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“Wheji my liuslmml died he left nbi^olutely nothing beside his good 
name except his life insurance imlicy of J|>6,500. Without the policy 1 do 
not know what I would have done, 1 would either have had to have been 
completely dependent upon my bndher or gone on relief. 

**()f my three children, my eldest son is the only one working, an<I 
his small earnings would barely keep him alive if he had to depend upcni 
them entirely. My second son just graduated from high school. Without 
the insurance policy he would not have been able to finish school. With the 
prospects now^ for young boys finding jobs he will not he able to help for 
some time. My daughter is only eleven and will be a dependent for many 
years. 

‘^With the pronijit payment of the policy all of the necessary funeral 
expenses were pa kb as well as all the debts. The rest will gradually be 
used for living expenses. With careful management I hope to make it last 
for four or five years. By that time 1 hope that my boys will be in a posi- 
tion to take charge. I am glad that I did not have to burden my children 
with their father's debts and that they, at least, can start life with a clean 
slate and have a few years to learn independence/' — Mrs. U. P. tl. 
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magazine Chat . . . 

When we were a small child 
we used to fancy that we could 
dig down throug-h the earth and 
reach China. There was essen- 
tial mystery about the fact that 
under our infant feet there was 
another great country on the 
other side of the w^orld* 

• 

The Electrici*! Workers' Jour- 
nal has received a welcome and 
voluntary letter from the .Antip- 
(Ktes. The letter is written by 
May Brodney, secretary of the 
Victorian Labor College. 

**Miss Alice Heniy, an Auk- 
tralian journalist w^ho was for 
many years in America asso- 
ciated with labor journals, has 
kindly given me copies of your 
Journal from time to time. 

• 

*^Sbe claimed that the Jounial 
was the best jouimal published 
by a union and I agree moat 
heartily with her on its out- 
standing quality, I asked the 
secretary of the Victorian 
branch of the Electriciil Work- 
ers’ Union of Australia if he re- 
ceived it, and I passed on to him 
the copies I had. He does not 
receive it regularly but has had 
copies from an American now^ a 
member of his branch. I re- 
ceived from Comrade Henderson, 
the local secretary here, copies 
of the Australian journal which 
he thought you no doubt re- 
ceived in exchange from the 
federal office of the union in 
Sydney. But I am forwarding 
these under separate cover in 
case you do not see the Aus- 
tralian journal. 

would be very grateful if 
you w^ould consider placing us 
on the list to receive copies. It 
would be a valuable jounial to 
workers and students of the 
College to study. 
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Ball Park At Night i 

By George Witter Sherman " 

Here, where time is chronicled in itiniiig:s» , 

Fair play Is constitution of a world | 

That neither lives by predatory winnings 
Nor, is by depressive cycles whirled. 

This land is not kept green by bloody thinnings ; 

Here, where balls, not hand-grenades, are hurled,. 

The bourgeois day, with its perplexed beginnings. 

Is all forgotten w hen the ball is twirled. 

It is a green-clipped island in the night 
Where athlete- heroes have the honoured places: 
Beneath the dusters of electric light. 

The inoth-like players circle round the bases : 



This world we cheer for shall we one day tenant. 
All nations" flags exchanged for one bright pennant? 
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Wanted; Detectors of Propaganda 


T he othei" day the inventor of the lie 
detector dieiL We would sny loo 
soon, inasmuch as one might wish, 
futilely, perhaps, that he could have 
invented a detector of propaganda. It 
is an accurate statement to declare that 
this is an age of organized lying. Such 
states as Hitler's Germany and Musso- 
lini's Italy and Stalin's Russia are erected 
upon a structure of colossal fabneation. 
These states propel into every country 
of the world emanations from their own 
lie factories, propel into the ether con- 
stantly a stream of propaganda until 
there is a question whether truth, as 
science and human judgment, can live 
at all. In a very real sense the struggle 
today is not only to preseiwe democracy 
but to preserve some semblance of truth 
as a foundation for a state. 

This is a thesis that we have repeated 
often enough during the last 10 years in 
this puMtcation but it can never be re- 
peated too often inasmuch as one pur- 
pose of propaganda is to lull the human 
mind to sleep. Now more than ever the 
old slogan that the price of liberty is 
eternal vigilance takes on new meaning. 
We are a%vare in this office that even our 
organization is not free from the constant 
pressure of propaganda. Only the other 
day we had evidence of this. We received 
letters from widely sepamted sections of 
the United States which stated exactly 
the same missLatement in almost klen- 
tkally the same words. It would seem 
that quite unconsciously certain of our 
union members have been exposed to the 
same propaganda and have reacted as 
the propagandists hoped they would 
react. 

HANDBOOK OF LIES 

Hitler's Germany is the extreme ex- 
ample of a nation erected upon a fabric 
of lies. The ministry of propaganda is 
the largest building owned by the fierman 
government. The minister of propagamia 
is the most important official after the 
dictator. Hitler tjeenme a milliomure by 
the sale of his book, “Mein Kampf," which 
is nothing more than a handbook oi> bow 
to corrupt the minds of the citizenship. 
Hitler frankly says tfiat the 'wmy to con- 
trol people is by telling “thundering big 
lies.” People are, he says, trained well 
enough to detect the small lie but if you 
tell them colossal lies they cannot ferret 
these out. Here ar'c .some (itiotuLion,^ 
from “Mein Kampf,’* the German Bible: 
Note: There is ixu English editi<m <>f 


“The price of liberty is elernai 
vigilance'' lakes on new meaning in 
this age of specialized lying. 


“Mein Kampf” (My Battle) which has 
been adjusted to a democnitic people. 
It is very tame, and many of the more 
furious paragraphs have been omitted. 
The folltnving have been translated di- 
rectly from the German edition by a 
member of our stalf: 

“The magnitude of a lie is always a 
eeilain factor in making it believed, for 
the great mas.ses of a nation ai-e at the 
bottom of their hearts more apt to be 
merely demoralized than consciously and 
purposely bad. Consequently, m their 
primitive simplicity of mind, they more 
easly fall a prey to a big lie than to a 
small one, since they themselves often 
tell petty lies but would be restrained 
by shame from too big a one." * * * 


“We call n halt to the immemorial Ger- 
man march to the south and west of 
Europe and turn our glances toward the 
east. When we talk tmlay of nev' ground 
and soil in Europe, we think only of 
Russia and the bordering states sub- 
ordinate to it." * ^ • 


“The greatness of every powerful or- 
ganization, as the personification of an 
idea, lies in a religious fanatacism in 
which it persists impatiently against 
other ideas fanatically convinced of its 
own right." * ’ ' 

“In every movement the masses must 
be sifted into two groups, the [idheients 
and the members. The wmrk of the 
propaganda consists in gaining adher- 
ents. The work of the organization is 
to win members. When the propaganda 
has done its work of filling a whole peo^ 
pie with one Iduu, the organization can 
w^>rk with a mere bandftd of people. The 
better the propaganda, the fewer people 
are needed in the organization. The 
work of the organization must be the 
battle (kampf) for power in order to 
make evirient what the propaganda has 
taught.” • 1* * 

“A movenienL which in a time of 
democracy vviU stick to the ifiea wf a 
h?£ider principle and its demands will with 
mathcmatlsml certainty overcome that 


democracy ami wdll win to power,” * * ♦ 


“Diplomacy must see to it that a peO“ 
pie are not heroically overcome, but that 
a people are practically helped. Every 
means which helps to this is useful, and 
to fail to use any means is a breach of 
trust." * * * 


“For Germany there wdll be in the fu- 
ture only two alliances — with England, 
with Italy.” * * * 


“Weapons do not decide; it is the will 
that decides." • * * 


“Human beings in respect to the ac- 
ceptance of ideas which have no relation 
to their minds, but which u.sually uncon- 
sciously come to them can be reached not 
by the writer but only by the orator." 


Such a leader is H itler of Germany — a 
vain, posturing, self-confessed liar. Com- 
pare him for a mordent wdth a man like 
Eduard Benes, the recently resigned 
President of Czechoslovakia. Read Ed- 
uard Benes' farewell address on his res- 
ignation. Note the culm, magnificent 
assunmee of this disillusioned man as he 
steppecl down from national leadership: 
“Because I am and will remain a con- 
vinced dcmoci'at, 1 think 1 am doing 
right to go now. It is true that %ve re* 
main democrats and w-ill co-operate 
further w'ith our former friends, but we 
have to accustom ourselves to a new 
situation." 

Row could anyone in his right mind 
not insUmlly see the superiority of a man 
like Bencs to the charlatan Hitler? 

JAPAN JOINS PARADE 

Japan as a fascist state ha.s recently 
passed the protective suiweillance law 
which is an effort to control the thoughts 
of Japanese citizens. Here the work of 
fascist censorship is carried on by po- 
lice. Two students may be walking 
acz'oss a college campus; a plainclothes 
man steps up to them: “Show me w^hat 
you are reading," he demands. Or a 
traffic coi) asks a passerby carrying a 
brief ease to disclose what he is carry- 
ing in his brief ca.se. There is also a 
vast secret prdice in Japan to carry out 
the protective surveillanee law. From 
ID 33 to 193G the police arrested 5D.013 
tiersems fur having dangerous though ts. 

In Stalin's Russia this information is 
broadcast as a matter of course. Andrew' 
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AIK>LPH, THE FOEMEH SCAB PAPER-HANGEH. BELIE^'TIS THE WORLD RUNS 

ON PROPAGANDA 


Smith, an American 
worke rewrote a book 
recently called "1 
Was a Soviet Work- 
er/^ This was not 
published in Amer- 
ica but w-as pub- 
lished in London by 
Robert Hale and Co, 

This is another one 
of those disillusion- 
in^r stories written 
by American commu- 
nists. It is even 
more desperately re- 
sentful of the Rus- 
sian system than the 
books of Fred Beal 
or Eugene Lyons. 

Here is the report 
of a speech by an 
official orator in Rus- 
sia on the United 
States: 

“Comrades. I was 
anxious to see that 
great country, Amer- 
ica, which boasts of 
having the greatest 
industrial develop- 
ment in the world. 

I thought that I 
would find the 
workers' condition 
just as wonderful* 

When I reached New 
York and I saw the 
high buildings, I 
thought I was in 
heaven. But when I 
got off the boat, I was 
very much disap- 
pointed, There were 
thousands and thou- 
eande of workers 
starving in the 
streets. I was 
shocked. Was this 
the rich America ? 

Y ou understand * com- 
rades, why this is so* 

Because the capital- 
ist bloodsuckers don't 
care for the workers 
who built up their 
factories, tall build- 
ings and railroads. 

BODIES, WHERE? 

“T went with some Soviet ofTtcials Lo 
the parks, and what did 1 see? Staiwa- 
tion everywhere. People dying and the 
bodies piled up in heaps like logs, on 
the benches, on the ground, everywhere. 
Those who were still alive were lousy, 
filthy, ragged and barefoot- Near them, 
along the park, were long bread lines and 
soup lines. 1 could scaix^ely believe my 
eyes. Such scenes I did not see even 
in fascist Germany. 

"I visited the Westinghouse factory, 
an electrical plant like ours. I have 
never seen such exploitation. For every 
two workers there is a boss standing at 
the machine telling the workers lo 'liiirry 
up.' That's the ’way the Americans say it. 

“When the whistle blows for lunch, 
the wol'kers do not go to their own res- 


taurants as w'e do here. They have no 
money to buy any lunch. They sit around 
on some woewlon boxes in the yard and 
chew on some old black bread which they 
take out of their pockets. This is all 
they have to eat. And I thought to 
myself, this is the great, rich America 
of which I have heard so much. 

“Then I went to New Jersey. I sa%v 
men, women and children living in old 
shanties near the railroad tracks, ragged 
and starving. Everywhere in America 
it is the same. 

“The street ears in Amerira are empty. 
Think of It. They are not packed like 
ours. And do you know why? Because 
the workers do not have any money for 
car fare. They have to walk to work, 
sometimes it takes them an hour and 
a half or two hours.*’ 

Truly, the real battle today in the world 


is truth against lies 
— accurate informa- 
tion against propa- 
ganda. Well might 
every good Ameri- 
can worker pray 
nightly that someone 
would invent a prop- 
aganda detector. 

The fact is, mod- 
ern science has cre- 
ated new instru- 
ments for the broad- 
ens ling of propa- 
ganda. Instantly 
one's mind refers to 
radio. The official 
radio stations in 
Germany, Russia 
and Italy bombard 
the atmosphere with 
olficial propaganda 
constantly. Here in 
the United States 
the r^idio is a power- 
ful instrument of 
education and has 
done a fairly good 
job of presenting all 
sides to any public 
question. On the 
other hand, there 
are those who be- 
lieve that radio Is 
rapidly replacing the 
press as a forum of 
public opinion. The 
radio is a more pow- 
erful instrument of 
propaganda because 
the ear appears to 
be more receptive to 
lies than the eye. 
When one reads 
alone, his judgment 
is not becalmed so 
much and he has a 
greater chance to 
bo eriticol of what 
he is reading than 
one who casually 
listens to a speech 
from out the air. 

We have pointed 
out before that cer- 
t a I n advertising 
agencies have under- 
taken to put on whispering campaigns 
for their clients. This is a pai-tlcularly 
insidious and vitious sort of propaganda, 
difficult to check and difficult to oppose. 
All of which leads iia to remark that 
nothing takes the place of calm* ’w^ell* 
informed citizens who can winnow lies 
from truth by force of their own thinking. 

The uniform quality of all propaganda 
is the combination of emotional appeal 
with untruth. The untruth is attached 
to some great human sentiment like love 
of country, like sense of racial superiority, 
like hope of class domination — these, by 
flattering the individual, permit him 
easily to accept the lies that go with 
the sentiment. Hitler never could have 
risen in Germany if the defeated nation 
had not felt crushed with a sense of in- 
feriority and had ho not ca pi talked thLs 
(Continued on page 020) 
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"Myrna Loy and Ice Cream Sodas” 


W HEN “Kiss the Boys Goodbye/' a 
satiricr hard boiled ilriinia, opened 
in New Yoi'k, it was reported 
that Hey wood Broun bouprht three seats — 
one for himself, one for his wife and one 
for his lawyer. Broun did not sue Clare 
Boothe, the playwrij'ht, for libel, but it 
was generally reported that the colum- 
nist in the play was modeled on Broun, 
The columnist was held up to ridicule. 
This alone indicates decided shift in 
public opinion in the United States, 

This is not all, Walter 
Winchell, who is known as the 
Broadway wisecracker inter- 
ested in personal gossip, has 
done some of the most efTcctive 
propaganda against fascism 
' — particularly HiLlorism, fie 
coined the word “I'atssis” and 
was warned anonymously if he 
did not cease referring to the 
Hitlerites as ratzis, he would 
come to harm. He now mounts 
a platform to warn Americans 
that they have much to be 
thankful for. In his column of 
recent date, he says: 

“The front pages of our 
newspapers in the last few 
years have acquainted most of 
us with the difference between 
a democracy and a dictator- 
ship . , , A democracy, I mean, 
of course, as we know it over 
here , , . And so, don't fall for 
the phonies and counterfeits, 
who are doing all they can — 
to make you a communist or a 
fascist , , . And to get you to 
give up your established poli- 
tical order , , , These are some 
of the things you wiil have to 
surrender — ^if you do; 

“(1) — Your right to wor- 
ship as you please , . , (2)*— 

Your right to employ whom 
you please, and your right to 
work for whom you please . . . 

(3) — The privilege of bringing 
up your childien as you wish 
, . . In the dictator nations — 

Russia Included — the children 
are taken from their parents and trained 
to play with guns, instead of marbles or 
dolls . , , (4) — You become one of the 
herd, the mob— the servant of One Man 
and his gang — instead of remaining the 
captain of your soul , . . (5) — You will 
have to read books and newspapers that 
they write or edit for you — ^and you can't 
like it or lump it , . . You have to like it 
— or have your head knocked in . . . (0) 
— In a dictatorship, too, you can no longer 
enjoy the free<iom of radio , , , I mean, 
hearing an impartial news commentator 
— or tuning him out—or disagreeing with 
him. , . , Not only will they withhold the 
truth, but you won't be allowed to dis- 
agree with their lies! . . , And (7) — If 
you give up your American political heri- 
tage-^then you will never again have the 


Public opinion takes sharp shift 
away from communism and fas- 
cism, What of the liljurals? 


privilege of changing your mind about 
who should live in the White House, with- 
out i isking the bring squad or eoncentra- 
tion camj). 


Mr. anti Mrs. America — don't be 
fools — ^and don't be fooiotl . . , The next 
time the counterfeits try to sell you the 
idea of dictatorship — remember this! . . . 
They want to make America part of their 
scheme — we are their only threat! We 
have everything they haven't got — and 
everything they're agfiiust! . . . liberty, 
independence, tolerance, two beautiful 
oceans, Myrna Loy and ice cream sodas! 

, , . In case any of those chiselers are 
reading this now, this is for them . , , If 
you don't like waving- the American flag- 
then why don’t you wave goodbye to it?" 

A more sober discussion of this whole 
problem of democratic ideology practiced 
in the face of totalitarianism occurs in 
“Common Sense," a radical magazine that 
hitherto has been leftist. This magazine 


wants to know where American liberals 
have gone, it says : 

“Another recent incident that threw 
much light on both liberalism and anti- 
fascism was the Dies Committee investi- 
gation, Most of the testimony of such 
people as John P. Frey of the A. E. of L„ 
and J, B. Matthews of Consumers Re- 
search about communist activities in th#" 
United States was accurate. The reve- 
lation of the extent to which various anti- 
fascist organizations like the Americanf 
League against War and Fas- 
cism, now the American League- 
for Peace and Democracy, are 
used by the communist move- 
ment for its own political pur- 
poses, contained no surprises 
for anyone at all active in or 
familiar with the left-wing 
movement in America, One 
may question the wisdom and 
the motivation of Messrs. Frey 
and Matthew's in being so eager 
to assist an obviously fascist- 
minded red -baiter like Con- 
gressman Dies, umler circum- 
stances which can only fright- 
en the middle class public 
mind into fascist reactions. 
But the liberals never stopped 
to weigh such considerations. 
They were stampeded into 
howling down the Dies inves- 
tigation, asking for iU sup- 
pression as a ririiculous waste 
of time, claiming the testi- 
mony all fahricaLed, in tones 
precisely reminiscent of the re- 
actionaries' frightened denun- 
ciation of the La F<)Ilette Civil 
Liberties Committee, They re- 
fused to consider any evidence 
that the anti-fascist movement 
may be as destructive of 
American liberalism as the fas- 
cist movement. . . . 

“It is here that the liberals- 
justify their ungoverned ani- 
mosity to fascism j you cannot 
he tolerant of those who would 
destroy the chance for toler- 
ance; you cannot adopt a lib- 
eral attitude toward HiLler, they 
say. Yet that they have been tricked^ 
into this dangerous position, which 
may end in a betrayal of their own* 
liberalism to the god of war, is obvious- 
from the fact that they are swift to de- 
fend and excuse the Soviet dictatorship. 
Their claim to be liberals rising in fle- 
fense of freedom from totalitarianism ia 
suspect so long as their heat is not like- 
wise aroused against total i tar iunism in 
the Soviet Union. At most they nmy jus- 
tify their stand on the ground that the 
Soviet Union is moving toward democ- 
racy, whereas fascism is necessarily op- 
posed to it. But usually this view is wish- 
ful rather than rational. Most of those* 
who take the fanatic anti-fascist view* 
have lost the power to reason — and there* 
fore the right to call themselves liberals.'^ 
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South Manfully Faces Own Problems 


L abor Iwidcra in the South are be- 
(finning to speak of economic prob- 
lem No. 1 . They pro into ncETOtiations 
with employers quoting the President's 
Report on the Economic Conditions of 
the South. 

Governor Richard Leche, of Louisiana, 
spoke at the Americiin Federation of 
Labor convention at Houston, Texas, and 
aroused enthusiasm by his defense of the 
President's report. Governor Leche de- 
clared the President was right when be 
described the South as the nation's No. 
1 economic problem. It was his view 
that the "*Mason*Dixon line has been the 
Chinese Wall which has prevented the 
South from coming into its own /' Gov- 
ernor Leche declared that since 1800 
there had been a new kind of slavery 
in the South— slavery of the whites. 

He described President Roosevelt's min* 
imum wage and maximum hour law as 
the “second Emancipation Proclamation 
looking toward freeing white labor in 
the South." Governor Leche praised the 
American Federation of Labor sis the 
“bulwark against attacks by those who 
oppi'ess labor." 

Moreover a group of southern business- 
men and technical experts are scheduling 
a meeting in the South to discuss prob- 
lems raised by the now famous report. 
The report appeared about two months 
ago as the publication of the National 
Emergency Council. It is a simple, brief 
description without propaganda of eco- 
nomic conditions in a great section of the 
United States. It reveab an area larger 
than most countries of Europe^ chiefly 
owmed by absentee owmers and financiers, 
without enough capital to exploit its own 
rich resources, with lo%v wages, little 
labor organization and a low standard of 
living. 

Sections of the report follow: 

Economic Resources 

The birth rate in the South exceeds 
that of any other region, and the excess 
of births over deaths makes the South 
the most fertile source for replenishing 
the population of the United States. At 
a time when the population of the country 
as a whole is becoming stationary, there 
a continuous stream of people leaving 
the South to work in other parts of the 
nation — greatly in excess of the corre- 
sponding migration to the South. 

The South has more than 300 diiTerenL 
minerals: Asbestos, asphalt, barite, 

bauxite, clays, coal, diamonds, feldspar, 
fluorspar, gypsum, lead, limestone, mar- 
ble, mercury, phosphate rock, pyrites, 
salt, sand and gravel, silica, sulphur, 
zinc, and so on by the scores. 

With less than 2 per cent of its seams 
so far tapped, the southeast contains a 
fifth of the nation's soft coal. It mines a 
full tenth of our iron ore annually, but 
it produces only slightly more than 7 per 
'Cent of our pig iron. 

The South possesses approximately 27 
per ceiic of the nation's installed hydro- 
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electric generating capacity, although it 
produces only 21 per cent of the electric 
power actually generated. The region 
contains 13 per cent of the country's un- 
developed hydroelectric power. 

Nearly two-thirds of the nation's crude 
oil is produced in the South, and over 
two-thirds of our supply of natural gas 
comes from southern fields. In 1935 the 
South furnished about half of the coun- 
try's marble output. Florida and Ten- 
nessee produce 97 per cent of all our 
jjhosphates, and Texas and Louisiana 
supply over 99 per cent of our sulphur. 

In spite of this wealth of population 
and natural resource, the South is poor 
in the machinery for converting this 
wealth to the uses of its people. With 
28 per cent of the nation's population, it 
has only 16 per cent of the tangible 
assets, including factories, machines* and 
the tools with which people make their 
living. With more than half the coun- 
try's farmei^s, the South has less than a 
fifth of the farm implements. Despite 
its coal, oil, gas, and water power, the 
region uses only 15 per cent of the 
nation's factory horsepower. Its poten- 
tialities have been neglected and its op- 
portunities unrealized. 

Soil 

Nature gave the South good soil. With 
less than a third of the nation's area, the 
South contains more than a third of the 
nation’s good farming acreage. It has 
two-thirds of all the land in America 
receiving a 40-inch annual rainfall or 
better. It has nearly half of the land on 
which crops can grow for six months 
without danger of frost. 

This heritage has been sadly exploited. 
Si xty- one per cent of al 1 the nat i on 's 
land badly damaged by erosion is in the 
southern states. An expanse of southern 
farm land as large as South Carolina has 
been gullied and washed away; at least 
22 million acres of once fertile soil has 
been ruined beyond repair. Another area 
the size of Oklahoma and Alabama com- 
bined has been seriously damaged by ero- 
sion. Tn addition, the sterile sand and 
gravel washed off this land has covered 
over a fertile valley acreage equal in size 
to Maryland. 

Water 

The South is only now becoming aware 
of the fortune it has in its vast water 
resources — the value in transportation, 
power, fish, and game, and in health and 
recreation. It has just begun to consider 
the problems involved in conserving this 
many-sided resource, in curbing the de- 
structive power of water and making it 
useful. 


Population 

The population of the South is growing 
more rapidly by natural increase than 
that of any other region. Its excess of 
births over deaths is 10 per 1,000, as 
comparetl w'ith the natural average of 
seven per 1,000; and already it has the 
most thickly populated rural area in the 
United States. Of the 108,600,000 native 
born persons in the country in 1930, 
28,700,000 w^ere born in the southeast, 
all but 4,600,000 in rural districts. 

These rural districts have exported 
one-fourth of their natural increase in 
sons and daughters. They have supplied 
their own growth, much of the growth 
of southern cities, and still have' sent 
great numbers into other sections. Of 
these southerners born in rural areas, 
only 17,500,000 live in the locality where 
they were born, and 3,800,000 have left 
the South entirely. 

Private and Public Income 

Ever since the War Between the States 
the South has been the poorest section of 
the nation. The I'iehest state in the south 
ranks lower in per capita income than the 
poorest state outside the region. In 1937 
the average income in the South was 
S311; in the rest of the country it was 
§601, or nearly twice as much. 

Even in “prosperous" 1929 southern 
farm people received an average gross 
income of only §186 a year as compared 
with §528 for furnfiers elsesvlierc. Out 
of that $186 southern farmers had to pay 
all their operating expenses — tools, fer- 
tilizer, seed, taxes, and interest on debt 
—so that only a fraction of that sum 
was left for the purchase of food, clothes, 
and the decencies of life. It is hardly 
surprising, therefore, that such ordinary 
items as automobiles, radios, and books 
are relatively rare in many southern 
country areas. 

So much of the profit from southern 
industries goes to outside financiers, in 
the form of dividends and interest, that 
state income taxes would produce a mea- 
ger yield in comparison with similar 
levies elsewhere. State taxation does not 
reach dividends which flow to corpora- 
tion stockholders and management in 
other states; and, as a result, these people 
do not pay their share of the cost of 
southern schools and other institutions. 

Education 

In the rural regions of the South, par- 
ticularly, there is a marked disparity be- 
tween the number of children to be 
educated and the means for educating 
them. For example, in 1930 the rural 
inhabitants of the southeast had to care 
for 4,250,000 children of school age of 
the country's total, although they re- 
ceived an income of only about 2 per 
cent of the nation's total. In the nonfann 
population of the northeast, on the other 
hand, there were 8,600,000 children in a 
group that received 42 per cent of the 
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total national income — 21 times as much 
income available to educate only twice as 
many children. 

Health 

Reports of one of the largest life*insur- 
anee companies show that more people in 
the southern area than elsewhere die 
without medical auL The same company 
reported in a recent year a rise of 7.S per 
cent in the death rate in the nine South 
Atlantic States, though in no other region 
had the death rate risen above 4,H per 
cent, and in some sections it had declined. 

Housing^ 

The type of slum most usual in southern 
towns consists of antiquated, poorly built 
rental quarters for working people. The 
rows of wooden houses without any 
modeim improvements, without proper 
sanitary facilities, and often without run- 
ning water, are usually in congested areas 
and in the least desirable locations, 
Often they are next to mills or mines 
where the tenants work, or on low 
swampy land subject to floods and no 
good for anything else. They are usually 
far removed from playgrounds and other 
recreation areas. The southern sIutii has 
often been built to be a slum. It is 
simply a convenient barracks for a supply 
of cheap labor. 


There is also extensive overcrowding 
in the southern town areas. In one- 
eighth of the dwellings there are more 
than one and one-half persons per room. 
In the United States as a whole only 
one-fourteenth of town houses are so 
crowded. Tn 19 southern cities recently 
studied over 40 per cent of all dwellings 
rent for less than $15 a month or are 
valued at less than $1,500, as opposed to 
24J] per cent for the 04 cities studied in 
the country as a whole. Only three of 
the southern cities had a smaller per- 
centage of dilapidated houses than the 
national average. Five of the eight cities 
with over a quarter of their houses in 
bad condition were in the South; one of 
thesG had four out of 10 of its houses 
either in need of repiiirs or unfit for 
habitation. 

By the most conservative estimates, 
4,000.000 southern families should be 
rehoused. This is onedialf of all families 
in the South. 

Labor 

As industries requiring a large pro- 
portion of skilled workers have been slow 
in developing, the unskilled industrial 
labor in the South is particularly ham- 
pered by the competition of unskilled 
workers from the farms who accept low 
wages in preference to destitution at 
home. Much of the South's increase in 


industrial activity 
has been brought 
about by the re- 
moval of cotton 
goods maiiufactur- 
ing plants to the 
southeast from 
higher wage areas 
in New England. 
This backbone of 
southern imlustry 
ra n ks n a t i o n a I ly a s 
one of the low-wage 
manufactiniug in- 
dustries. In the 
South it i>ays even 
lower wages than 
elsewhere. Accord- 
ing to 1P;J7 ligures, 
the pay for tlu? most 
skilled work in this 
industry is about 12 
cents an hour less 
in the South than 
the pay for the 
same work else- 
where. Tlie figures 
for the cotton goods 
industry also show 
the large number of 
lo%v-wage workers 
and the small num- 
ber receiving high 
wuiges in the South. 
More than half of 
the w o r k e r s in 
southern mills earn 
under :f7.5 cents an 
hour, although in 
the rest of the coun- 
try the industry em- 
ploys less than 10 
per cent at such low 
rates. In the South 
less than oue-teuth of the workers are 
paid more tium 52.5 cents an luuir, al- 
though one-fourth of the workers in the 
rest of the nation’s cotton graals industry 
are paid above this rate. 

In spite of longer working hours, the 
total annual wages show the same dis- 
ciepancy. The average yearly pay per 
per.son in industry und business in the 
South in U):i5 was $865.41 as compared 
with $1,211I.JU for the rest of the country. 

Low wages ami poveity are in great 
measure sel f- pe r petua ti ng. I ja bor or- 
ganisation has made slow and difficult 
progress among the low-paiti workers, 
and they liave had Httlc collective bar- 
gaining power or organiaod influence on 
social legislation. Tax resources have 
been low because of low incomes in the 
communities, and they have heen inade- 
quate to provifle for the type of education 
modern industry requires. Malnutrition 
has had its inftiience on the elilciency of 
workei^s. Txnv living slaudaitls have 
forced other members of workers' fam- 
ilies to seek employment to make ends 
meet. These additions to the lab<n- mar- 
ket tend further to de^ivess wages. 

Women and Children 

Chihl labor is more common in the 
South than in any other section of the 
nation, antJ .several southern states are 
(Continued on page 617) 
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Why and Wherefore of Rigid Steel Conduit 

By A. PENN DENTON, Consulting Engineer, Rigid Steel Conduit Association 


The Rigid Steel Conduit is 

eomposed of 1& eomfianies. This associa- 
tion has made jyrogress during the last 
five years in developing high standard 
products t in meeting the eirpanding needs 
of bttUders and house-owners^ in protect- 
ing fob opportunities of workers^ and in 
becoming sound influence in ike eieetrieal 
industry. This paper teas delivered at 
the attnua^ of the northwest sec- 

tion, L A. E. /.* at Spokane, and at the 
annual meeting of the southwest sectioti 
at Long Beach, last months 

S TANDARDrZATION — The reasons 
for it. Standardi^tion has made it 
possible to product a better product 
at a lower cost» It is for this reason that 
the rigid conduit manufacturers many 
years ago adopted the plan of manufac- 
turing conduit to one standard following 
several years of experimentation with 
many types of conduit. This policy in 
manufacturing has contributed a deft- 
nitely stabilizing influence in the distribu- 
tion, installation and inspection of 
standard rigid steel conduit, and a cor- 
responding economy of production. The 
need for standards in conduit and other 
wiring materials was early recognized in 
the National Electrical Code by the addi- 
tion of construction requirements for the 
making of these materials, and in order 
to guide and safeguard wiring Installa- 
tions from the standpoint of fire and cas- 
ualty hazards, the code requirements 
became the premises from which Under- 
wi'iters' Laboratories developed their ma- 
terial standards, and one of the earliest 
of their standards prepared for manu- 
facturers was that of rigid metal conduit. 

Later, the rigid conduit industry, us- 
ing the Underwriters* standard for rigid 
metal conduit as a basic specification, 
developed its own industry standards for 
standard rigid steel conduit, zinc-finished 
and enameled. These industry standards 
define the product as follows: 

** Rigid steel conduit, Rigid steel con- 
duit is a raceway specially constructed 
for the purpose of pulling in or with- 
drawing of wires or of cables after the 
conduit is in place, and made of mild steel 
pipe of standard weight and thickness 
permitting cutting standard threads, that 
has been cleaned of scale and rust, and 
has a metallic or an enamel corrosion- 
resistant finish,** 

This definition for approved electrical 
rigid steel conduit has been adopted as an 
American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers* standard and is so recognized by 
all interests which make, use and install 
this material as a wiring raceway. 

Material and Workmanship. The ma- 
terial anti workmanship in the manu- 
facture of conduit are of the highest 
quality. Every tube used in the manu- 
facture of rigid steel conduit is made of 
mild steel with a circular cross section 
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electrical industry, states the case 
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sufficiently accurate to permit the cutting 
of clean, true threads. The seams of all 
tubes are carefully welded, after which 
the tubes are thoroughly cleaned before 
the application of the zincing or enamel- 
ing processes. 

A WORKMANLY PRODUCT 

The character and fineness of the steel 
tube must also take into account its 
bendability. It must be free from hard 
spots and brittleness that are commonly 
found in water and other commercial pipe 
which is never bent on the job. Follow- 
ing the d earing of the tube, its outside 
surface is covered by an oven -baked 
enamel or thoroughly protected against 
corrosion with zinc applied by the electro- 
galvanizing, the hot-dipping or the sher- 
ardizing process. The inside surface, if 
not protected by a zinc finish, is covered* 
by a coating of enamel, the character and 
appearance of which shall be such that 
the conduit can be readily distinguished 
its entire length from ordinary pipe com- 
monly used for other than electrical pur- 
poses. The enamel surface and zinc sur- 
face of the finished conduit must then 
have an even and smooth appearance and 
be of a uniform quality at all points of 
the length of the tube. 

The carefully selected quality of the 
steel tube from which conduit is made 
today assures an electrical product uf 
much higher standard and of inherently 
longer life than that of ordinary pipe 
which is used for non-electrical purposes. 

Zinc Finish* The improved zincing pro- 
cess by any one of the three methods of 
zincing protects the steel against cor- 
rosion when the conduit is used in the 
most corrosive and damp locations. The 
zincing shall be of such extent, quality, 
and uniformity that a sample of rigid 
steel zinc-fin ished conduit will not show a 
fixed deposit of copper after four im- 
meraons of dips in a standard copper 
sulphate solution. This zincing require- 
ment provides a zinc finish over the steel, 
giving twice as much protection as was 
provided on zinc-finished conduit made 
prior to January I, 1935. Since the abil- 
ity of zinc to resist corrosion is propor- 
tional to the thickness of the zinc finish, 
the present standard of zinc-finished con- 
duit will more than double the life of 
conduit as formerly made when installed 
subject to the most extreme corrosive and 
atmospheric conditions. 

Each length of conduit is threaded on 
both ends and carefully reamed so as to 
remove bun s and sharp edges formed by 
the cutting-off tool. If the threads are 


cut before the zinc is applied, the surplus 
zinc is removed from the threads after 
zincing. Where the threads are cut after 
the zinc finish is applied, the threads are 
treated with a protective coating to pre- 
vent corrosion. All such treatment of 
threads shall not interrupt the electrical 
continuity through the coupling and fit- 
ting after the conduit is installed. 

Rigid conduit couplings, elbows and 
nipples are made from the same high 
grade steel tubing as rigid conduit and 
are threaded, protected and treated in 
every way according to the requirements 
for rigid steel conduit, in so far as they 
apply* 

Dimensional Requirements. The dimen- 
sional and weight requirements of rigid 
conduit have been most carefully worked 
out. Its length, weight, and wall thick- 
ness, including that of elbows, nipples, 
and couplings, are provided for in nomi- 
nal dimensions with reasonable toler- 
ances of plus or minus applicable to the 
required length and weight of each 
conduit size. The minimum wall thick- 
ness shall not be more than X Vfe per cent 
under the wall thickness specified in 
Table 1 of the industry standard. For 
nominal trade size.s one and one- half inches 
and smaller, the outside diameter at any 
point shall not vary more than one-sixty- 
fourth inch over nor more than one- 
thirty-second inch under the dimensions 
specified in Table 1 of the industry stand- 
dard. For sizes two inches and over, the 
outside diameter shall not vary more 
than 1 per cent over or under the di- 
mensions specified in the standard. 

The pitch and form of threads of rigid 
conduit shall conform to the American 
(Briggs) standard for pipe threads. The 
number of threads per inch and the 
length of the threaded portion at each end 
of each length of conduit shall be as 
shown in Table 2 of the standard. Thread 
tolerances provide that for conduit up to 
and including two inches normal size, the 
threaded portions shall not vaj’y from the 
standard dimensions by more than one 
and one-half turns either way when tested 
with a standard working gauge. For con- 
duit over two inch nominal size, the 
threaded portions shall not vary from 
the standard by moi-e than one turn 
either way when tested wkh the working 
gauge. 

The perfect thread on conduit shall be 
tapered for its entire length, with the 
threads for sizes one- fourth inch to three- 
fourths inch inclusive made to a taper 
of three-eighths inch per foot, and for 
sizes one inch and larger the taper shall 
be three-fourths inch per foot. The 
standard conduit coupling shall be tapped 
straight. 

Identification and Marking. The stand- 
a?d length of conduit with coupling in 
place is exactly 10 feet. This is a code 

(Continued on pa^c 01S> 
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Economics Beneath Wages and Hours Board 


T he Fair Labor Standards Act be- 
came a law on October 24. The 
Wagas and Hours Board is now ac- 
tive — housed in the U. S. Department of 
Labor, Elmer F, Andrews is adminis- 
trator. The board is operating upon a 
sharply curtailed budget* Congress ap^ 
propriated but a small sum to get the 
board under way. The board is operating 
with a skeletonised staff. The general 
impression in Washington is that Ad- 
ministrator Andrews has moved and is 
moving with good sense and administra- 
tive tact. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act 
was passed in the last Congress. 

The law provides a maximum 
organization workweek of 44 
hours during the first year of 
its operation, 42 hours during 
the second year and 40 hours 
after the law has been in effect 
two years. On and after Oc- 
tober 24 no employer subject to 
the law will be permitted to pay 
an hourly rate of less than 26 
cents* From October 24, 1939, 
this minimum wage shall be in- 
creased to 30 cents, from 1940, 

36 cents, and from 1941 the 
hourly wage rate will be in- 
creased to 40 cents* Wage rates 
are set up by an industry com- 
naittee consisting of an equal 
number of employers, workers 
and the public* 

The philosophy behind the 
Fair Labor Standards Act is that 
good employers should not be 
penalized for being good. In- 
vestigation shows that in times 
of economic stress wage cutters 
and hours chiselers arc rewarded 
by more business than the good 
employers* The gist of the in- 
vestigation has been put suc- 
cinctly by laador Lubin, United 
States Commissioner of Labor 
Stiitistics: 

RESULTS OF STUDY 

^*It was revealed by our in- 
vestigation that the establish- 
ments that increased their hours 
most, usually fell below the av- 
erage for hourly earnings* In 
other words, the plants that were 
paying the lower wages were the most 
prone to increase their hours, thus forcing 
their workers to depend upon a longer 
workweek rather than on wage rates for 
maintaining their weekly incomes* 

''It was discovered as a result of this 
investigation that the gains in business 
as measured by the man-hours of employ- 
ment in individual establishments were 
greatest in the establish ments that low- 
ered their wages the most* 

would like for the purpose of the 
record, to give a few examples of what 
happened in specific industries as the re- 
sult of the lowering of wages* 

“In the cotton-garment industry, of 
177 establishments that reported to the 


New agency became active Octo^ 
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bureau in May of 1935 ami a year later 
in li)3t!, the total number of man -hours 
woi'IcEid increased from 938.000 in May, 
1935, to ], 008,000 in May, 1930. Thi.s 
was a gain of 13,9 per cent in actual num- 


ber of hours worked in the industry. But 
the number of people %vho were employed 
in that industry increased only about 2*6 
per cent. The hourly eaniings were cut 
so that despite the fact that the men 
in the plants worked 13.9 per cent more 
hours, the actual pay roll fell 1,2 per cent. 

“Those changes were accompanied by 
drastic shifts of business within the 
industry. 

“Twenty-three establishments either 
maintained their wages or did not de- 
crease them by more than per cent. 
These firms that maintained their wages 
or hardly cut them dropped per cent 
of their workers and worked 5 per cent 
fewer man-hours than they did the year 


previously. In the establishments that 
reduced hourly earnings from 2V^ to 1% 
per cent the number of employees de- 
clined; but in the plants that cut their 
wages by more than 37 per cent the 
number of employees increased by 34 
per cent and the average weekly earn- 
ings decreased from $10.88 to $8*23. The 
volume of business done by the firms that 
cut their wages by 37 per cent or more 
increased by over 60 per cent* In other 
words, the firms that did not cut their 
wages lost business, and the firms that 
cut their wages 87 per cent or more in- 
creased the actual amount of 
business as measured in man- 
hours of employment for their 
workers by about 60 per cent. 

“We find very definitely in 
the cotton garment industry that 
over t his period of time the busi- 
ness went to the wage cutter. 

“A second instance is the silk 
and rayon industry. In the silk 
and rayon industry the firms 
reporting to the bureau, 144 in 
number, increased the man-hours 
of employment from about 
1,150*0D(} to about 1,190,000, 
which means a 4 per cent gain 
in Lht} actual man-hours worked* 
However, the number of work- 
ers employed actually fell by 1.3 
pur cent and the weekly earn- 
ings of the wage earners fell by 
l.i per cent* Workers in the 
silk industry suffered certain 
immediate and obvious losses in 
the period under consideration. 

“To begin with, L3 per cent 
of the number who had jobs in 
April, 1935, did not have jobs 
u year later* In the second 
place, those who had jobs earned 
each week a few cents less than 
they did in 1986, but they 
worked almost two hours more 
per week. Their average hourly 
earnings fell from 45,06 cents 
to 13.1 cents, or about 6V4t per 
cent*“ 

The Chairman: “May I ask 
you a question there ? “ 

Mr* Lubin: “Surely,” 

The Chairman: “That would 
indicate that an increase of hours 
of those particular workers, if 
I gather that correctly, did not increase 
the amount of production necessarily 
Mr* Lubin: “It may have, but what 
happened was you cut your wage rate 
and increased the hours, and by the end 
of iho week, after working more hours, 
the worker had less money than he had 
previously,” 

Senator El lender: “That increased pro- 
duction, did it not?” 

Mr* Lubin: “In terms of hours, produc- 
tion was increased.” 

Senator El lender: “And that is why the 
business also was increased, because they 
were able also to sell cheaper?” 

(Continued <m page 6^) 
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How Kansas City Handles Re^'Inspection 

By LEO J. McCormick, chief Electrical Inspector 


B uilding inspection departments 
have unfortunately become thought 
of by the public at large as enforce* 
ment agencies governing and regulating 
the construction of new building projects. 
If this statement is doubted, I w'ouid rec- 
ommend that you make a survey of the 
buildings of a score or more years old m 
your own city* 

Actually, of course, inspection depart- 
ments are for the purpose of maintaining, 
at all times, conditions safe to life and 
property and for the general welfare of 
the community. Most building codes I 
have been privileged to read are written 
clearly in this respect, but it has been 
hard to get Mr, Public to see it that way. 
If this statement is challenged I would 
merely ask the question, what is holding 
back electrical re-inspection in most 
cities? Mr, Public just hasn't wanted it 
and has talked against it to the “City 
Dads'' as being a “lug'' on business. In 
kinder words, Mr. Public hasn't looked 
upon safety as we inspectors have and 
perhaps some of us are to blame in not 
rficogiu^lng this and bilking to Uit; pub- 
lic in language they can understand. The 
inspectors' job can be much more effec- 
tive, more helpful to the public and a hap- 
pier calling for us if we recognize the 
human side in making re-inspections. 

During the past few Jean building 
years we have all witnessed the struggle 
that industries have been put to in keep- 
ing woi-n-out plants in operation, as nor- 
mally new ones would have replaced them. 
They have sought to keep down expenses 
by making unwise changes themselves 
and it is not hard for any inspector to 
realize just what conditions are without 
making any re-inspection whatsoever. 
While we know all these things, it seems 
necessary to have actual facts before ap- 
propriations for a broad re- inspection 
plan c-an be sought. Likewise it is well 
that we have some evidence of its effect 
on Mr, Public, of 
whom I have been 
speaking, and, of 
course, a rough out- 
line of how it is to 
be operated. These 
things arrested my 
thought for some 
time but I ’Was se- 
riously handicapped 
for manpower and 
the problem of gath- 
ering facts presented 
a difficult task. About 
the first of the year 
it seemctl possible to 
sandwdeh in the ad- 
ditional work of get- 
ting together the 
data which seemed 
necessary. In order 
to get the facts and 
let the public have 
them in the form I 


Belter public relations result, and 
there is more work. 


felt would do the greatest amount of 
good, re-inspection forms were designed; 
one for residentials and another for in- 
dustrials. The printing on the bottom of 
these reports has been the success of our 
re-inspection, which reads as follows: 
“This inspection is made as a courtesy and 
service for the safety to life and property 
by the electrical inspection bureau without 
cost to you. All repairs must be made by 
a licensed electrical contractor,'' From 
my experience in making many of the re- 
inspections, the fact that the survey is 
made on the basis of a “courtesy and 
service" has an almost electrifying effect 
as it seems that Mr, Public has grown to 
feel that all inspections, by the several 
authorities making them, are made on the 
basis of criticism and/or an immediate 
fee or sometimes “lug.'* The owner is 
immediately pleased to give the inspector 
an opportunity of Belling the idea of 
safety rather than the old idea of telling 
them, in other words, you can tell them 
but that won't always sell them and you 
immediately have a fight on your hands, 
A copy of the re-inspection (or better, 
let’s start referring to it as a survey) is 
left with the owner, without condemna- 
tion 'warning, but with the suggestion 
that the conditions be taken care of for 
his personal gain. The inspector is al- 
ways thanked for the courtesy and serv- 
ice he has rendered and thereby public re- 
lations are immediately bettered, 

LAYMEN'S CO-OPERATION 
RECEIVED 

The next point I think of as being im- 
portant is that the owner’s attention is 


called to the fact that all alterations and 
repairs must be made by a licensed elec- 
trical contractor. Many plants doing 
their own extension work do so through 
ignorance of the law. This notation 
brings up opportunity for discussion or 
at least, in an inoffensive way, directs at- 
tention to the fact that this is a legal 
requirement. 

It will be further noted that the entire 
report is of a non-technical nature and 
with the written comments of the inspec- 
tor make it an easy one for the layman to 
understand. There are parts that can be 
improved on and they certainly will be as 
reprinting becomes necessary. Starting 
from absolute “scratch” I was satisfied 
that the report would give us what we 
were after* At this writing we have 
summarized re-inspection of 67 residen- 
tials and 151 industrial and commercial 
re-inspections; you are probably inter- 
ested in some of our findings and in 
giving them to you I will only hit the 
high points. 

Averaging the defects found in resi- 
dences we found that: 

Each home contained 1,7 unsafe exten- 
sion cords. 

Each home contained 1.9 unapproved 
or misused sockets. 

Every other home used over-sized or 
tampered fuses. 

Every other home had an unapproved 
outlet placed in the floor. 

Every third home had cords tacked 
along the baseboards. 

That each home had an average of six 
electrical defects. 

A summary of the defects found in in- 
dustrial establishments is somewhat 
harder to arrive at, but we did establish 
the following startling facts: 

That 38 per cent are doing their own 
electrical work. 

That 58 per cent are using improperly 
fused, tampered or oversized fuses. 

That 32 per cent 
of the panels are 
overloaded. 

That each place 
had an average of 
3.3 unsafe extension 
cords, 

That each place 
had 2,47 motors im- 
properly connected. 
That there was an 
average of 6.02 sock- 
ets in misuse. 

That there was an 
average of 12.07 de- 
fects per establish- 
ment, counting only 
the types of defects 
I have just men- 
tioned, 

I imrution these 
conditions for the 
purpose of emphasiz- 
{ Continued on page B06) 
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When Pension Arrives, Try Trailer Voyage 

By FRANK W. HALLIN, Veteran L B. E. W. Member 


M ost people seem to think that 
“when my ship comes in” they will 
climb aboai^l and sail out toward 
the blue horizon and tra%'el to strange ami 
delightful lands, beautiful coral isles, sun- 
shine and sandy beaches. 

If I hadn't known by much experience 
that ships make me sick, even before 
they leave the dock sometimes, I would 
probably have thought of my retirement 
in that manner also. Liking travel and 
finding it expensive in the usual, stop 


every night in some different motor court 
or hotel method, I w'as put to it to satisfy 
my travel desires after retirement. 

Blit if an industry ever “ad vented” at 
an opportune time for me it %vas the 
trailer industry. It seemed like the an- 
swer to a maiden’s prayer in that it was 
so fervently received. Here was the 
ideal answer to my problem, travel as you 
wish, sleep in your own bed, when you 
happen on a place 
you like, stay as long 
as you wish. 

Maybe some 
people’s idea of re- 
tirement is going to 
Europe and inspect- 
ing the ruins, mon- 
archial and architec- 
tural, but for me, al- 
though I had trav- 
eled through most 
of the stales before 
going to panama in 
1912, I still wanted 
to see my country 
through rose-colored 
glasses. Sometimes, 
ma y be n e w i n ven- 
tions are a problem, 
but anything that 
provides the average 
dub with the oppor- 
tunity of enjoying 
travel like the rich 
is not in that cate- 
gory. 

Like most ex- 
canal diggers 1 had 


Brother member recounts inter- 
estingly his leisurely trip through 
the West visiting ex-canal diggers. 


looked forw'ard to coming to California 
like a lot of people look forwaivl to heaven. 
It really is the “land of promise,” in fact 
they will promise you, out here, $100 per 
month, $30 every 
Thursday or $200 
per month after 
50 years of age. 

If that isn’t the 
land of pronirse 
then I do not 
know the mean- 
ing of the Avords. 

This is not a 
tale of politics, 
economics or la- 
bor or the many 
things that be- 
guile and rile up 
the people. Hav- 
ing spent most of 
my active years 
in the labor move- 
ment of the country and knowing 
how slowly real progress is made I am 
not going to be misled by politicians’ 
promises in order to get office and then 
dish up a lot of alibis afterwards. This is 
an account of hoAV a working man spends 
his time after dofling the old harness. 

Having plenty of time, I decided, and 
then convinced my better half (which is 
another story) that we would furnish the 


home in Alhambra, live in it long enough 
to feel settled down and then take out 
two years for the first trip to sec this 
w^esLern country at leisure. Our home is 
on CommoiiAvealth Street, a perfectly ap- 
|)ropriate name after we have all been 
rcfluced to common denominators in the 
matter of wealth. No prognosticator can 
ever scare me with the fear of a deluge 
in the future. After the past eight years 
I feel like a fuHfl edged “delugec” and 
competent to meet any disasters. 


THE “VOYAGE” BEGINS 

So on a bright and sunny moniing, the 
seventh of May^ 1936, we started out with 
the Pasat tempo hitched to the car, with 
no destination. That is the beauty of be- 
ing retired, this business of a few weeks 
vacation when you ru.sh like mad to cover 
the earth or a great portion thereof is 
not my idea of living. That is something 
that the American 
people should learn. 
How to live easily. 
If they could all 
spend 10 years or so 
in the tropics it 
would be a good idea, 
for although we 
make fun of the 
manana countries, 
one will have to ad- 
mit that they know 
how to take it easy 
and not rush madly 
to the grave. 

The coast highway 
from Los Angcle.s to 
Puget Sound is one 
long series of de- 
lightful curve.s, with 
the sea on one aide 
and beautiful coun- 
try on the other. You 
travel slowdy and see 
things long enough 
to allow them to 
make an impression 
on your mind instead 
of the swift magic 
(Continued on page 60S) 



THE RETIRED MAN'S PARADISE 



Crater Lake is a deep mdlgo blue. The drive around the 
edge Is 3S miles. 



DAD'S PLACE IS A PARADISE FOR FISHERMEN 
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A. F. of L. Reaffirms Faith 


T he eyes of America turned to 
Houston, Texas, last month as the 
Amei icun Federation of Labor met 
at its annual convention. Dramatic sit- 
uations were played up by the daily 
press — -personalities, clashing philoso- 
phies, demands, threats. The real story 
is best understood by those not actually 
present at Houston, by studying the 
minutes of the convention and the report 
of the A. F. of L* executive council. Seen 
from this distance the characters and 
action are revealed as part of a virile 
but not dis-harmonious scene. 

What happened at Houston wus that 
the American Federation reafhrmed feiith 
in itself as an organization, and in the 


Guiding principle of half-century 
pervades Houston convention and 
action thereafter. 


earn a fair return upon their investment, 
but at the same time we demand that 
they accord to labor the right that we 
guarantee to them or are willing to con- 
cede to them — the right of labor to organ- 
ize, to bai'gain collectively, to speak 
through their chosen representatives 
ami to be paid a wage as high as itulus- 
tiy can afford and that will keep the 
workers of the country in decency and 


In Democracy 

ship of 175,000, took fifth highest place 
among federation affiliates according 
to numerical strength. Leading the list 
was the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters and Chauffeurs which jumped 
from 210,000 in 1937 to 309,200 in 1938, 
having boon granted jurisdiction over 
gas station employees; the Carpenters 
with 300,000 members; the Machinists 
with 190,100 on the rolls; and the Hotel 
and Restaurant Employees with 175,900 
members. The Ilodcarriers and Common 
Laborers forged ahead into sixth place, 
showing an increase in the past year 
from 99,600 members to 147,700. 

Although gaps in the list showed where 
unions affiliated with the C. I. 0, had 



SAN JACINTO MEMOHIALp SHAFT AT SAN JACINTO BATTLEGEOUND NEAR HOUSTON 


in comfort.” 

MEMBERSHIP INCREASES 

The International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, reporting a member- 


American form of government, the 
American nation, of which it believes 
itself to be a permanent part. The actions 
of the convention reiterated the grim de- 
termination of the federation to stick to 
i ts straight course. 

But to the delegates 
and those who fol- 
lowed the action 
closely, there were 
many revelations of 
reasons why this 
particular course 
had become the only 
roadway the federa- 
tion could possibly 
choose. 

In making his 
opening address, 

President William 
Green offered this 
formulation: 


“We believe in col* 
lective bargaining, 
in organization of 
the workers, and we 
want to establish 
here in America a 
condition where men 
may exorcise their 
right to organize and 
bargain collectively, 
free from intimida- 
tion and coercion. We 
extend an invitation 
to employers of the 
country to accept 
that well-developed, 
modern philosophy 
of the American 
Federation of Labor. 
We appeal lo them 
to stop making war- 
fare through their 
organized agencies 
upon organized labor 
and upon organized 
labor's industidal 
and economic philos- 
ophy. We believe in 
private ownership, 
the right of man* 
agement to own and 
control and manage 
their property. We 
believe they should 


boeii dropped from the count, member- 
ship in loyal organizations had climbed 
so rapidly that a gain of nearly three- 
quarters of a million members was reg- 
istered in 1938, bjjjiging the total to 
3,623,087, the high- 
est peak since the 
boom years of 1920 
and 1921. 

During the 12 
months ending Au- 
gust 31, 1938, char- 
ters were issued to 
four national and in- 
ternational unions, 
the National Asso- 
ciation of Post Of- 
hce and Railway 
Mail Laborers; the 
National Association 
of Special Delivery 
Messengers; the In- 
ternational Spinners' 
Union; and the Pro- 
gressive Mine Work- 
ers of America In- 
ternational. To cen- 
tral, local trade and 
federal labor unions 
G24 charters were 
issued. 

Almost every na- 
tional and interna- 
tional union in the 
A. F. of L. showed 
an increase in mem- 
bership, but it was 
particularly marked 
in the case of some 
organizations char- 
tered during 1937. 
The Cleaning and 
Dye House Workers 
tripled the member- 
ship they had re- 
ported at the last 
convention, as did 
the United Wall Pa- 
per Crafts, while the 
Pocketbook and Nov- 
elty Workers showed 
20 times the mem- 
bership they had re- 
ported last year. 

The convention 
voted to continue the 


(Oontlnued cm page ffli) 
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PIONEEUS 


Chicago's delegotes to the IntemaWorial Canuentitm ot Rochcmer 
in Jfill. Left to right» back rota: J. F- CaUmon, J. J. O'Brien, James 
Lamb, H. W. Raymond, Hay McFthany and C, M, Paulsen, ali 
U U. No. 134; S. J* Fay, L. U. No. 3B1; W. J- Ftaider, L. U. Wo. 4&; 
Joftn L. CoUtns and F. Hoban, of L. V. No. 0, Second rota: D. L. 
Bernard, Joe j4Uender, C* L. Hampton, ojT L. U. No. 134; John F. 
WichoLs, L. U. No, 376; L. IV he ley, of L. U. No. J34; James F. Boyle, 
L. U. No. 376; J, O'Connell, P. F. SulEioan, both 0 / L. U. No. 
Front row: S. A. Grtmblot, J. J. Ryan and Ray Cleary, of L. V. No. IS4; 
O. H. LutTnan, of L. U. No. 2SZ; F. A. Singer and J. W. Yount, both of 
L. U. No. 9 


One of the earliest tn/ormal pictures in the 
BrothcThood's pictorial history. Delegates to the 
St, Louis Contention of 190J, left to right: t. Frank 
Godwin, 2. Thomas Ryan, 3* Not identi/ied, 4. 
Charles Condon, 5. Weissinper, treasuTer of the 
I. B. E. W. in 1903; 6. George W. Whitford, L. U. 
No. 3, nouj international Eacccutite Council mem- 
ber; 7, James Morrison, of L» U. No. 3; S. J. T. 
Kelly, first Gratid Secretary- Treasurer of the 
Brotherhood 


Tioenty- three years ago, a group of Intemattonal Oj^cers attending 
the conaenCion ttt St, Paul, Minn., in Back row, members of the 

jnternationci Execwtiue Council* Three of these veterans still hold 
their posts tn the council. Left to right: Frank L. Kelly, L. U- No. 
103; B. M. Scott, I.* U, No. 82; George W. Whit/ord, L. U. No. 3; 
Frank J. Siaor, L. U. No. 59; H. W. Raven, L. V. No. 134; M. P. 
Gordon, L. U. No. 5 

First row: J. P. Noortan, L. U. No* 2, international nice president; 
TVilifam A, Hogan, L. U. No* 3, intematioTuil treasurer; Charles P* 
Ford, L. U, No. 247, international secretary (and son); Frank J. 
McNulty, L* U. No. 52, international president; G. M. Bugniazet, 
h* U* No. 419, international vice president; Louis C. Grosser, L* U. 
No. 404, intematiOTml vice president 


Charles M. Paulsen, of L. V, No. 134, Chicago, 
notv chairman of the International Executive 
Council f center of picture), symbolizes the elec- 
trical ivorker in early doys of the Brotherhood, 
proud of the emblems of his craft 
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Don’t Skip: This Page Looks Dull But Isn’t 


Charts and tables by M. > 1 . Cosmey^ 
research assistant, 

F or nearly eight years now the mem- 
bers of the I. B. E, W. have been 
keeping weekly records of the actual 
amount of work which they obtain. Once 
a year these records are summarized 
by the local unions and the results sent 
in to the I. B, E, W, Research Depart- 
ment in the International Oftice, Sta- 
tistics of this type, based upon employ- 
ment experience, are coming to be 
recognized more and more as of vita! 
importance to labor organizations* As 
far as we know the L B. E, W. was the 
first labor union to adopt a system of 
keeping actual employment records* 
Annual reports for the year 1937 are 
stiU drifting in to the Research Depart- 
ment, but the great majority of them 
have now been received. On the basts of 
reports received up until the middle of 
October, 1938, we find that L B* E. W* 
members as a whole averaged an !1 per 
cent increase in employment during 1937 
o’^^er 1936, 

Reports covering 13,1^2 members show 
that they performed a total of over 
31,792,000 man-hours of work at the 
trade last year. This was an average of 
1,658,3 hours of employment per worker, 
or the equivalent of 207 full eight-hour 
days' work for the year, as compared 
with 187 full days' work per member in 
1936. 



Average 

Autfra ge 


Na. of Hoars 

A'o* o/ Days 


Worked 

IF or feed 

1931 

931.3 

116 

1933 

73K.2 

02 

1933 

B22.1 

103 

1934 

„ 967.7 

121 

1935 . 

. _ 1,240.3 

165 

1936 - 

. 1.493.0 

187 

1937 . 

1.668.3 

207 


Summarizing as a group the reports 
submitted by our inside local unions, we 
find that members engaged 
primarily in the construction 
branch of the electrical trade 
averaged 1,506 hours of work 
apiece, or 188 full days in 1937, 
as against 162 days in 1936. 

In 1933 inside wiremeu av- 
eraged only 64 days' work, ac- 
cording to our records — a fact 
which emphasizes the com- 
pliiLe standstill to which the 
construction Industry came 
during the depression. Labor 
economists generally agree 
that in normal years, after al- 
lowances have been made for 
holidays, Sundays, and rainy 
or mclement weather, building 
trades w^orkers obtain approxi- 
mately 200 days' work during 
the year. With respect to elec- 
trical wiring, much of which 
IS done indoors, protected from 
interruptions due to poor 
weather, this figure should be 
some%vhat higher. 


Unique local union research be- 
gins to pay big dividends. Review 
of eight years of economic book- 
keeping. 


UJILLTY AND BUILDING 
CONTRASTED 

As usual, I. B. E* W. members engaged 
in the electric utility branch of our trade 
experienced more stable employment than 
did our members dependent upon the 
building trades. Combining the reports 
of outside, lineman, electric power and 
light and utility locals, we learn that 
members in the public utility field aver- 
aged 239 days' employment in 1937, as 
against 247 days in 1936 and 188 days in 
1932 (the worst year of the depression for 
our utility members). We are distressed 
to note that there was a slight falling off 
of employment among this gi'oup in 1937 
over 1936— a drop of approximately 3 per 
cent. 

It is quickly seen that the average num- 
ber of days' work for members attached 
to the power ami light industry in their 
worst year (188 days) exactly equalled 
that of inside wi remen in 1937, the best 
year for our building trades group since 
the depression. Despite the fact that the 
employment of our insidemen has nearly 
trebled in the four years following 1933, 
it is apparent that the construction in- 
dustry is still in a very depressed 
condition. 

The F* W^ Dodge Corp* publishes 
periodically the total value of building 
construction contracts awarded in 37 
states of the country. These figures are 
recognized as one of our best barometers 
of conditions in the construction indus- 
try. They reveal the industry's failure 
to have recovered its lost volume* 


Construction 
Contracts Awarded 


(S7 states) 

1928 $6,023,300,000 

U>29 6.760,800,000 

1933 1,266,700,000 

1937 2,917,800,000 


The I. B. E. W. has always used the 40- 
hour week, the 160-hour month (40x4) 
and the 1,920-hOur year (160x12) as rep- 
resentative of "full-time" emplayment 
for its members, Actually the annual 
figure is somewhat short of the maximum 
employment possible in a given year, as it 
is based upon only 48 weeks (12x4) to the 
year, instead of 52. 

This figui'e was adopted because it was 
felt to strike a fair balance between the 
employment experience of our Brothers 
in the building trades, who normally work 
less than 48 weeks even in good years, 
and our members in the public utility and 
other fields who normally work the whole 
year around. Such a compromise, we 
believe, represents the picture for the T. 
B, E. W* membership as a whole. The 
1 ^20-hour year is equivalent to 240 full 
wmking days. Fifty- two weeks of five 
days each would give a maximum work- 
year of 260 days, from which allowances 
would have to be made for holidays, 
vacations, etc. 

On the 1,920-hour basis the records for 
all rnporting members indicate that our 
organization as a whole attained an aver- 
age of 86.4 per cent of full employment 
for 1937* Past records show the follow- 
ing employment and unemployment ratios 
(see also the diagram on this page) : 



Per Cent 

Per Cent 


Employed 

Unempioyed 

1931 

48.5 

51.5 

1932 

38.4 

6t.6 

193.3 

42,8 

67.2 

1934 

50.4 

40.6 

1935 

64.6 

35.4 

1936 

77J 

22.2 

1937 

86.4 

13.6 


We are gratified to note the 
substantial increase in employ- 
ment for the I. B. E. W, as 
a whole, although, as we have 
already seen, the improvement 
was not general, utility em- 
ployees having experienced a 3 
per cent decline in work op- 
portunity. 

Our averages for the year 
1937 would have been consid- 
erably greater had not a second 
business recession set in, in the 
middle of last year. We began 
the year with an average em- 
ployment ratio equaling 81 
per cent of our theoretical full- 
time (160 hours per man per 
month) for January and rose 
to a peak of 96 per cent for the 
month of July; but the poten- 
tial boom was short-lived. With 
the turn of the business cycle 
in August our employment 
tumbled rapidly to an average 


RELATIVE EMPLOYMENT AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

/8£i^ 
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EMPLOYMENT OF I.B.E.W. MEMBERS 
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CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 
ANO ELECTRIC POWER PRODUCTION 
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of only 79 per cent during' November and 
December* 

How much of this mid*sunimer rise and 
subsequent decline mig^ht be attributed 
to normal seasonal fluctuations cannot be 
hazarded with any degree of accuracy. 
Because of the abnormal irregularities 
caused by the depression throughout the 
period for which our members have kept 
their employment records (1931*1937) ^ it 
has been inadvisable to compute what the 
seasonal trend far normal years would 
have been* 

REVEALS DEPRESSION DIP 

The construction industry has always 
been particularly sensitive to changes in 
general business conditions* Throughout 
the first half of 1937 the employment of 
our inside wireman members continued 
the steady climb which had started in the 
spring of 1933 and had continued there* 
after without major interruption, other 
than seasonal winter dips* But in the 
latter half of 1937 the second or ^'little 
depression” set in; construction employ- 
ment plunged precipitately from a peak 
of 93 per cent of “full-time” in July to a 
low of 68 per cent in December* Average 
construction employment for the year was 
78 per centj as compared with 68 per cent 
for 1936* 

On the accompanying graph have been 
plotted the average number of hours of 
work obtained by inside wi remen (Curve 
E) for every month from January, 1931, 
through December, 1937* A decided mid- 
summer bulge, at least partly due to sea- 
sonal activity, will be noted in 1931 (be- 
fore the full, disruptive influence of the 
great depression made itself felt) and in 
1935, 1936 and 1937* 


Similar curves representing the aver- 
age employment, per worker, have been 
graphed for our members engaged in the 
electric power and light industry {Curve 
A) and for all reporting I* B. E* VV. mem- 
bers combined (the heavy Curve D) . At 
the left edge of the chart will be found 
the vertical scale along which is meas- 
ured the average number of hours of em- 
ployment obtained per month by members 
in each of these three classifications* 

For the purpose of comparing our L B* 
E* W* data with authoritative figures on 
the construction and the electric utility 
industries, we have also plotted on the 
chart, in dotted lines, the F* W* Dodge 
Corporation’s data on the total monthly 
value of building consti^ction contracts 
awarded in the 37 states from which it 
collects reports (Curve C). and the total 
monthly production of electric power in 
the United States, as published by the 
Federal Power Commission in Washing- 
ton, D* C. (Curve B). 

The vertical scales for Curvos B and C 
are to be found at the right-hand side of 
the chart. The value of contracts awarded 
is measured in millions of dollars per 
month and power production in billions 
of kilowatt hours* 

Studying the curves C and E together, 
representing the F. W* Dodge and the 
I. B. E. W* data on the construction in- 
dustry, we see that the value of contracts 
awarded fiuctuates more violently than 
does employment — as is to be expected, 
since the letting or not letting of con- 
tracts is not subject to the stabilizing in- 
fiuences affecting a job in actual progress, 
but rather follows the desires and opin- 
ions of the builder* We also see that the 
two curves. C and E, move up and down 
together, following the same general 


trend* And finally we note that in 1937 
the drop at the end of the year more than 
wiped out the gains made during the first 
half of the. year, putting a temporary end 
to the recent upward progress of the 
building industry* 

Since the general trend had been up- 
ward. and since the two curves (as well 
as Curves A, B and D) ended in a worse, 
or at least no better, condition at the close 
of the year than at the beginning, we con- 
clude that the declines which they ex- 
perienced must have been something more 
than a normal seasonal drop with the 
arrival of colder weather* In other words, 
there had been a definite change in the 
direction of the business cycle* Looking 
back now from 1938, we do not believe the 
cyclical change to be more than a short 
recession* 

As we might expect, all five curves 
tended to experience a dip as they passed 
over a month of February — the shortest 
month in any year. Employment in the 
utility industry (Curve A) maintained a 
steadier keel, on the whole, than in the 
building trades* 

VALIDITY OF UTILITY RECORD 

This is the first time that we have pub- 
lished our data on the work records of 
public utility members for the year 1931. 
since but a few locals in this classification 
made annual reports for the first year. 
It was not until 1933 that the Interna- 
tional Office seriously endeavored to ob- 
tain work statistics from this branch of 
the trade* The first two years of opera- 
tion of our employment- record system 
’were experimental, at best, and it is with 
some hesitancy that we publish the figures 
for utility members for either of the years 
(Continued on pnge 621) 
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Brass Hats vs. 


Level Heads In Industry 


By ARTHUR E. SUFFERN, Economisf 


Arthur Suffern has for years 
studied and wntten widely on collective 
bargaining* He is the author of seiner a I 
well-knQion books* 

P erhaps nothing is of greater con- 
cern to induetry at the present time 
than constructive relations between 
employers and employees. The human 
factor is increasingly recognisied as im* 
porlant as the other productive factors, 
if not more important Repeated experi- 
ences show that the attitudes of employ- 
ers and employees and the procedure they 
have for governing their relations are 
quite as important as the capacity for 
efficiency of the individuals concerned. 
Why are we just beginning to appre- 
ciate these factst And why is there so 
relatively little use of these facts that 
have been learned by progressive em- 
ployers? Of course^ employers have been 
comparatively slow about the adoption of 
inventions in machines and processes. 
But they have been still slower about 
adopting what we may call inventions in 
human relations in industry, WTien 
workers begin to organize aud demand 
collective relations in industries which 
have been unorganized, why are the em- 
ployers in unorganized industries so slow 
about trying to find out how some em- 
ployers have established successful and 
profitable collective relations with their 
employees? 

If we are frank, I think we shall have 
to admit there is something about the 
ownership and control of the productive 
facilities under the institution of private 
property that explains the attitudes of 
many employers who have comparatively 
poor relations with their employees. 
Private ownership gives control not only 
over productive facilities but over people 
who would like to earn a living by col- 
laborating with employers. We all un- 
derstand the handicaps the individual 
employer has m producing for a com- 
petitive market He cannot give Jobs if 
he does not have a market for his goods. 
He cannot pay wages which make it im- 
possible for him to stay in business. But 
these factors do not explain why many 
employers are autocrats when they come 
to deal with labor, Nor do they explain 
why such employers do not bring to their 
dealings with labor the same common 
sense they apply to other aspects of their 
business. Seemingly, for many of them, 
there is something about, owning and con- 
trolling that causes them to lose their 
perspective when they deal with labor. 
Gan it be the power to give or refuse 
jobs? Can it be the fear that giving la 
bor a collective status will necessitate 
the surrender of some of that power? Do 
they disbelieve other employers who say 
that they have found that democracy in 
industry pays and is good business? 

For example, Sam Lewisohn, vice 
president and treasurer of the Miami 


A brief, economic history of the 
United States, including the rise of 
unions, and growth of co-operative 
relations. 


Copper Company, says in the Manage- 
ment Reinew, March, 1938, that the 
democratic tradition is a resource which 
has not been carried over into business as 
it should have been. We have largely 
“liquidated the caste system which under- 
lies the social fabric of all Europe and 



ARTHUB E, SUFFER N 


Asia" and we should not build up an- 
other caste system based on wealth and 
authority. Business executives ahnuld 
carry over the humanitarian spirit they 
have in their ^'social life” into “their in- 
dustrial activity” affecting their “rela- 
tions with their employees.” He inaiats 
that the “democratic attitude on the part 
of an executive has become a real busi- 
ness asset” if an excutive is “to be a suc- 
cess.” One may be “competent tech- 
nically” hut if he is an autocrat instead 
of a democratic leader he fails to gain 
the co-operation so essential to successful 
business. 

Or consider what Arthur H, Young, 
former vice president of the United 
States Steel Corporation and now con^ 
suiting professor of industrial relations 
at Stanford University, is quoted as say- 
ing before the Second Annual Business 
Conference, held at Stanford University, 
July 22, 1938, speaking on managemnCs 
responsibnity in industrial relations, he 
declared, “I would like to lecture all the 


brass hats in industry on Lheir deficien- 
cies in labor relations,” Better relations 
are a “matter of good business” and he is 
“alarmed” at “the evidence of the rift 
and loss of confidence between employer 
and employee,” 

INVOJ.VES DEMOCRACY 

Recently 1 had an extended conference 
with a man who is a partner in one of the 
largest engineering and management con- 
cerns which seeks to establish for its 
clients constructive labor relations. After 
extensive experience in dealing with em- 
ployers in this respect this man has 
reached the conclusion that if democracy 
is to be preserved in this country, demo- 
cratic relations between employers and 
employees must be establi^ed in industry, 

CAPITALIZING THE DEMOCRATIC 
TRADITION 

Why have not more of the employers of 
this country sought to capitalize the dem- 
ocratic tradition of which Mr, L#ewisohn 
speaks? The absurdity of trying to sub- 
jugate people born under a democratic 
tradition to the point of making indus- 
trial slaves of them would seem to be 
obvious. To realize this is particularly 
important now that the workers have 
legal protection against practices which 
would subjugate them. This should be 
more than obvious when many progres- 
sive employers are demonstrating that 
industrial leadership of employees and 
co-operative relations with them is a part 
of good business. Furthermore, they have 
learned that the abuse of the power of 
authority which private ownership gives 
is distinctly bad business. 

Perhaps nothing would lay as solid a 
groundwork for good employer-employee 
relations as a thorough knowledge by the 
parties concerned of the evolution of in- 
dustrial relations up to the present. It 
certainly would help them avoid the mis- 
takes which their predecessors have 
made. Supposo then we turn our atten- 
tion to a brief survey of some of the more 
important developments in that evolution. 

Prom 1900 to 1914 organized labor 
gained a status important enough to com- 
mand recognition by industry and the 
government. It was definitely recognized 
that organized workers in many indus- 
tries could gum up the works during the 
World War if they could not be induced 
to play ball. Accordingly they received 
unprecedented consideration and the War 
Labor Board, in connection with the ad- 
justment of disputes in unorganized in- 
dustries, tried to lay the foundation for 
peaceful relations in individual concerns 
as well as among groups of organized 
employees and employees, 

OPEN SHOP DRIVE 

Organized workers, like other people, 
thought they were fighting a war to make 

(Continued on page 607) 
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Modern Engineering? Go to Indian Mounds 

By FRED RUPERT, L O*, Formerly L, U- No. 153 


W E moderns look upon the Bible as 
listing the actions of man from 
his origination with its dates go- 
ing back to 4004 B* C. We also look 
upon **The Holy Land” as being very 
ancient in comparison with our own coun- 
try, but we are greatly mistaken. 

Within these United States there were 
living a race of peoples for many years 
prior to either of these times. These 
dwellers left no written or pictured rec- 
ords for us to decipher but they did leave 
many traces and monuments with much 
of their lives concealed within, just wait- 
ing for the right men to work on these 
monuments and record their findings. 

These records are in the form of 
mounds. Their siase varies as much as 
their shapes, but their locations, from an 
engineering standpoint, could not 
be better chosen today, from either 
a civil or military standpoint. Space 
prohibits any great detail about 
them, as a whole, but I will try to 
cover the highlights of two of the 
best known, that are as different in 
size, shape, and use, as the sun and 
the stars, 

‘*Fort Ancient,” appropriately 
named, is a fortified village site 
that is situated on a plateau, at the 
summit of the east bank of the 
Little Miami River, in Warren 
County, Ohio, a few miles south- 
east of Lebanon, Ohio. This loca- 
tion is often called the masterpiece 
of defensive earthworks of these 
peoples. 

The fortification walls are over three 
and one-half miles around, following the 
winding way along the cliff tops, necessi- 
tated by the irregular edges caused by 
the erosion of the rock by the action of 
weather and time. These walls rise 
almost perpendicular from the surround- 
ing valleys on three sides, in some places 
over hundreds of feet, reinforced, defen- 
sively, by these earthen rampart walls. 
These walla take care of the three sides 
of the large rock promontory, that juts 
out from the chain of hills. The fourth 
side was protected by a stone wall. 

One thing stands out very prominently, 
the defensive intention, both from loca- 
tion and construction. At different points 
along the edge of the cliffs are found 
sharp points of rock Jutting straight out 
from the walls that can at once be placed 
as guard posts, for from these locations 
one can view the surrounding lowland for 
miles as well us see both ways along the 
river that flows at the foot of the cliffs. 

COMBINED LISE OF RESERVOIRS 

Within the walls can be seen the loca- 
tions of their cisterns. These could have 
been used for a three-fold purpose, stor- 
age of soft 'water, drinking water in case 
of siege or failure of their wells, and, 
from their shapes, moats for defense. 
Their wells were laboriously sunk do'wn 


Member writer makes us all a lit- 
tle humble about modern achieve- 
ments, Craftsmen of 12,000 years 
ago. 


through the stone with crude tools. It 
must have taken them many years to 
accomplish this task as the entire under- 
body of the location is solid rock. 

Their storage places for grain and such 
like were also sunk into the ground and 
the finding of these gives us many more 
facts about this strange race of people. 
Within these underground bins are found 


coni, beans, squash, pumpkin, tobacco^ 
and other seeds. The corn is nothing 
like we are used to seeing as the ears are 
not over two inches long and three quar- 
ters of an inch m diameter. This is the 
cob. 

Their ornaments or Jewelry, were few. 
They nearly all wore ear spools made of 
stone, wood, bone or copper, and many 
of these were covered with a thin hand- 
b eaten piece of copper in raw form. Many 
fresh water pearls were used by them and 
quite a few strings have been unearthed 
but all except one string was spoiled and 
crumbled as soon as exposed to the air. 
This spoilage was caused by the action 
of water seeping through the iron ore and 
other chemicals causing an oxidation that 
exposure to the air finished. 

For arms they were equipped with bows 
and arrows, stone tipped, as well as stone 
knives and hatchets. There was a very 
little metal used by them and nearly all 
of this was copper, hand-beaten, raw. 

FLINT CHIPPERS AS CRAFTSMEN 

Most people think that every war- 
rior made his own arrow tips, hut they 
did not with these people, for their flint 
chipper was one of their highest prized 
mechanics. They also had others w'hose 
duty it was to make pipes and pottery. 
All these mechanics were rated high and 


buried with full honors and the markers 
of their trades. 

For the making of arrow tips, regular 
parties were sent out to procure the raw 
stock, which was roughly shaped at the 
quarry and transported back many long 
weary miles on their backs. Most of the 
raw flint in this section was obtained 
from ”Flint Ridge,” a location close to 
Newark, Ohio. 

There was a great variation in their 
burials, as the w^arriors, and possibly 
lesser chiefs, were secreted in rock crev- 
ices along the cliff sides while the squaws 
and children were buried in the valleys 
belowf. Their leading chiefs w^ere often 
burled by laying them out on the ground 
and building a mound over the remains. 
These mounds acted, often, in a dual 
manner, as they formed a marker 
in the memory of the one interred 
within and also as a point for the 
sending and receiving of messages 
by fire and smoke. A few of them 
were erected for the sole purpose of 
signals. 

The size and form of the mound 
varies with the country and the 
use it was erected for. In many 
instances it is only a small heap of 
sand or shell w^hilc in others it 
may cover acres and extend over a 
hundred feet in the air. Most of 
the conical shaped ones are on 
high hill tops. The largest is lo- 
cated near Moundsville, W. Va., 
and the next largest is at Miamis- 
burg, Ohio (on route U, S, No, 25). 

SYMBOLIC CONTOURS 

Some of these mounds are in the shape 
of birds and animals. The Iarge,st in 
the country are in the shape of serpents. 
There are three of this type in the 
southern part of the state, bnt only tw'o 
of them have been saved from the plo\v. 

The largest one is located near Colum- 
bus, Ohio, but is not nearly as well laid 
out as the one in Adams County, a short 
distance from Hillsboro, Ohio, on state 
route No, 73-360, around which has been 
created Great Serpent Mound Stiite Park, 

This engineering project, colossal to its 
builders, is on a location closely resem- 
bling ^'Fort Ancient,” except for the 
earthworks. Here the rocky cliff rises 
from the river bed with a sharp point at 
its extreme eiuL The efligy s La its a few 
feet from the edge of this cliff and ex- 
tends back in a series of sw^eeping curves. 
It is built of rock, overcoated with clay 
that has been packed into all crevices to 
make it as nearly w^aterproof as possible 
along its entire length of 1,254 feet. 

The wide open mouth is nearly 60 feet 
from jaw to Jaw and nearly the same 
from the point of connection, at the 
neck, making a sort of V that measures 
30 feet wdde and 15 feet high, where it 
joins the neck. 

(Continued on page U241 
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Visions of a The great American republic, like a 
Nation^s Need grogg>^ man, rouses itself from sleep, 
rubs its eyes and looks around at a 
world changing so rapidly it is hardly recognizable, 
Japan seeks complete control of Asia, Germany now 
all but dominates Europe. The British empire is in 
eclipse. It may well be that Hitler and Mussulitii will 
seek to organize the republics of South America on a 
totalitarian basis. 

Because of these facts the task that confronts the 
United States is one of singular difficulty. It would 
be easy to compromise with total! tar ianism, as Premier 
Chamberlain has done, for the great democracy of 
England. But anyone with any knowledge of Hitler's 
formulae and philosophy knows that this is merely 
a postponement of the struggle. Those persons who 
declare that the Munich peace is a pact to end peace 
are pithily stating a truth. Or, the United States 
can make another major blunder by seeking to imitate 
totalitarianism at home by either the swift or slow 
destruction of democracy. Either course elected and 
pursued would mean a victory for totalitarianism, A 
vastly more difficult problem is how can we preserve 
the fruits of 150 years of democratic government and 
halt totalitarianism. 

One thing is certain: There must be a brutal and 
realistic facing of all facts and realities. At home 
there must be a struggle to the death against hypoc- 
risy and sophistry. There can be no compromise in 
the present struggle either at home or abroad. If 
democracy is to be preserved, we must ruthlessly 
pursue that course and let the costs be what they 
will. Democracy does not mean the setting up in 
industry, for example, of either labor union or the 
management association as master of any given in- 
dustry, It means the control of that industry by the 
conference method through joint councils of manage- 
ment and unionists on a co-operative basis. This is 
nothing new in American life, but it must be extended 
rapidly to all industries and then democratically con- 
trolled industries must be made to fit into a national 
whole where the greatest good for the greatest number 
shall be preserved. 


Those hypocrites and sophists who talk industrial 
democracy merely as a blind for this or that nostrum 
will have to climb down from their seats of power 
and fit into the new picture of the self-governing in- 
dustry, The clamorous charlatans will have to go. 
Even if wo do this necessary thing and then begin 
to operate our self-governing industry on the basis 
of fact and reason, we shall still have the tremendous 
problem of aUaining emotional unity — ^the kind of 
unity that Hitler creates with whip and gun and 
drill sergeant's hobnail boot. 

We expect America to accept the third and more 
difficult way. We are not kidding ourselves about the 
easiness of the job. 


Fortune Writes Having attempted vainly to smear 
A Blurb the A, F, of L. with the tar brush 

of co-operation with the Chamber 
of Commerce in an attack on the National Labor 
Relations Board, apologists for the board now take 
comfort in the fact that Fortune Magazine, spokesman 
for big business, writes favorably about the board. 
Fortune Magazine claims that the board is being sup- 
ported by the rank and file of organized labor. 

It utterly ignores the finding of the recent Gallup 
poll, published in the September Jouenal, that 92 per 
cent of the American people believe the National 
Labor Relations Board has been partisan to the 
C. I, 0, Fortune Magazine's article on the labor board 
purports to be an objective study. It turns out to be 
a puff for the board, its staff and its administration 
after the grandiose style of Fortune Magazine, with 
hollow trumpets and good photography. 

How can an article be called objective that does nol 
consider on its merits any criticism of the board? 
Surely no human agency can be perfect, and surely 
the National Labor Relatnms Board has made some 
blunders; and surely some of the critics must be 
right, but in the spirit of its blurbed writing Fortune 
Magazine sweeps aside all censure of the board as 
unfounded and gives a shout of glee. 

We don’t know what kind of polities Fortune Maga- 
zine is playing but we do know that no fair-minded 
person can accept its article as objective. 


Hitler’s One tenet of Hitler’s philosophy, admitting 
Will that it is rotten, dishonest, cheap and 
tawdry, is sound. That is, that the basic 
determining factor in any given situation is the human 
will. Hitler has outbluffed every other nation at the 
poker table because he has sat longer at cards and 
refused to quit. It makes little difference whether 
he is a fool, a knave, and a butcher, he still believes 
supremely in his own folly, knavery and cruelty and 
hangs on like a bulldog to his plan of world domination. 
Can a democracy reach via co-operative effort the 
same degree of unity and the same singleness of 
determination that the dictator has? We are to soon 
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see. Now is the time for Americans to ask themselves, 
do I believe in democracy and do I believe in it so 
supremely that nothing, not even lies, bribery, hard- 
ship or death can make me unbelieve? 


Research Within this number of the ELECTRICAL 
Pays Workers Journal is published a valuable 
article based upon the findings of the 
Research Department over the last six years. When 
the Brotherhood embarked upon its research project 
with local unions, it stated to them that the full value 
of the research project could not be revealed at once. 
Early findings do not reveal basic conclusions. It 
lakes figures over a long period of time to reveal 
trends. It now looks as if the Research Department 
is beginning to cash in on the excellent work of its 
local union assistants who laboriously gather figures, 
keep them accurately, and .send them into the central 
office. 

One of the charts accompanying this article traces 
the hours of utility members alongside of electric 
power production. This chart reveals that the hour.s 
worked by utility members follow'ed electric production 
quite accurately from January, 1931, to January, 1936. 
Then something happened — something dramatic and 
significant. Electric production began to increase 
rapidly and to draw away from the jagged line describ- 
ing the hours worked by our members. Just what this 
means may not now be entirely clear but it appears 
to imply that in the utility industry workers are be- 
ginning to suffer the consequences of new technological 
progress. We are not going to press this point, now, 
except to point out the striking value of such knowl- 
edge to our entire membership and to promote again 
the idea that the research service of our local unions 
is well nigh indispensable to the entire membership. 


War Is World war enlistments in all armies ex- 
Costly ceeded 66,000,000 men. It is accurately 
estimated by the U. S. War Department that 
the total killed and dead in the World War for all 
armies was 8,540,000 men. At the same time it is 
probable that 7,750,000 men additional were accounted 
among the missing. These cold figures indicate noth- 
ing about the anguish of wounded and crippled, nor 
the ravages of disease and crime. 

According to H. C. Englebrecht, writing in the Plan 
Age for October, it has been estimated that an attack 
from the air upon London would net possibly the 
killing of 50,000 men and women and children in one 
night. This reveals an astounding spectacle of war, 
and yet this spectacle has not given the war lords 
pause. They are still marching and they are still 
destroying. 

What then are the democratic peoples to do? Civili- 
zation surely lies in the direction of peace and yet 
civilization can not endure under the heel of conquerors 
and dictators. The world has shrunk rapidly since the 
close of the Great War, It is much smaller now than 


then. Hardly a city on the globe lies outside the range 
of bombing. 

Democratic peoples, therefore, are faced with the 
problem of earnest defence without militarization, of 
preserving peace without losing that priceless jewel 
of courage. It is doubtful whether the world ever 
faced a dilemma like this before. 


Business Business is better. Federal Reserve index 
Is Belter for industrial production has climbed from 
the recent low of 76 to well above 90. Car 
loadings show a more thaa seasonal increase of 5,026 
cars to reach a peak beyond any month since Novem- 
ber 6, 1937. The automobile industry appears to be 
recovering. The building industry appears to be 
improving. No building boom is in sight, however, 
yet measured by the value of F, IL A. mortgages 
accepted for insurance, there is a decided gain. Best 
of all, the purchasing power of the dollar ha.s increased 
from 111a year ago to 124. 

Sumner H. Slichter, Harvard economist, asked the 
question in the Atlantic Monthly, why was the boom 
of 1936-37 so brief and the collapse so severe? He 
finds the answer in the fact that there were few long- 
term commitments during the boom of 1937 and he 
finds the reason for this in the fact that business is 
taking small profits or no profits at all. He says that 
Americans have been misled by false impressions of 
profits from reports of 700 large companies. There 
are, however, about 400,000 active corporations in this 
country, and the bulk of busine.ss is still done by small 
concerns which issue no public reports. He finds that 
in these companies profits were dangerously low. 


Electrical No person connected with the electrical 
Tomorrow industry can be unresponsive to the pic- 
ture painted by Floyd L. Carlisle, chair- 
man of the board of the Consolidated Edison Company 
of New York, of the electrical industry of tomorrow. 
Mr. Carlisle spoke with other .speakers at the World’s 
Fair. 

“This great fair, among other things, is to portray 
what electricity may do in the future,” Mr. Carlisle 
said. "The future New Yorker may walk on a street 
at night as bright as daylight, flooded with changing 
colors to the accompaniment of symphonic music 
synthetically produced by the blending of electric 
waves of varying frequencies. 

“It is my thought that there are no inventions in 
the world, but merely discoveries, It cannot be 
thought that there are no other great fundamental 
facts undiscovered, or that probing into these mys- 
teries of the univer.se will fail to develop great indus- 
tries for the use and fuller comfort of the human race. 
The old American western frontier is gone, but the 
vastly greater frontier of science has arrived. 

“hi the discoveries that have made electricity so 
commonplace in our lives, the manufacturers of elec- 
trical machinery have played a leading role. 
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GIVE THANKS FOR AMERICA 


O N Thanksgiving: 19S8, give 

thanks that you live in fi^ee Amer* 
ica. In 1&20 a band of pilgrims 
landed, one bleak December day, on the 
coast of New England* They had left 
their mother country, England, and 
crossed the perilous seas, venturing their 
possessions, their future, their comfort, 
even their lives, in the pursuit of an ideal 
of freedom* 

The United States is reali;&ing with 
particular force, as we see oppression and 
persecution under the despotic govern- 
ments of nazism, fascism and coiEiuiunism 
in Europe, that this country owes its 
founding, and owes its system of govern* 
ment, to men and w'omen whose ideal of 
freedom was so strong that they could not 
bow to despotism. Rather than stibordl- 
nate mind and conscience to a tyrannical 
authority they abandoned their homes 
and fled to a wilderness* 

These were the people who gave origin 
to Thanksgiving Day, setting aside one 
day of the year for the express purpose 
of thanking God for his bounty to them in 
a new land* 

On this Thanksgiving Day, give thanks 
for our democratic form of government, 
in w'hich every citizen can participate* 
You may say, our government is not 
perfect nor are all of office holders 
perfect. Certainly not, but we are free 
to express ourselves and to work for 
change of anything we believe is wrong, 
without fearing the listening ear of the 
spy and the horrors of the concentration 
camp* 

Give thanks for our free trade unions, 
strong enough to resist domination by any 
outside forces, strong enough to step into 
a conference with powerful employers as 
equals. Under a despotic government 
trade unions are the first to be destroyed 
because they are the greatest bulwark of 
defense for the workers^ rights. 

Give thanks that we may w^ork where 
we wish, at any occupation at which we 
are competent, that we may exert an 
influence in determining onr wage.s and 
hours of work; and finally, if we decide 
to quit work* we can do it* 

IDEA I. OF TOLERANCE 

Give thanks that we can bring up our 
children in the ideals of tolerance, kind- 
liness, fair play and courtesy. We donh 
have to poison their mrnds with racial in- 
tolerance and the brutalizing doctrine of 
might makes right. We don’t have to 
turn them over the state at an early age 
to see their minds regimented, their 
bodies prepared for slaughter* 


By A WORKEH^S WIFE 

T give thanks, and I hope that you do, 
too, that we can read what we choose and 
thus be able to form our own thoughts, 
without fear of raiding squads battering 
our doors looking for ‘^subversive litera- 
ture.” That we can turn the radio dial 
wherever we please, or turn it off entirely* 
That when we listen to our President 
speak it is because we want to, not be- 
cause we have to. That we do not have to 
listen to the screams of a madman who 
has beaten us into submission, and bellow 
forth our ebeers whenever he pauses. 

And give thanks for a beautiful and 
bountiful land, with its many and varied 
resources, well able to supply a generous 
living to every one of its citizens — and 
our gratitude that we are free to work 
to make this possibility a reality* 

Thank God that you are able to worship 
Him as you choose ; that you do not have 
to give up your religious ideals and ac- 
cept those handed down to you by a brutal 
dictator* 

Give thanks that you can go out and 
choose your food and clothing from the 
best that you are able to pay for, rather 
than accepting food card rationing, with 
substitute materials in food and clothing 
that the government says you must take 
— and like ! 

And be glad that you do not have to 
live with fear — Fear grinning over your 
shoulder, following you on the street, 
standing beside you while you work, sit* 
ting at your table, haunting your bed- 
chamber at night. Fear of what may 
happen — and Tvhich you are powerless to 
prevent; fear of the slightest thing that 
you may do to offend your oppressors* Be 
glad that you can stand on your own feet, 
think your own thoughts, and keep your 
self-respect* 

THE PICTURE CLARIFIES 

I think we are beginning to see the 
true picture of the totalitarian state 
clearly now, after the Munich peace*” It 
is a peace with no stability. Democracy 
in Europe now is in desperate straits as 
long as the dictators keep their grip on 
their people. The ideals of democracy 
are diametrically opposed to tho.se of re- 
pressive rule. Hitler, who jumped into 
position as No* 1 Dictator, does not even 
pretend to believe in honesty, honor, 
tolerance* He hates deniocracy, ex halts 
despotism. His fight against democracy 
is now being waged on many fronts* 

Our fight for democracy may never 
have to be fought on a battle front But 
as it is said, “Eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty,” we must be alert in this 


country against those forces which would 
strip away our liberties little by little* 

Watch out particularly for legislation, 
such as that proposed in California, de- 
signed to hamper tlie povfcrs of uniona* 
Such legislation is usually very cleverly 
drawn* It wears the mask of “public 
w^elfare.” Unless labor is alert enough 
to analyze such bills and referendum^ 
they may slip by* Then, too, even if some 
union men are quick-witted enough to 
recognize the trap for what it is, they 
have a tremendous task to do. They must 
go out and put the true picture before the 
public* It takes plenty of work and plenty 
of courage to do this but it is something 
that must be done or labor will find itself 
tied hand and foot* 

One feature of trade unions which pos- 
sibly IS not as much appreciated as it 
should be, is that they are great educa- 
tional forces* Local unions, women ^s aux- 
iliaries, label leagues, state and city labor 
groups — all of them spread information, 
which reaches their members first, result- 
ing in a group of people educated to the 
social forces around them. Then it 
spread.^ to the general public, and labor’s 
influence is felt* 

We have had many letters recently 
from local union oflicers, or from wives 
of members, expressing a desire to form 
women’s auxiliaries to our locals* In the 
I* B* E* W* no consent by the International 
Office is necessary, they are organized 
independently, and the blessing of the 
local is sufficient* There are indications 
that a good strong auxiliary movement 
is In the making, which may one day 
achieve international status* We want 
to hear from you, particularly the new 
auxiliaries. Women are also coming to 
the fore in local unions in manufacturing 
and utilities where they form a substan- 
tial percentage of I. B. E. W* membership. 

The way to fight dictatorship Is by 
making your union stronger. Rally to its 
support in every way you can. That goes 
for the women, too* Interest of wage- 
earning women in union membership is 
increasing. So, too, is the desire of home- 
making w*omen increasing to become a 
part of the union, through a women’s aux- 
iliary, in order to learn what the union is 
and wViat is its place in Americans eco- 
nomic life, and to help further the interest 
of the union in whatever way they can* 

The American Federation of Labor is 
an integral part of the fabric of Ameri- 
can life. It cannot be broken down; it 
cannot be “taken over*” Support it, 
strengthen it, be loyal to it, be thankful 
for it* 
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Voftrteitij Mtidern iieienett 

A Glorious Holiday Dinner 

By SAIXY LUNN 

ready to pop under the broiler just 
in time to brown. 

Fix pineapple slice? as a g^arnish 
for the platter — equally g-ood with 
fowl or ham. Cinnamon pineapple 
rings are made by adding a handful 
of red cinnamon candies to the syrup 
from a can of pineapple; for minted 
pineapple use a few drops each of 
green vegetable coloring and of 
spearmint extract. Bring the syrup 
to the boiling point and add the 
slices — allow them to stand m the 
syrup overnight. Or — make glared 
pineapple rings by cooking them 
slowly in butter and sugar, with a 
little grated lemon rind and some of 
the pineapple syrup added. Simmer 
down tin they take on a golden glaze. 
These may be prepared in advance 
and reheated. 

Instead of the traditional hot and 
In^avy dessert, make a light fluffy 
version of the plum pudding with 
gelafeina; or make a chiffon pumpkin 
pie, adtiing gelatine and beaten egg 
whites to the cooked pumpkin cus- 
tard, pouring into a baked pie shell, 
and placing it in the refrigerator 
till ready to serve. Decorate this pie 
w'ith \y hipped cream flavored with 
molasses. 


Man-Style Beans 


B ut oh, so much work for the 
hostess! Yes, but why not start 
preparing your dinner two or 
three days in advance so you can 
get everything ready in a leisurely, 
enjoyable way, without that last- 
minute nerve- wTacking rush? You 
can get *most everything done ahead 
of time except the actual roasting of 
the noble bird and the cooking of 
whatever hot vegetables you feel are 
essential. 

Here are some excellent accom- 
paniments of the holiday dinner that 
aren’t harmed a bit by w'aiting for 
a day in the refrigeriitor: 

Stuff the turkey the day before 
and put him in the refrigerator, care- 
fully covered or wrapped in waxed 
paper to avoid loss of moisture. 
Instead of salad, get ready the 
makings of a big tray of relishes to 
serve with the dinner— celery cut and 
washed, olives, pickled peaches, cran- 
berry jelly, sweet gherkins, etc. 

Save orange shells from your 
breakfast orange juice, remove pulp, 
cut the edges in a notched pattern 
and stuff the shells with mashed 
sweet potatoes which have been fla- 
vored with butter, brown sugar and 
orange juice. Store in the refrigera- 
tor on a tray or baking dish, all 


Women^s Auxiliary 


WOMEN’S .VUXILI AIIY, L. IL NO, B-5. 
PlTTSliUBGH, FA, 

Editor : 

It SGoms unbelievable that some of our 
electrical union members have not as yet 
joined the Federal Credit Union. 

Can’t you see that by buyinj? shares in 
this credit union you are makiniEr hay while 
the sun nhines? Don’t you momliers realize 
that the only reason this credit union was 
started by our Local No. B-6 w^as to safe- 
j^uard your future? It hasn’t been so very 
long ago when our members and their fam- 
ilies were facing a precipice and did not 
know which w‘ay to turn to obtain funds to 
meet their many obligations. Of course there 
are finance companies, but what good are 
they? They want your right eye and your 
left ear, and in addition make you pay such 
a hish rate of interest that you are in their 
debt for years to come, or lose all you pos- 
sess to satisfy the creditors. Whereas, by 
borrowing from the Federal t’rcdit Union 
you only pay 1 per cent on the unpaid 
balance. 

This Federal Credit Union that our elec- 
trical union is sponsoring is a means of 
protecting our inembers and their families 
during a depression. If you don’t help your- 
self, how can you expect others to help you? 
So join and buy shares and pave the way for 
your future happiness. 

Each share of stock is $6. If you are 
unable to buy one share at once the Federal 
Credit Union ofhciiila are endeavoring to 
assist you by permitting you to make pay- 
ments as low as Jpl, 

Tf all members of Local No, B-fj and their 
families will take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity the Federal Credit Union can rise to 
heights where we can be proud of another 
section of our activities. 

The officials of Local No. B-5 are con- 
linuaily studying and finding ways and means 
of lielpitig their members and families. Why 
can’t the members try to show their appre- 
ciation, especially wdien the policy or under- 
standing ia for their own benefit, by going 
along and doing their bit to make same n 
success ? 

Wo are looking to each and every one of 
our momibers and their families to join the 
Federal Credit Union and make our credit 
union one that will be both oulstiinding ami 
helpful to us in time of need, and thereby 
showing others that there are ways of help- 
ing thtmiselves and not sitting down and 
crying about hard luck. 

Contact the educational committee at 2'104 
Law Finance Bids.* Pittsburgh. Pa., for any 
information you may desire reliiting to the 
Federal Credit UnioTU 

Mrs. Mo]iuia Jacobs. 


WOMEN’S AUXHAARY, L, U. NO, B-52, 
NEWARK. N, J- 

Editor: 

Due to the weather we postponed our first 
meeting until October 7, when we started our 
fall season. We opened our first meeting with 
the election of our new officers. Our officers 
are as follows: Mrs. G. Stryker, president; 
Mrs. W. McGovern, vice president; Mrs. G, 
Neugelbiiuer, recording secretary; Mrs. H, 
Manderville, financial secretary; Mrs, J. 
Ilartdorn. warden; Mrs. C, Peer, assistant 
warden; Miss D. Brant, press secretary; Mrs, 
E, Brant, chaimmn of the ways and means 
commiltee. 

We are planning to have our Hallowe’en 
masquerade party and dance Friday, October 
28, at which we are hoping to have a wonder- 
ful time. Dorothy L, Brant, 


We are just passing on this cookery 
hint which 'was sent in by a husky wire- 
man, Wc haven’t tried it yet but he 
promises it will tickle the masculine 
taste. Many thanks to the Brothers who 
are so kind in sending in these ideas. 

“Many of us men have peculiar tastes 
and don’t care for some kinds of vegeta- 
bles, especially green beans. Try ibis: 


Dice a small amount of lean beef or 
smoked pork, or mix if you prefer, and 
brown well in a kettle Avith the lid on. 
Turn fire down and put beans in, that 
have been well cleaned and broken up 
small, covering again and allowing to 
simmer slowly until beans are browned. 
Add no water or anything else except 
seasoning to taste. “Fro> Rupert, 
“L. U. No. 153, So. Bend, Ind.” 
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OHIO state: conference of 

THE I. R. E. W. 

The clfort to orgnnhe the employees of 
the lighting fixture industry will be greatly 
strengthened when the local unions of our 
entire Brotherhood place an earnest demand 
for the h B. E. W* label on every lighting 
unit. 

The lighting fixture manufacturers are 
reluctant about coming to terms with our 
Brotherhood so long as they can pay starva- 
tion wages and have their sweatshop prod- 
ucts accepted by the trade. 

The following 1% a copy of a letter mailed 
throughout the United States and Canada tn 
an appeal for co-operation* and It is hoped 
that the response will be unanimous: 

October 1, 1 93a 

To Local Unions of the I* B, E. W*t 

Dear Brother: We have launched a cam-' 
paign to organ ir^e the employees of the 
lighting fixture manufacturing industry of 
Cleveland and viciriity, in keeping with the 
iJesiie of our internntional officers and the 
action of the Ohio State Conference of the 
1. B. E. W. 

The contention of lighting fixture manu- 
facturers here is that there is no need for 
organization work because their employees 
are satisfied with Ihcir jobs and their non- 
union manufactureil products are accept- 
able — as is — especially in the smaller 
communities* 

You can be of great a sai stance to us and 
others if you will instruct your members 
to handle only such lighting fixtures as 
tear the union label of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical W'orkers* indi- 
cating that the fabrication^ assembling and 
wiring thereof has been done under fair 
labor standards, covered by agreements en- 
tered into between local unions of the 
I. B, E* W. and manufacturing employers* 

Be eure that if is on /nferMatiouai Brother- 
hood of Blectncal IFor/crr^ label and net one 
desiipted to foot you. 

Our finances will not permit us to convey 
this message to all local unions of our 
Brotherhood, therefore we sincerely hope 
you will supplement our efforts by passing 
this messngo on to every local union of 
your state and urge their wholehearted 
co-operation* 

With best wishes and kind regards we are, 
Fratprnnl'ly ymirs, 

H. C* Mohr, 

Business Representative. 
Fixturemen*s Section of Local No* B-3S, 
L B. E. W. 

2403 Payne Ave** 

Cleveland, Ohio, 

We have received some very encouraging 
replies from local unions of the United 
States and Canada with reference to our 
request that they encourage their members 
to demand the union label of the I, B, E. W. 
on all lighting Axlurea and equipment as 
a means of encouraging organization of 
fixture workers employed in the lighting 
lixture and electrical equipment industries. 

We trust that the local unions will con* 


UKAU 

Making hi^5lnry in ShefTieldp by 
L, U, No, 7fiS* 

Progres^iive State Electrical Asko- 
ciatimi, by L, U, No. B-292, 

Excitemeut in Canada, by L* U* 
No, 192. 

Meaning of Thanksgiving Day, by 
L, U* No* 66u, 

Big electrical party, by L* U, No. 
B-120. 

Delay of Labor Board decision, by 
L_ U, No* B-702, 

Big Labor Day, by L. U, No* 122, 

About fair electric standards, by 
L. IL No, 584, 

I- B. E. W**s service in time of 
disaster, by L, If, No, 104. 

Why, not a few bouquets, by L, U, 
No, H*28. 

R. R. man to U, R* m m, by L, IL 
No. 794, 

They do it again — our lusty 
correspondents. 


linue te keep their niemberahip reminded of 
the importance of enforcing the demand far 
1. B, E* W, labeled products. 

Their splendid co-operation is a worthy 
contribution to the progress of our Brother- 
hood, and is also greatly appreciated by us* 
W. E. Lennox* 

President, 

H. C. Mohr* 

Secretary, 


L, U, NO, B-l. ST- LOUIS, *MO, 
Editor: 

Through appointment, by our executive 
board, Brother Harry Brady took over the 
duties of business manager, with Brother Ed 
Redemier as his assistant. They were in- 
troduced to the membership with little or 
no ceremony and the inaugural speeches wore 
not flowery nor oratorical, but simple an^l 
to the point, which, by the way, la what we 
members want and pay for. Let ua have 
less of the flowery spccchea of “What 1 am 
going to do” and more of the short, snappy 
ones telling of Jobs “gone right;” leas talks 
of clubs and cliques and more of co-operative 
unionism. This, 1 am mire, Harry Brady will 
give us if we will but do as he requested, and 
that is co-operate with him* 

We have read in the newspaper* hero of 
late of the President and Secretary of Labor 
requesting peace among organized labor, the 
very nature of which implies a co-operative 
spirit* Coming from one whose actions have 
definitely placed them on the side of labor 
and whose comments have ^ven us encour- 
agement to go out and organize, it seems 
fitting and proper that we should concert 
our actions towards that end. It seems sttnnge 
to me, after having listened to labor epaeches. 
where the speaker told of the advantages 
that labor has received through united ac- 
tion, that these same leaders should be 
rRqiie.stftd, by one outside the fold of organ- 


ized labor, to promote and bring about peace 
and co-operativenesa among men who labor. 

Here in St. Louis there has been time lost 
by the men, money spent by local unions and 
our prestige lowered in the public eye, all 
due to disputes between two groups of work- 
ers. The aims of both are identical, and 
that is to receive more for their labor in 
the form of higher wages and better w^ork- 
ing conditions. They only differ in the 
method of organizing. The possibilities of 
such a united, or at least co-operating group, 
are so great that it seems petty lo withhold 
these advantages because of a difference in 
opinion in regards to the means of organ- 
izing, May our leaders soon see eye to eye 
w'ith him who said, “Co-operation is not a 
sentiment, but an economic necessity,” 

George M. Morrison. 


L. U- NO, 7, SPRINGFIELD, MASS* 

Editor: 

We can hardly realize we are gradually 
going out of the year 11128, for it scoma as 
if it has only been with us a short tlma. 
for it always seems the summer goes faster 
than the winter* Jt has been a wonderful 
year for many of the members and some 
had some very bud breaks and now v^ith 
the cold weather coming on, we always 
dread it, for it seems we always need so 
many things in the winter. For last year 
at this time we had quite a little building 
under construction and something to look 
forward to for the spring* but this year 
things look different* We have quite a few 
promises of good building going to he done 
but we won't believe it until we see it. 

Just now the cry ia the workingmen's 
compensation act ia driving the big compa- 
nies out of the state* It seems too bad 
that the workingmen who have in some 
way been injured are not being taken 
care of. Our business manager had quite 
A debate with one of these nice corporation 
lawyers who think only of themselves and 
do nothing but lobbying arid paying plenty 
of money for favors over the workingmen^a 
compensation act. We know that we can 
find many faults in the Act, but we can 
do nothing about it and it is better than 
nothing, 'rhey have to go a long way to put 
any lb ing over on oiir business manageri 
for since he baa l>een going to Boston and 
getting in cniilaet with these big men in 
the lalior fieli! he sounds like a lawyer 
when he talks to yctu* lie now holds the 
oifice of vice president of the Massachusetts 
State Branch of the A. F. of L. for the 
second time and it sure Is a great honor to 
Local Union No. 7 Lo have such a well 
liked man as their business manager, and 
we all hope he will succeed and wish him 
the best of luck on his new job. With all 
the enemies Inlior has, and just now we are 
getting prepared for the state election* he 
will have to bo on his toes and get very 
little sleep lo pick the right candidates 
who are friends of Iniier and have a good 
labor record, whcllier he he Democrat or 
Ecpuldrcan, and let the members of the 
A. K, of L. know who is the best candidate 
to jmt in office in the $Late house. These 
men never get tired ttdling you all they 
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do befaro they get into ofl^ce, but ob, 
bow they chuuge when they get in there. 
So let's hope we all listen to good advice 
and put the man in office who will do us 
the most good. 

A. Mullarkey. 


L. U, NO. 8p TOLEDO, OHtO 

Editor: 

At the time this is being written the 
aovereigti state of Ohio la engaged in a 
bitter struggle to decide whether the New 
Deal shall continue or whether we will go 
back to the ideas in vogue during the reign 
of the gentleman who declared that the 
man who worked for a living would have 
two cars in every garage and a chicken in 
every pot. The candidate for the Demo- 
cratic party, Charles Sawyer, was nomi- 
nated for the office, by hia own admission, 
by the support of the C. L 0, Aa a result 
the laboring vote in this state and particu- 
larly In this city has been put in a peculiar 
position. Lifelong Democrats, who belong 
to A. F. of L. organisations, are faced with 
the alternative of voting for a Republican 
candidate for governor who Is avowedly in 
favor of A. F. of L. or sticking to their 
natural bent and voting for a Democratic 
nominee who bluntly stated that he has the 
backing of the C. I. O, 

The Toledo Duilding Trades Council, 
which has been working very harmoniously 
for the last several years, has endorsed 
the Republican, whereas the Central Labor 
Union apparently is going straight Demo- 
cratic. Therein labor is about to be di- 
vided, which has been the objective of the 
communistic elements in this city for the 
past four years. What the outcome will 
be cannot be lotd at this time. The C. I. O. 
has made this city a battleground and so 
far, by a constant battle. A. F. of L. 
jjroups have prevented the Lewis group 
from obtaining control. 

The Toledo Hull ding Trades Council has 
purchased the building at the corner of 
Adams Street ami Tenth Street and ex- 
pect to move into their new quarters the 
first of November, if remodeling operations 
are completed by that time. 

No doubt most of the readers of this 
JOURf<A[, have heard the expression ^'as 
dead as the dodo bird." Well, that just 
about answers the question ns regards con- 
struction in this city at the present time. 
While there are several good sized con- 
sftruction jobs in the offing, ii looks as 
though spring would be here by the time 
any wiremen will be needed on them. In 
the meantime the boys are looking around 
to see if there iu any other city that is in 
better shape. Naturally, this condition 
brings up the old argument about who 
shall go to work on what few jobs there 
are. If there is any local In the country 
which has a system of passing out jobs 
under these conditions which works any- 
where near satisfactorily, it would be deeply 
appreciated if they w'ould send a copy 
of the plan to your correspondent. There is 
nothing that can disrupt a local any quicker 
than the idea that some of the members are 
getting more than their share of the work. 

Hoping that things will be much brighter 
after the politicians get through scrapping, 
will sign ofT here. 

IJiLL Conway. 


L, U. NO. B-18, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Editor: 

Let me correct an error that appeared in 
the last issue. Instead of 7,600 in the 
Labor Day parade, there were 75,000. I 
neglected to put down one zero — but what's 
a zero T— that^a nothing. 


Loeala Nos. B-83 and B-18 held a joint 
basket picnic October 10, and it really ivas a 
huge success. There were all kinds of sports, 
dancing, a fine floor show and over 76 prizes 
were donated by contractors and jobbers. To 
make it a society news item, the picnic was 
graced by the presence of Business Managers 
Jess Wood* of L. 0, Ho. S-18; George Ellicot, 
of L. 0. No. B-83, and Al Speede, of L. U. 
Ho. -lO, who had ns their guest Amos Feely, 
the I. 0, representative. There was only one 
disappointment— the wiremen beat the line- 
men in the ball ganto six to four. The com- 
mittee is to be most highly praised, and we 
will all be looking furward to next year's 
alTalr. It's the best plnn of all for getting 
aciiuainted — and thnt's whnt'a needed. 

In a couple of weeks now we will know 
the results of the election. And it's the most 
important from a union stand point that was 
ever held in California. There are three 
major issues. Proposition No. 1, which will 
wreck unions if carried— Olson va, Merriam 
for governor — and the California Pension 
Plan, or Ham and Eggs. 

Regardless of Green's endorsement of Mer- 
rlam, per cent of all the unions are sup- 
porting Olson for governor. We know here 
what we want. 

The California Pension Plan group say 
they wdll hand ua over more than a million 
votes against Proposition No. 1. They are 
having a tough battle — the banks and capital 
are opposing them ami a great many con- 
cerns are asking their union employees to 
work to defeat the plan. And so it goes^ — 
round and round. If we aren't careful we 
will find ourselves in the middle. 

J. W. Fi.vnn, 


L. U, NO, B- 28 , BALTIMORE, MD, 

Editor: 

The Journal of this month is about as 
fascinating a periodical as one could find 
anywhere. We're Bpeaktng, of course, of the 
October Issue. Every item and every picture 
are bubbling over with interest. Take the 
article tlint concerns this local's home town 
and Its Baltimore Musmim of Art. 

If one recalls, mention was made a little 
while back that an exhibit known as Labor 
in Art, and sponsored by the Baltimore Fed- 
eration of Labor, was to be held at the 
museum. The special article in the Journal 
comments on the fact that the affair was a 
great success. The pioneering effort in this 
field is credited to the president of the Baki- 
more Fe^ie^ation of Labor, Joseph P. Mc- 
Curdy. This affair attracted attention na- 
tionally and was even commented on by 
**Timo" magazine. 

The article, "Labor’s Stand on Edison In- 
stitute Proposals," is worthy of more Limn a 
passing glance. Here la a subject that the 
writer commented on on numerous occasions. 
Wo see here a tremendous effort on the part 
of the Edison Institute to cheapen the in- 
dustry with shoddy wiring materials to an 
extent that is amazing in Its utter lack of 
consideration of the minimum of safety rulas 
as they aifect life and property. 

The 25 proposals as they affect labor are a 
very serious matter which very vitally touches 
the very bread ond butter of every member 
of the I. B E. W. 

The fact that the L O. is on the job and 
apparently ever on the elert to challenge the 
elforts of the Edison outiit on this issue de- 
serves the gratitude of all of us. It behooves 
us to study and consider the situation care- 
fully and w^eigh the effect on our trade once 
they get an entering wedge In the form of 
changes in the National Electrical Code. 

Above alt, it is our united duty to oppose 
every effort, in every city, town or village, to 
in any way cut down on the National Code 
and introduce inferior methods and materials 
in our trade. 


We find staunch friends in the various 
electrical inspector organizations throughout 
the country. They, above all others, should 
know what it will mean to cheapen an in- 
dustry with cheap methods. 

The picture serving as a frontispiece, in our 
opinion, la really worthy of close attention 
and certainly is well chosen to represent a 
period long past, a period that was a far cry 
from the present methods with all the ahort- 
cut5 and machinery to save labor. 

Now we come to the question of our last 
letter in which the name of the Brother we 
were boosting was terribly emasculated. Bill 
Gluth was "renovated'' to Bill Shultz. At 
any rate Bill Gluth serves good beer and sea- 
food in season and a big hand goes with 
everything. The place is on Philadelphia 
Road. 

Bill Hnrtung, of Local No. 325, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., dropped in and paid his respects 
to the scribe and the boys and says "Hello” 
to all the boys scattered around the works 
who know him. We thank Bill for his 
consideration. 

Vic Valiant, of Local No. B-28, now re- 
tired on pension, drops a line to Tom Fagen 
expressing his gratitude to the I. B. E. W. 
for the wonderful pension plan that enables 
him to live on in his declining years with his 
mind at ease, Vic's letter is a treat and a 
revelation to the element that may take their 
memberBhjp in the Brotherhood lightly. He 
now lives at St. Michaels and spends his time 
in catching oysters and fishing and puttering 
around the house with odd jobs. At any 
rate, Vic's membership all these years as- 
sured him that he need not fear the poor- 
house. The scribe takes this opportunity to 
pay ills respects to Vic, May you continue 
to spend your years in comfort and easel 

Conditions at present find great room for 
improvement. Quite a few of the boys are 
on the idle list. We're alf having great hopes 
for better times, 

R. S. Roseman. 


L. LL NO. IMS, PORTLAND. GREG. 

Editor: 

Local No. B-4S edges Into print again with 
a feiv ramhlings from the old memory box 
sometimes referred to as the old single dry 
cell, upper story or what have you. 

Work in this territory is alow at present, 
the six-hour day being in etlect here and in 
Vancouver. Wash., across the river. Consid- 
erable push is being exerted by the building 
trades for passage of a sewage disposal plan 
which wull allow our W^illamcttc River, ivhich 
flows through the town to be cleaned up and 
anow^ its use for swimming ns In the good ol' 
days. W^ork is also going forward on en- 
dorsing n low rent II . S. Housing project. 
Reports have it that bids are ready to be let 
soon on numerous jobs. These are expected 
to help keep a few of the old shekels coming 
around. 

Oregon's labor movement is being raced 
with an antMabor bill that is being fostered 
by a so-called group of associated farmers, 
but w'hich in turn is supposedly sponsored by 
possibly a few farmers and the rest by men 
from industry. Each member of organized 
labor is being asked to contribute 25 cents to 
the Oregon State Federation of Labor to aid 
In the fight to defeat this bill. It's a long story 
and impossible to print even a brief summary, 
California and Washington are being faced 
with similar problems. 

Fall is approaching with the weather get- 
ting crimpy around the edges and well do we 
remember that picnic Vay back there in 
August with the old sun boiling down as 
Rahideao's Rascals played ye olde ball game 
with Aunt Addies* Adders. *Twaa indeed a 
picnic. We're looking for a place to go to 
next year already. 

The Bonneville project Is furnishing power 
to a small community near the dam and start 
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of work on a high line to Vancouver, Wash»* 
for transmiBHion of power to Eugene has been 
expected for some time, however nothing has 
broken* Survey crews ore supposed to be on 
the job now laying out the route for the 
towers. 

Several divisions of L. U* No. fi-4b are 
getting along well* Recently several motor 
shops have come tn,^ although there was the 
usual routine to go through of bringing the 
employers together as well as the employees, 
the whole program went along fairly smooth* 
Postal Telegraph employees renewed their 
agreement this fall and continue to be a 
good group of loyal members* Radio opera* 
tors and radio servicemen meet reguarly on 
their respective nights* Service work hao 
been increasing this month, much to the joy 
of every one concerned. Standard price 
schedules are in effect at numerous shope* 
Efforts are to maintain these rather than be 
Vay over or too far under. A new addition 
to the group is a man from Edises, Inc., dia* 
tributora of Schick Shavers for the Pacific 
Coast. Local No* of San Francisco, 

has signcil an agreement with this company 
covering all men employed in shipping and 
service departments of this company in San 
Francisco, The agreement covers approxi- 
mately 14 men. One man has been trans- 
ferred to Portland and due to co-operation 
from L. U. No. B-202, and the desire of this 
man to retain his membership, has caused him 
to deposit his traveler in L. U. No. B-48. 

This winds the story up again for this time 
but one never knows what may happen in the 
interim so tta wishin’ you all a good Thanks* 
giving, and so long* 

J* A* Erwjn. 


L* V, NO. B-52, NEWARK, N, J, 

Editor: 

After driving over 400 miles today, a round 
trip to Providence, R. L, one of the cities 
in the path of the recent hurricane and 
tidal waire, I don’t know how well T will 
succeed in meeting the dead line for the 
October Issue of the JclUK^AL. Nevertheless, 
I will try briefly to describe my impressions 
of what I saw and heard on the trip. 

On the way down, driving in the early 
hours of the morning, about all one could 
nutke ia the toll the hurricane exacted 
among the ranks of New England's stately 
elm trees. They fell victims to the storm 
by the hundreds. And ns a result, many 
fi Main Street along Route 1 will never be 
the same again. The an rp rising thing about 
it all, however, is tile small number that 
have fallen in such a way as to damage the 
houses in thoir vicinity. l\'rhaps, as Brother 
Gilligan suggested, the buildings may have 
been able to protect themselves from fall- 
ing trees by either deflecting or creating air 
currenU in such a way as to cause the trees 
to fall away from them* Who can tell? 
Suffice to say that we are all glad that more 
damage was not done. 

National Guardsmen were on duty in the 
areas hardest hit hy the storm* Therefore, 
no one without a pass could enter any of the 
streets leading to them. But I saw enough 
from a distance to give me a pretty good 
idea of the damage done to buildings and 
landscape. Besides 1 had a chance to get 
some first-hand information from two of 
the N* G* boys who thumbed a hitch from 
me. Out of over 50 summer homes along a 
bit of Connecticut shore, only six were left 
in a repairable condition, they said* And 
they told a story of a hotel employee who 
claims he saw a large boat thrown into the 
air, by a wave, and carried away — -anchors 
and ail— by the wind, .ludging by the dam- 
age I actually saw Tvith my owm eyes, t could 
readily believe the story. 

In New London, poles had been snapped 
off as if they had been mere match sticks. 
One huge tree had crashed through the aides 


of a large house* ,^nd a garage was a total 
wreck. 

Along the route, I saw a big church with- 
out a hit of roof left* Another was minus 
its steepl#. On farms, barns were crumpled 
like tissue paper. Creeks and beaches were 
dotted with lumber and wreckage. 

The picture that took the cake, in my esti- 
mation, was on view at the eastern end of 
the Point Street bridge in Providence, R. I. 
There, upon the dock, rested two bulky 
barges, just as if a huge derrick had lifted 
them out of the water and placed them in 
position with mathematical precision* 

The heart of Providence itself presented 
a picture out of the past* There was no 
electric or teleplmrie service In Uie business 
district. The restaurant in which I had 
breakfast was dimly lit by two lanterns. 
Later on I had a chance to observe many 
more lanterns in the hands of workmen 
going about thoir tasks of cleaning up and 
repairing. Movies were closed, of course. 
Everywhere, pumps of all sorts were chug- 
ging and pumping water out of flooded 
cellars* Storea that usually present a bright 
and attractive appearance were anything 
but that. All in all, the city’s business 
district was a sorry sight. 

Standing there in front of 72 Weyfaossot 
Street, while waiting for Local No* 99 's 
business manager, 1 saw several electri- 
cians pass hy with lanterns or flashlights, 
and materials. Now and then 1 got a whiff 
of what seemed to be sewer gas coming from 
a nearby cellar. Right then and there, I 
guessed that it couldn't he very pleasant 
working in those cellars* And my guess 
was soon confirmed by a Brother from Bos- 
ton Town who had been working in one of 
them the day before* 

A disaster of this kind really hurts be- 
cause it is usually not covered by any form 
of insurance* Storekeepers and merchants 
whose stock was w'ithin reach of the on rush- 
ing water have, in many cascsi been ruined 
to the extent that they may not reopen for 
business. Many of them, I was told, did 
not want to spend the money, if they had 
it, to refit their stores. 

The rush of electricians into the city of 
Providence began the day after the flood. At 
first there seemed no end to the work to be 
done. And men, therefore, were placed as 
soon as they came along. Today, however, 
the rush hud definitely slackened and the 
boys in the day room’ — some of whom hud 
come to town from Pittsburgh and Philadel- 
phia — were told they would have to w-ait and 
sec If more men were nooded on the various 
jobs in progress. At first there had been a 
rush with overtime* But as the customers be- 
gan to balk at paying double time, many men 
had to be taken off the extra shifts and either 
laid off or put on other jobs. So you can 
readily see that a flood, unlike a fire, hasn't 
the reserve of insurance money to set the 
wheels of reconstruction turning with any 
kind of speed. That means, maybe, that 
much potential electrical work won't be 
done until the owmer feels he can spare the 
cash. To be brief, at this writing the rush 
for wi remen in Providence seems to be over 
and a word to the wise Is sufficient. 

Local Union No. B-52’a annual outing 
took place September 24 at the Rhineland 
Gardens, West Caldwell* The day, bright 
and clear, was all that one could ask for our 
jamboree. So, close to 300 people^m embers 
of Local No, B-52, Brothers from nearby 
locals and their friends — took advantage of 
the weather and enjoyed themselves to the 
full. 

In the course of the day, several softball 
games were played, races were run, horse- 
shoes were pitched, and last, but not least, 
eggs were thrown — in a contest and out. 

The business mana^jer's race was the most 
important contest of the day, judged by the 


scramble at the finish line* Those boys 
surely put plenty of life into it. Brother 
Moskowiu, of Local No* 102, Paterson, won 
over Stryker and Mandeville, of Newark; 
Schaefer, of Plainfield; Pierson, of Morris- 
town; Brown, of Elizabeth; Boll, of Perth 
Amboy, and Pennington, of Asbury Park. 
Brother Renx, of Jersey City, white present, 
did not compete. 

The three-legged race was won by Fred 
Uuchemin and Young Martin Hansen, who, 
by the way, also took the wheelbarrow event. 
The dash wag copped by Bneley, an under- 
taker, Brothers Mike Fogarty and Jim Stiv- 
ers walked off with the door prizes* If you 
want to know who won the horseshoe pitch- 
ing contcBt, you will have to ask Brother 
Shoue, who headed the athletic committee* 
Incidentally, I nearly forgot to tell you that 
I won an egg shampoo, administered with 
neatness and din patch by no other than 
Brother Mandeville in person* 

Among those who Joined ua in the fun 
were Lawyer Silvers, our legal brains; Hon. 
Edivard L. O'Neill, member of Congress from 
New Jersey; and Lindsay H. Rudd, candi- 
date for Congress in the Tenth Congres- 
sional District* Brother George West is 
managing Mr* Rudd's campaign and Brother 
Prank Rule is boosting Mr* O'Neill* Both 
of them ’would like to have you remember 
their respective candidates on election day. 

So many of our boys have asked me if I 
was going to send a picture of the gang at 
our annual outing that 1 have decided to ask 
yon to try to include the picture as a part of 
the November Journal. If you cannot print 
all of it, you can cut it down to suit the 
space available* 

The outing itself was held on Saturday, 
September 24, at Rhineland Gardens, West 
Caldwell, N* J. The weather was perfect for 
the affair ami a good time was had by all — 
including large delegations of Brothers from 
nearby locals* We wish to thank those boys 
for helping ua to make the outing a success* 

During the last month the boys working 
for the fnited Engineers and Constructors— 
doing work for the Public Service Electric 
and (Jns Co* were called out on strike. The 
trouble was brought about by labor condi- 
tions on the job and the failure of the em- 
()loyer to hiivu switchboards wired by union 
labor. After staying out about a week, the 
boys returned to work. Now, 1 uuderstaud, 
working con d it i dub are much iin|jT-oved and 
the employer hns a.Treed to lui ion-made 
switchboards on all future orders* They, of 
course, can ho cither wired by nten in the 
shops having jigreoinents with the union or 
wired by men cm the job. In any case, it is n 
gain fur union labor. 

Speaking of labor conditiung on a job, or* 
if you will, conditions in the jurisdiction, of 
a labor union, we are apt to feel, in most 
cases, that the other fellow is to blame. 
However, we all contribute our bit to the 
whole* When ive, in our anxiety to hold 
on to a job in these times, overexert our- 
selves to the detriment of our health and 
help to bring into existence a speed-up 
system, ’we are doing piur share to create a 
condition none of us like. It is not fair to 
yourself or to your lellow workers. And 
after the damage is done, we look around for 
someone to pull us out of a hole. We look* 
in fact, for a man who hna all the virtues 
we could exercise with just a little wdll 
powder. Now', it is reasonable to think that 
unless the membership as a whole is not 
ready to make sacrifices for the general 
welfare, if ivc must adhere to rugged indi- 
vidualism, no man on earth can counteract 
the actions of the mass. 

So, when the time comes when you are 
called upon* or tempted to do those things 
w'hich you know are apt to undermine our 
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conditions, try to stiffen up your backbone 
and forget your wishbone. Do your shere. 
No one can do it for you. 

For some time I have been giving some 
time and thought to our form of taxation. If 
we were asked to pay the aamo taxes for 
our modest bungalow, as our neighbor pays 
for his mansion we would put up an awful 
cry* Yet we do that very thing when we 
expect a man who works a week in a month 
to pay the same dues, or contribute the 
same sum towards the support of the union 
as the man who has a steady job. The only 
fair way^ it seems to me, and many locals 
hereabouts will show to be truop is either a 
combination of a low dues rate plus a per« 
centage, or a straight percentage of earnings. 
Because there are many variations of this 
system that could be worked out to suit the 
individual needs of the union, 1 won*t say any 
more about it. However, give it some thought 
and you find that it is the only fair way to 
bring in revenue. 

During the month we lost another of our 
Brothers. This time it was Brother Sam 
Greenwood. Words cannot express our feel- 
ings as we watch the steady How of the boys 
into the Great Unknown. Yet we cannot 
help but realize the loss to us and their 
immediate families. Life is like that. We 
struggle and fight for a vrhile, then a bit of 
breath leaves us and the soul goes on. 

Emil a. Cullblla. 


L. U. NO. lim, HOUSTON, TEXAS 

Editor: 

\Vell, all of the big to-do we looked forward 
to a month age — the A. F. of L. convention 
and our big stag party given by Local No. 

Local No. 71d and the radio local — -is 
over, and we wore well paid for our effort. 

Brother Tracy, Brother Bugniaset, dele- 
gates from all over were here — ■some grey in 
the service^ — some young but wise beyond 
their years — ail with something constructive 
to offer. Something to tell about. Home work 
not always easily done, but well done never-^- 
theless. This b not exactly a boom town, but 
it does look as though it will go ahead some 
more yet. One thing -if 1 am not a long 


way off — she is better organised than she has 
been for some time, C. R. Pope; 


Farewell to A, F. of L, Convention 

At last the curtain on the greet convention 
has fallen — 

And many fond recollections of the good times 
We had together will be resulting — 

Of the brotherly feeling that came over us all 
As we gathered together at the banquet hall, 
The tables all set with good things to eat, 
Where five hundred or more gathered each 
other to greet; 

All this in honor to our I’ resident, Dan Tracy, 
Our I. B. E. W. International President, 

And into his heart our loyalty sent. 

Also to International Secretary Bugniazet, 
Memories of his visit we'll never forget. 
Delegates from far and near, 

Often of this occasion they will hear; 

The I. B. K. W. of Houston are more than 
glad 

For the opportunity of entertaining they had. 
But like all conventions, the time comes when 
we must part, 

A last farewell and homeward we start, 
Something new coming up all the time, 

It'a a mighty big field, this electric line. 
And now here^s the list of names below 
Led by a gallant leuder and soon we'll shew 
In second place we soon will rank, 

One million members and our own bunk. 

And may that good brotherly feeling be with 
us when we meet again. 

And now about the Texas State Federation, 
Here's something for your consideration; 

The largest gathering they ever had* 

Over throe hundred, now is that bad? 

And oh, that turnout of those 1. B. E. W. 
delegates! 

When they gathered 511 regigtered, some came 
late. 

All delegates around the hull take their seats, 
Then came our President Tracy, and Vice 
President Ingram, 

And all present them did greet. 

The large attendance w'as indeed a surprise 
to them and in their fine talks 
They said they never could tell when the 
Texas State Federation electric delegation 


Had such a representation. 

Tuesday morning at the hour of three, 

On to New Orleans at a railroad convention 
to be. 

We're hoping you all arrived home safe and 
sound, 

And some day together again well be found. 

1. B. E. W* Dek‘gates 

Dan Tracy, president. 1. B- E. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C*; G. M. Bugniazet, secretary, L B. 
E. W., Washington, D. C.; Dewey L. Johnson, 
Atlanta Federation of Trades, Atlanta, Ga.; 
C. R, Tschim, business manager. Local 
No. 130, New Orleans, La.; George A. MuL 
key, business manager, I, B, E. W., Local 
No. 77, Seattle, Wash.; Charles Piiul:^en 
(from Local No. 134), chairman IntornutiunaJ 
Executive Board, L B. E. W,, Chicago, 111 ; 
Ed J. Brown, representative (from Local .No 
494), 1. B. E. W., Milw'aukee, Wis.; A. 1.. 
Wegener (from Local No. 309), representing 
Central Trades and Labor Council, East Si 
Louis, III.; Joseph S. McDonagh (from Local 
No. 664) , legislative representative, I. B. E. W., 
Washington, D. C.; Robert T. Moody (from 
Local No. 08), I. B. E. W,, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Louts P. Marciante (from Local No. 269), 
representing New Jersey Federation of Labor, 
Trenton, N. J.; W, C. Parrish, our president, 
Local No. 66, Houston; A, J. Ban non, businesa 
manager, Local No. 66, Houston. 

F. II. Byam. 


L. U, NO. 11-73, SPOKANE, WASH., 
flRANCH I 

Editor: 

I will endeavor to give sonic information 
regarding Grand Coulee Dum and Reclama- 
tion Project which Is in the jurisdiction of 
L. U. No. B-73, with L. U. No. B-73, Branch I, 
100 per cent organized. 

The largo trestle has just been completed 
and is 240 feet from top in water line, and 
4,300 feet long, with three standard gauge 
railroad tracks and two crane tracks with 
IIB feet spread. The cranes lift four-yard 
ll“ton buckets from cars; crane operators 
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Members of L. U. No. 60. San Antonio, Texas, who installed the electrical equipment In the new Sears. Roebuck and Co. store there; 
and are also JrLStallIng the neon signs on this job, which were made in union neon sign shops. Left to right, standing: Brothers John Tuten, 
Howard A. Lewis, Sam W. Graham, Morris Richard Key. R. W, Oakley, Robert Gaiiton. Del E. Wurzbuch, Spike Kossub. Theo P. Kalies. 
Harold Galm, Mr. Frank Suireddln, manager of Wright Brothers Electric Co.; Mr. Mark Wright, of the same company: Business Manager 
J. M. McDonald, Joe E, Stockert, Elmore Zoller* Harry Spahn. Ben Valdez, E. A* Huthmacher. Front row, left to right; Tommie Hays. 
Frank Brun, Fred Hammons. M. E. Durham, Fred Stockert. foreman on the job: Don Tetley, D, F. Fox, j. M, Lee, William O. liodgcB, R. M, 
Duran, G. F. Sweeney, Maz Niedorf, L. L. Spahn [one Brother not in picture) J. R. Polan, Our members also Installed elevator consols, 
for the Otis Elevator Co.* this work being done by Brothers R. 11. Hagerty, Tony Wattlln, Torn Williams, Herbert Lewis and G. L. Knowles, 
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ind signal below communicate w^itb each 
other by telephone. 

The dam is built up of columna of eon* 
erete^ in most cases 60 feet sttuare; each 
column consists of five-foot layers, lifts and, 
or, pours, placed at intervals of not less 
than 72 hours. Ridges, or keys, vertical on 
transverse and horizontal on longitudinal 
faces, interlock adjacent columns to form 
one large monolithic mass, of 11.200.0n0 rnhic 
yards of concrete. 

Now a little about another part of this 
vast project, which ie up-river basin. Above 
Coulee Dam is an area of 74,100 square 
miles, 3&,000 square rnil<^a uf it being in 
Canada. At the dam site the river llowa in a 
channel 700 to 800 feet wide, in a canyon 
a mile wide and about 1,400 feet deep. 

At this point the flow averages 100,000 
cubic feet per second, ranging from about 
20,000 second feet to more than 40,000 second 
feet. The annual average mn-ofT above the 
dam 18 7fl,000,00G acre*feet. Only a small 
fraction of that will ever be required for 
Irrigation on the Columbia Basin project, as 
the irrigation season coincides with high- 
water periods. 

NoWj. boys, IVe got lots of information and 
would appreciate any inquiries or letters 
from Brothers, and assure you they will gel 
my attention. 

J. E. Morse. 


L. U, NO. SPOKANE, WASH., 

BRANCH 2 

Editor : 

Well, it has been quite a while since you 
roeeived a letter from this locality, so will 
try to give a few highlights of what has been 
going on. The women gym that 1 wrote 
about has been completed, and is going to be 
used this term. Montgomery Ward have 
finished their remodeling job on the old 
Emerson Building and have moved in. The 
college built some greenhousca, a foundry, 
and remodeled their old power house. Their 
new power house is doing all of the heating 
and lighting. 

A year ago last May, we formed our or- 
ganization here. Brother Dock B. Klllion 
("Old Sunny hrook”) . a wi retwister formerly 
of Joplin, Mo., and points east, waa elected 
chairman. A- D. Chapman as vice chairman, 
Dave Rowly aa secretary; Roy II. Johnson aa 
our business manager; and. after sticking his 
neck out by asking why nothing about L. U. 
No- B-73 was cvor seen in the JOURNAL, yours 
truly w'as appointed press secretary. 

We have in the neighborhood of 25 or 30 
members, counting those who have gone to 
other parts. Wo have close to 20 members 
now and have practically 100 per cent at- 
tendance at our meetings. 

The aew armory is completed now, and an 
overpass to eliminate some dangerous rail- 
road crossings and to help avoid traffic jams 
on the days that the college has events on, is 
now underway. On homecoming days and 
the the like I have seen traffic in this town 
when the streets would be jammed so a per- 
son could hardly get around. 

Moscow has built a new high school and 
some remodeling or new buildings on the 
campus. I do not know just exactly what has 
been going on there, 

I almost forgot to mention that the tele 
phone company changed over to the dial sys- 
tem this year, and they constructed a new 
building to house their equipment in. A few 
of our local boys worked on this wiring and 
also helped to Install the equipment. A 
restaurant owner is enlarging his place and 
also, according to some reports, is putting in 
a night club, but all that he is doing is 
putting in a ballroom for private parties, din- 
ners, and so forth. 

The N. Y. A. constructed a dormatory for 
boys this year, which was a much-needed 
improvement- You should see some of the 


places xvhere aome of the boys stay. I would 
not keep a pig there. The Kiwanis Club 
bought an old group house and are remodel- 
ing it for some of the hoys. They are buying 
the material and the locals are donating their 
time for it. 

Work was fairly good hero this summer, 
but is slacking off now, and I expect it will 
be more so later on. 

A branch of the Spokane Building Trades 
Council was established here last month. So 
I think as time goes on, we will have better 
results anil conditions here. Our business 
manager, Brother Roy Johnson, helped to 
start this move. 

“Lightning. “ 


L. U, NO, B-83, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Editor ■ 

After reading about all the picnics given 
by the different locals throughout the coun- 
try, we of Local No. B-88 in Los Angeles, 
had better get our oar in and let the rest 
of the gang know that they amn^t the only 
ones who can have fun. 

This year we got together with Local No. 
18, the linemen; Local No. 40, the studio 
w^orkers, and Local No. 8Sfl, the railroad 
lucal, ujid did something they all told us we 
could not do. We gave a picnic, had a good 
time and wound up with $40, which we gave 
the ladles* auxiliary to apply on their annual 
Christmas party, which heretofore has had 
to come out of the locaPs pocket. Last year 
Local No. 83 had the picnic nlone and we 
gave free tickets to all our members. The 
affair, which was highly successful, put us 
in the red about $900. But we felt it w^as 
worth it. This year Freddie Krausse, one 
of our city inspectors and a member of the 
executive hoard, went to work on the propo- 
sition and by selling tickets at two bits per 
head was able to achieve the remarkable 
feat of putting on a wonderful outing and 
at the same time keeping in the black. 

The picnic was held at the Breakfast Club, 
regarded as more or less of a rendezvous 
for the elite. Things got under wuy with 
a baseball game between 1-rOcals Nos. IB and 
83. Local No. 18 played the worst, and so 
w^e won. A keg of beer to be given the 
w’inning team got tapped Bhorlly after the 
game started, and a thirst quencher for each 
hit OF good play soon had both teams going 
strong. Local No* B-83 must have done 
wonderfully well, as Tex Watkins, some time 
I,oca1 No. H-18 member, umpired, and still 
we won. But then, we should — Tex has his 
card in L. U, No. B-83 now. 

Silvio Cogorno, of the Zinsmeyer Switch- 
board Company, pitched for Local No. B-83, 
which saved the day, because a hit meant a 
score. Silvio and his brother, Julio, just 
about had the egg tossing race won when 
the egg broke all over him, 

Dick Feck, chairman of the executive 
board of the switchboard unit, won the fat 
men's race, beating out George ElUcott, busi- 
ness manager of Local No. B-83, by a 
waistline. 

The final and climaxing event, the husband 
calling contest, was really somethin'. Seven 
husbands fainted before it was over, sb 'you 
can judge for yourself w^hether the ladies 
were using their ordinary voice. Red Smith 
was one of the faintees, so we were informed. 
Somebody else said he was already out, so we 
can*t say for certain. 

Dancing concluded the program, which 
ended about midnight. 

Of all the events on the schedule, without a 
doubt, the one which attracted the most in- 
terest was the prize drawing. We had more 
than 75 very nice prizes donated by co- 
operating manufacturers, contractors, job- 
bers and others. We had watUe irons, toast- 
ers, lamps, electric irons, electric ehavors, 
door chimes and dozens of other ornamental 
or useful objects. 


Before we close, let us remind you boy» 
again that we have more men than we can 
find work for, so if you come to Los Angelet 
intending to go to work you will certainly be 
disappointed. 

Brige Worley. 


L* U, NO. 104, BOSTON, MASS. 

Editor: 

New England has by no means recovered 
from that September hurricane, although 
people have ceased to talk about It and the 
papers fall to find any feature news in it. 
Mute evidences of it are still all around 
us. Uprooted trees and damaged builiUngi 
still give their silent teetlRiony to It. Every* 
one will be glad when the last traces of it 
are wiped out, for then will the remem* 
brance of the horror and terror of it be 
greatly lessened. But even when the last 
evidence is gone and New England becomes 
again the garden spot of America, many of 
Ufl will not forget the heroic efforts of those 
on the job, and especiany members of L. U 
No. 184, to give us quick recovery from, and 
maintenance of service during the thickest 
of the fury of that great storm. Local No 
104 is justly proud of iU members and the 
way they worked, long past the point ol 
exhaustion, to give succor to the public ai 
that time of their great need. We wish we 
could call the name and office of every one 
of these men, to give them in this way whal 
great praise the local has for tbem. IloW' 
ever, for what you were called to do, whethei 
the service was great or small, there 
equal praise due you, for you were on thr 
job ready to do your part, whatever that part 
may have cost. And ho whatever is said 
in praise of one in this letter is meant just 
as sincerely and freely for all. 

Even as the first reports of damage 
the service line.s of the light and power com- 
panies were coming im. Brother Charles V 
Keaveney, international vice president of the 
I. B. E. W., and Brother Bart Saunders 
business manager of Local No. 104* were on 
the job contacting these companiea as to 
their labor needs and then scouting all 
through the unions from the Atlantic to the 
Middle West for men out of work to supply 
those needs. You can imagine the high 
speed these two Brothers were geared up to 
On one side of them the companies w'ore 
frantically calling for men and on the othei 
side they were hastily seeking among the 
unions of nearly half of the country foi 
men to supply these needs. Brother Keave* 
ney's only motive during all this time wa» 
to help the public and to help men find jobs 
We personally beard him repeat this Hcoros 
of times. And so day by day and many timee 
far into the night these two Brothers worked 
as only men can whose heart and soul were 
in their jobs of bringing relief to the public 
and the getting of men and jobs together 
Brother Saunders is the soul of modesty. He 
clainiH that Brother Keaveney did all the 
work and is, therefore, entitled to every bit 
of the credit. He said he felt bo confused and 
helpless during that memorable week tbai 
any help he might have given must have been 
a himirunce. However, great credit is due 
these two Brothers and Local No. 104 ex* 
tends its grateful thanks to them, as also 
the men and companies involved have done 
many, many times* 

Equally dcser^'ing of the praise and thanks 
of the local are two other Brother members 
for their excellent work that kepi the public 
serviced during the night of that great storm. 
Brother McLetsh, assistant system operator 
of the Boston Elevated Railw*ay, is one, and 
Brother O'Keefe, assistant to Brother Mc- 
Leish and operator of all the automatic sub* 
stations tn the same qomiiaHy, is the other, 
With two power stations and 25 substations 
to be kept in operation and a maze of trolley 
w'ires and third rails to be kept alive, only 
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men with complete knowledg^e of what to do 
and their great skill In doing it could keep 
the service up ns welt as was done that jilght. 
Would that the canvas was bigger and the 
colors more vivid to give you the real picture 
ol what took place that night. Four tele- 
phones and 40 telephone lines connected with 
every part of the sjstem and all clamoring 
for attention at one end the same time, , , , 
Red» green and white lights Hashing on the 
switchboards of all the antomatid substations 
Indicating interruption of service and crowded 
trolley cars and trains stopped for want of 
power, , , . Dells of all kinds ringing and 
adding to the confusion, , , , Power stations 
making repeated calls as to how to operate 
during this time of emergency, , , . Substa- 
tions continuously keeping these two men in- 
formed as to the operating conditions in their 
several stations. Surely such a confusion 
of calls to be answered and made and opera- 
tions to be performed would readily have 
overcome a dossen men. But Iheeo two men 
with despatch ami skill met this situation and 
did the job so well that they were commended 
for their work by the officials of the company. 

Regarding the details of the above happen- 
ings we fear they shall have to be reserved 
for a later letter. This letter has gone past 
its allotted number of words. We hope Edith 
and Doris will overlook this offence this time. 
We think we have a very interesting story on 
the trolley bus for next month. 

Harry, 


L. U, NO, 106, J,\MESTOWX, N, Y. 

Editors 

Work around here is not very plentiful 
at present, but prospects are bright in the 
very near future. Here's hoping. 

We wish at this time to thank Local No, 5 
and Brother William Shord for calling for 
and putting 10 of our men to work there* It 
certainly helps our boys out immensely, they 
were down there over five weeks. 

A couple of our boys worked for a short 
time in Hartford, Conn., on the flood clear^ 
ance after the bad storm. 

Have written to a number of locals asking 
for information, some answer hut others do 
not. It seems as though there is .a laxity 
on the part of some business managers in 
answering letters^ they at least should show 
a little courtesy and reply. 

At the last meeting of this local they hon- 
ored their business manager by throwing a 
tittle party on his birthday. A largo attend- 
ance were present, as well as members from 
Warren, Bradford and Erie, Pa., locals. Or- 
ganizer George Poulson was here, It is 
meetings like these that tend to create 
good fellowship among the members. 

We wish at this time to thank Honorable 
William Fisher, the genial business manager 
of Local No, 41. and the oHicers of said local 
for their cordial invitation to attend their 
annual picnic held at Warner’s grove in 
Williams Grove the latter part of August- 
Quite a few accepted and all reported having 
a good visit and a wonderful time. Thanks 
again» Bill Fisher. 

have a sign shop here (Cold-Lite) 100 
per cent closed shop with a signed agreement. 
Every sign that leaves their shop bears our 
union label and they report an increase in 
business. They make a very nice indoor dis- 
play sign. A cut of their signs accompanies 
this letter and will appear in this issue. 

Hello, StHC Keller, old topper, nil the boys 
were glad to hear your newsy letter read at 
the meeting. All want to hear from you 
again and all want to be reinembcrcd to you. 

Our women's nuxiUary is functinriing 100 
per cent now and the next time they meet 
they want to have a joint meeting with the 
men and have a general get together* All 


w'ill be notified of the date* They handle a 
line of union made coflfee, and as it is a very 
good brand there Is a big demand for it, 

W. R. M, 

Ediior’i note: Cut nat received. 


L* U. NO* B-12a, LONDON, ONT, 

Editor : 

Our local is steadily going forward and 
hopea to do even better in the future. We 
sponsored a stag picnic in the past summer to 
which all in the electrical industry in London, 
organ Izerf, unorganised and unorgonisable, 
were invited. Many favorable contacts were 
made and good fellow'ship prevailed, especially 
between our members and the contractors 
and supply houses. 

A family picnic was also held at Port Stan- 
ley, Ciinaila, at which a good tiaie was en- 
joyed by all present. PriKCs were donated by 
local contractors and jobbers, 

W'e alao had a good turn-out of members 
to the Labor Day pnrndc, having as good a 
representation aa any other internationul 
union. 

In looking over my lutoat two monthly bills 
1 am billed for 330 kwh. of "juice" for 
14.20, being a cost of 1.3 cents per kwh., 
which ia not bad- But we have a very pe- 
culiar situation here, as the municipally 
operated Public Utilities Commission is a 
big competitor with private contractors in 
the wiring field. The local and the contrac- 
tors have endeavored to establish an Iridus- 
Irial Standards Act ^one, and did establish 
it, only to have its teeth drawn by tho fact 
that it did not apply to pubiic utilitieii em- 
ployees, That this is unfair can be seen, 
that under an Industrial Standards Act the 
contractor is, by law, compelled to pay, and 
rightly so» a set rate of pay per hour, but 
the public utility, paying no rent* no business 
tax, and having no city license such as 
private contractors must have, can pay as 
little or as much as they like in wages. The 
utility employees are also non-union and, 
figuratively, thumb their noses at the union 
worker because of the privileges they enjoy. 

The city council passed a by-law making it 
compulsory for all electricians to pass an 
examination and take out a yearly license, 
but this again does not affect the utility 
employee. 

This situation is not a general one. There 
are only about two or three cities in Ontario 
where this ia so. 

Local No. 120 would be pleased to see tho 
Brothers* comments in the Journal of Elec- 
trical Workers on how to bring about more 
equitable conditions in the electrical industry 
of London, Canada, “Shorty. 


L- U* NO* 122, GREAT FALLS, MONT* 

Editor : 

Many members of L, U* No* 122 partici- 
pated in what was believed to be the greatest 
Labor Day fete of its kind, a three-day cele- 
bration beginning at noon Saturday and 
ending at midnight Monday* The unique fea- 
ture of the celebration was that everything 
was free except the refreshments. This cele- 
bration was the fifth annual Labor Day cele- 
bration of the Cascades County Trades and 
Labor Assembly and Affiliated Unions pre- 
ceding and following the Labor Day parade, 
with three daily programs, which lasted from 
noon to midnight, and according to news- 
paper estimates was attended daily by nearly 
10,003 spectators. It was opened with an 
address by Prof, E. A. Atkinson, of the Uni- 
versity of Montana, followed by a band 
concert* The programs consisted of several 
professional wrestling matches, a big barn 
dance, athletic events with prizes, pie eating 
contests, saddle horse fancy riding, races and 
exhibitions, a wild west rodeo, dally attend- 
ance drawings with valuable prices, inter- 
national motorcycle races, beauty contest, 
amateur airplane exhibitions, fancy shooting 
from automobiles at fifl miles per hour, 
trapeze performances on motorcycles, drill 
teams and vaudeville acts. A night show was 
presented Eagles’ Night by Local Aerie No, 
14, composed of 150 persons, 25 specialty acts 
from all parts of the state, directed by J* C, 
Hickman, with Julius Hilgard, musical direc- 
tor, and Husty McCollum, master of cere- 
monies. The main speaker on Imbor Day wap 
Heber R. Harper, director. Region XI of the 
U* S* Social Security Board. Lawrence Nel- 
son* vice president of the as^sembly, wae 
general chairman of the celebration commit- 
tee and was one busy individual* 

The parade considered probably the largest 
of Its hind in Great Falls was witnessed by 
thousands end displayed many beautiful 
floats. Jl might be of interest to know that 
the cost of materials in these Hoats ran a? 
high as $400 or $500, and that the stage 
hands and projeirtionists’ float displayed over 
$1,000 worth of equipment. We are enclos- 
ing a photo of the electrical workers float 
w^hich won third prize, and as the Hon 'a share 
*,rof the work wont to Brother Al Shelton, our 
local voted him their gratitude and the 
prize* The floaty as you will note, repre- 
sented a dam, the structure of which wa& 
in white, Hanked by green banka with silver 
foil as the water* The silver foil glittered 
under the sun, and shimmered in the breeze 
and its display was greeted by the specta- 
tors with much applause. 

Out of a membership of over 200 our local 



This float represmiimg a dam. with glimmering strips of silver foil as a realistic represen- 
tation of the flowing water, was the prize- winning entry of L. U* No* 122. of Great Falls, 
Mont., in the annual Labor Day parade. 
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tiia^serl nearly CO itidudUii^ one 

officer. When we stop to consider thnt many 
of Gor Brothera snerificed at least one day 
of a three-day Holiday, and otbera workiti£: 
evening and night shifts participated^ the 
showing was considered gratify ing, and at 
least a modern record for our local. In view 
of the fact that many members profess ignor- 
ance of the intent and purpose of Labor 
Day. i feel sure they w’ill appreciate an e^t- 
cerpt of Bill 8*130, the adoption of which 
made Labor Day a national holiday ; 

*‘Be it enaetCiL etc,, That the first Monday 
tn September of each year, being the day 
known and celebrated as labor's holiday, is 
hereby made a legal public holiday, to all 
intents and purposes, in the same manner 
as Christmas,, the first day of January, the 
twenty -second of February, the thirtieth of 
May and the fourth day of July are now by 
law made public holidays/* 

It is possibly of interest to know that some 
legislative memiiers favored the first day of 
September, but that Monday finally won 
out, its upholders insisting that labor should 
not be deprived of this holiday which they 
might if it fell upon Sunday, 

In the final analysis the Great Falls cele- 
bration waa a auceess and a tribute to tho 
organised cruftsmen and their employers. 
One Wuo M arched. 


L, U, NO. M3, HARRISBURG, PA. 

Editor : 

We are sending photo of the boys working 
on one of the largest jobs in our jurisdic- 
tion, the Finance Building of the state enpi* 
tol group. 

Some of the large units entering into the 
construction wore 87,000 feet of underfloor 
duct, with 85,000 feet of lead cable used to 
lace the vault. 

Joe Men ns, an old timer of Philadelphia 
Local No. OR, is superintendent, coming from 


the new Federal Reserve job in Philadelphia, 
Karl Bowers, foreman; Robert Johns, Rob* 
ert Redmond, and Tony Pitman, sub-foremen, 
are all from I<ocal No. i4S, Harrisburg, Pa, 
Ah<i in the picture is Charles Gerbig, our 
business agent, who is doing a fine Job 
keeping the boys working and the jobs going 
straight, as out territory is large and he 
is kept busy contacting all of them, 
Subniitted for boys on the job by 

Clark, 


L, U. NO, 15^, MAHISON, WIS- 

Editor: 

This Job of being press secretary isn't as 
much of a snap as some of the Brothers 
might think. The eternal question of what 
to write about has caused many grey hairs 
and sleepless nights. For my part, 1 think 
we should write about things that are of 
interest not only to our ow^n local union, but 
to the Brotherhood as a whole. While local 
conditions are of primary interest to local 
unions, still e'veryone likes to know how 
things are coming along in Podunk Center, 
and how work is bolding out in Jonesborough* 
An unusually large or fine job means more 
to the local union manning it, but the whole 
Brotherhood likes to read in our Joubnal 
that L, U, No. XYZ just flniahed a job on 
which 'steen journeymen were employed for 
umpty-nine months, 

Ever since early last spring IVe been 
watching our Journal for a letter from 
L, U, No. 135, of LaCrosse, Wis., together 
with some facts and pictures of that Allis 
Chalmers job that some of us from L, U, No, 
loG helped out on. Tm sure that Brother 
Neuman, of 135, can write as good a letter as 
the most of UB. and I know that he has some 
dandy pictures of that job. I w'as there, 
'^Scharlie/* 

Here in Madison, the dty given over 
mostly to university students and state poli- 


tieinns, the month of Ortober is the first 
time in mimy months that nil of our mem- 
mers are working moat of the time for pri- 
vate employers. Previous to this we had 
quite a few men idle, and several on W. F. A. 
Upon the completion of tho electrical w'ork 
nt the municipal airport late in September, 
our last journeyman left W. P. A, for 
private employment. 

Pro&pectE for work hare are brighter than 
they have been for several years, as P, W, A, 
grants have been made for several city, 
county, and state buildings, A few jobs are 
already under way, contracts have been let 
for a couple of others, and the rest are sUil 
in the architects' offices, incompleted. Since 
a great deal of this work must be started 
before January 1, we look for a busy and 
profitable winter for moat if not nil of our 
members, 

I'm enclosing a couple of pictures w'hich 
I hope will find space in our Journal, The 
one wnth the five handsome fellowrs on it is 
of the crew that finiehod the wiring of the 
new municipal airport. From left to right 
they are; Brothers H. D, (*MIub") Stevens. 
Hans Haugen, Everett Comeford, Olaf Sund- 
for, and A, W, ("Art") Bahr. We are sorry 
that Brothers Wallle Schnurbusch who 
started the job» and Arnie Sagnio, who helped 
us build the substation, wore working else- 
where that day, and so didn't get on the 
picture. The other picture is of the panel 
controlling the field lighting. The top-left 
section consists of U remote control 
switches and pilot lights for same. Eight of 
these operate the 440 volt ccmtractors at the 
right, which control the finmllighf; units nt 
the ends o£ the runways. The other three 
operate relays in the back of the panel, which 
control tho beacon, obstruction lights, and 
the RCOC switch for the series boundary 
circuit. The extra lamp at the top of the 
panel is a pilot lamp which lights when the 



L, U. No- 143, of Harrisburg, Pa., supplied these wiremen for the electrical w»ork on the big new' Finance Building of the state capltol 

group In that city. 
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iiutoinatic lump t*Hu»gi!f in the beacon 
operates^ intliciitin{r that the beacon 
noetls to bo re-lumiHith The 12-circuit 
panel at lower left contains the fuses 
for the ma^^netic switch coil circuits^ 
and for the beacon, obstruction lights 
ati<| apron floods. The Square D panel 
at lower right contains the fuses for 
the 440 volt ftoorj-Iight circuits* ThU 
panel was built and wired by the Chi-^ 
cage Switchboard Mfg. Co„ and if you 
look closely you can see that it beaCH 
two L B. E. W. labels. This is the 
(inly piece of cquiiirnent oti the jot’ 
that came with union labels, but since 
our men did all the wiring we put other 
tabels on the job. 

A. W* Baki*. 



wiring on the municipal airport at Madison. Wls*, Is 
r completed, thanks to these Brothers, Left to right, 
j Stevens, Hans Haugen, Everett Comeford, Olaf Sund- 
for. Art Bahr. of L. U* No* 159, 


r.. IL NO. B-162, WILKKS BAinf!*:, ILV. 

Editor: 

Some people say that the sjpeed and effi- 
ciency of the machine age, as the result of 
the vast and rapid automatic production of 
n commodity, or an article of produce, and 
the sudden elimination of manpower from 
Industry in the hustle and bustle of things, 
together with monopolistic reactionaries, and 
egotistical industrialists, are responsible for 
the long drawn out depression* 

However, we all know that the system of 
economical distribution is also inadequate, 
an(i that rectification, in many respects, ia 
necessary in the interest of all concernodi 
ami that unemployment and under-consump- 
tion go hand in hnnd to destruction and 
despair, and that there would not be under- 
consumption, or unemployment, if the suf- 
fering human elements had the means to 
purchase the necessary comforts of life, and 
t(i gratify their craving for happiness and 
further pei'sona! security. 

Kevertheless, in our helplessness to avert 
and stem the tide of adversity in the indus- 
trial world for the moment, we must, and 
shall be calm, and have hope, and not lose 
faith in ourselves or philosophy of govern- 
munt* Learn and know our politicnl preroga- 
tives and make effective our franchiHO at the 
polls on election day, and keep our mind's 
eye open, gnmp and strive for a logical 
method of rehabilitation, politically, indua- 
trial ly and otherwise democraticnlly in 
the interest of industrial progrci^^, de- 
cency in government and general welfare — 
brotherhood, 

lyocally 

Electrical work and business in general 
in this locality is very poor at this particu- 
lar time, and immediate prospects are not 
so encouraging, but we wdll not quit trying 
to Imiirnve our condition, ami will atrivc 
onward. 

The Newspaper Guild (a C, I* 0, afllllate 
union) her© are out on strike for this last 
motith against the three daily newspapers, 
namely, the Morning Record: the afternoon 
paper, the Times-Leader; and the Evening 
News, and also the Sunday Independent* All 
of the above afTeeted publishers have, from 
the begin ning of the strike, closed down their 
respective plants, and this city and vicinity 
is w'ithout a local newspaper. Both sides 
are standing fmn in a deadlock, and no sign 
of a settlement is in sight. All craft unions 
affected, except the Guild, are affiliated with 
the A. F. of L, 

Labor in general is lined np back of the 
strikers 100 per centH and both sides are 
w'uiting for developments. 

Brother George N* Donald, one of my old 
pala, paid a visit toi our fair city for a day 
a month ago, and to say the least, we both 
enjoyed the occasion. He is a resident of 


South Plainfield, N. J. Come again, old top, 
you are always v%^e1come to our city. I had 
a ’Welcome letter from another old-tim© 
lineman* Jack Kenney. I have not heard 
from Willard Barber or Jack Mosley in a 
long time. 

Yours for a reunited labor and progress 
for the Brootherhood, 

Anthony L<>vi: Lynch, 


L. U- NO, B-212, CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Editor: 

On Monday evening, October 24, 90 mem- 
bers of L, U. No, B-212, signified their will- 
ingness to better themselves by filling out 
registration cards at the school started by 
the local union. Were you there? If not, 
come now. It is never too Inte to help 
yourself. 

We realize it Is tough to drag the body 
out two nights every week after putting in 
an eight-hour drag during the day, but it is 
one of the things that must be done if we 
wish to get ahead. 

There may come a day when it w-ill not only 
he necessary to keep pace with the man 
next to you, in ao far as output ami work- 
manship are concerned, but in knowledge as 
well. And to be able to hold up your end 
in a discussion, feeling confident you know 
what you are talking about, is something 
to be sought after* 

Am 1 trying to preach, you rmiy ask? 
Nope. Just trying to put across the idea 
that a union man should uphold his claim 
to being a better craftsman by gaining the 
knowledge necessary to back it up, and not 
depend on production, in the muscle line. 

The trade schools are turning out dozens 
of graduates every year, and quite a few of 
them are well qualified, both in practice and 
theory, to give us stiff competition* To feel 
secure because you belong to the union and 
they do not* 1 believe, is not quito enough. 
But to have akill and knowledge along with 
union membership is tops in any trade. 

Work in this locality is like the rabbit 
during hurting senson^hard to rind. We 
hope that by the time you read this the 
powers that be will have made up their 
minds about the housing locations here. Some 
people seem to have the idea that the proper 
way to do is pay large sums for the ground 
and a small sum for actual construction. 
What do you suppose makes them figure that 
way? “Shh,” 

We understand that at the city council 
meeting of October 26, letters from practi- 
cally all building trades unions were read, 
urging speody action on this building 
program. That is. all unianH except the 
electrical workers. Perhaps weVe too bash- 
ful, or did the front office lose the address? 

Our sympathy goes out to Brother Vic. 
Feinauer, whose wufe passed away October 4, 
Fbank G. Schmidt. 


L* IL NO. 215, 1T)LKI)0, OHIO 

Kdttor: 

Oh, for the life of u prcpis secretary! 
Especially when headlines are read in 
the daily paper such as these: Two 
Toledo Edison gangs are sent to Con- 
necticut to help rebuild lines after 
storm* Explosion in Water Street Sta- 
tion kills one man* Injured three others. 
Man severely burned by hot ashes in 
Acme plant. Second Eriison employee 
dies from burns from explosion at the 
Ediaon*s Water Street plant. Toledo 
Edison ti’iick leaves highway, hits tree, 
killing one man, injuring six ethers. 
Thi.s happening in less than three 
weeks. 

After the severe storm hit the east- 
orti states an appeal was sent to the 
officials of this company for niJifi power to help 
build up the section ari»und New' London, 
Conn* Two trucks and crews were imme- 
diately dispatched* Ft* reman Gael Brown 
and O. W. Buchanan were in charge of 
these men. Karl Kraut and Frank Siems 
drove the trucks through. Xdnemen Wil- 
liam Bridges, George Maiherger, Harry 
iluovor, Eugene Carpenter, Albert Paton* 
Boyd Evans, Harold ("Poggie") Martin* 
Jim Roberts, and as ground men there were 
Dale C^Speed”) Noggle and the man that 
so shamefully exposed htmsclf in his robin*s 
egg blue nighty, Earnlo Gross. For shame. 
Earniel These men were gone for two 

weeks. I would like to go from here and 
tcH you more about their trip. But so 
many thing*^ happened here in Toledo that 
I will have to postpone that until some 
future iBBUO. Immediately after these men 
left, first George llarrison wuia severely 
burned by hot ashes while working at the 
Acme plant and is still confined in the hos- 
pital at this writing* Thun a regulator at 
the Water Street plant blew up, causing a 
series of explosions and fires, fatally burn- 
ing Carl Ronfeldt and injuring FVed Ammon 
and another employee named Baldwin. 
Then two days later another explosion in 
this plant burned Jack Brown. Both Carl 
Ronfeldt and Jack Browm died from In- 
juries received, Crevrs worked day unfl 
night to restore the dniiiagod machinery. 
Then the men returned from the East and 
everything seemed to be working in its 
regular smooth way, W'heri 10 days later 
the truck and creiv of seYen men in charge 
of Foreman Buchanan (president of No. 
24B), due to some faulty steering mecha- 
nism, suddenly left the highway while trav- 
eling at a moderate speed and bit a tree, 
instantly killing Eugene Carpenter and in- 
juring the other six, Boyd Evans, Albert 
Paton and Speed Noggle. by some miaacle, 
escaped serious injuries, although Paton 
and Noggie were treated at the hospititl 
and aent home. Boyd Evans came out ap- 
parently without a scratch. Frank Seims, 
Barry Hoover and O, W. Buchanan, how- 
ever, were not so lucky. Buck has a broken 
and badly splintered right forearm, a badly 
lacerated face and body and his right car 
almost severed* The full extent of Seims' 
and Hoover ^3 injuries hae not been fully 
determined at this writing. ! believe that 
they wull both soon be out of the hospital. 
After seeing the truck* it is a mystery 
how anyone escaped serious injuries. 

This all happened over a period of three 
weeks. Oh, for the life of a press secre- 
tary! But where will this end? Thirteen 
injuries and three deaths in less than a 
month. And Toledo has had a safety rec- 
ord that we 'were all proud of and still 
are. but what has happened ? When will 
it stop? Not one of these accidents could 
rightfully be classed as carelessness. Yet 
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they happened. Perhaps Curley Van ell can 
answer it for ust Hot ashes* Electrical 
exploaionSp seldom If ever heard of simi- 
lar to these. Trucks running off the high- 
way is a common thing,^ but always a logi- 
cal reason given. AM these things make 
October a very eventful month# I hope 
never to be repeated- 

Hay lleintaleman is among those dis- 
abled. He Btarteil dowiistairg to fuse a 
meter box. Gat taking nap on top step. 
Result, Hay went down faster than he in- 
tended to. Cut not hoit, but Ray is suf- 
fering from a badly sprained shoulder. 
That could be termed careless, for the cat 
had no business being there. 

My sympathy is extended the famiHcs of 
Brothers Carl Eonfeldt and Eugene Car- 
pen ter. A great loss to both families in the 
passing of these two Brothers. Local Union 
No. 245 and nit its memhers feel the loss 
deeply, for they had made and held the 
friendship of all those whom they con- 
tacted. The mere wilting of flowers will 
not end the deep and sincere feeling of 
regret of losing such friends, sincerej un- 
selfish friends that 1 am very proud 
to have known during their short regime 
hero below* May they rest in peace I 
And now, if 1 may offer a correction in 
October’s issue- I failed to mention that 
Harry Staup gave ug his untiring assistance 
In building the float for the Labor Day 
parade* Harry, will you excuse it, please t 
Thank you. 

My new address is 1005 Campbell Street# 
Toledo, Ohio; mailing clerk, take notice. 
And while yuu are checking on that, Harry 
Geoffroin# of 2438 Lawrence Avenue, has 
never received the Journal- Once a farmer, 
always a farmer* Carl Schultz has returned 
to the wide open places. Five acres. A 
cottage. Chicken coop. With running water 
in basement from drivew'ay, 

Joe Dooley ts back on the job, feeling 
fjuite pert. It seems that Harry Geoffroin 
and Mack Gaynor lost their freedom about 
the same time. 1 have met both the blush- 
ing b rides, and they stand approved. Yes, 
flirJ And Louis Hess — Heteni was it a boy 
or a girl? I never did find out- 

Edward E, Dukes hire* 


L. U. NO. 275, MUSKEGON, MICH. 

Editor: 

Well, fellows, I can start out with a little 
better news this month- We have a little 
work here at the present time, and it sure is 
welcome* We have a job at Traverse City 
and one starting soon. 1 tell this as we have 
nothing to hide. But we are not able to 
add any men from outside locals, so. Brothers, 
before you spend any money fur gus mid oil, 
please drop me a line, general delivery, 
Muskegon Heights, Mich. 

We are at this time trying to put more 
teeth in our state electrical law, and we 
certainly need it. The big mail order houses 
have caused us enough trouble with their 
books on "House Wiring in 30 Easy Pages,” 
or Bome such thing; but when the State 
College sends men out to toll the people how 
to do electric wiring, that is the straw that 
broke the camePs back. This is the sort of 
thing we have to contend with around here. 
The state even has nerve enough to publish 
a notice of their meetings in the papers* To 
get a license all you have to do it know the 
code book by heart. What our inspectors 
want is a law saying you must have not 
lets than four years practical experience. 
Sure hope w'e get some changes soon. 

We are still watting for a modification 
of the injunction for picketing the Ritz 
Theatre, and bowling alleys here* There is 
no law at present In this state which permits 
peaceful picketing. But if our present 
governor ia re-elected, which we are sure 


he will be, there will he a law to take care 
of that. As the Brother from Flint stated 
last month. Governor Frank Murphy is truly 
a friend of labor. 

Saw the article in last month’s Journal 
about the father and son teams in our 
organization. Being a rather new member, 
the only one I have had the pleasure of 
meeting is Brother Mai Harris, who is our 
InternationnI Representative for this dis- 
trict* 1 never knew "rop” Harris, his 
father, but have heard of the fine things be 
did for L* U* No* 5S of Detroit. 

Also had the pleasure of mooting Mara 
wife and mother, two lovely ladies, at the 
Michigan Feileration of Labor convention in 
Flint last February, Mai is highly thought 
of by the boys in our local, and they are 
always pleased to have him visit us. 

By the time this goes to press we will 
have elected Brother Ed Plunkett to the 
city commission, I hope* 

Again, don't forget to write before coming 
here, as we are not accepting any cards at 
the present time, 

Ted Crevier. 


L. U, NO. B-292, MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 

Editor : 

Nearly a year ago the various locals In the 
state of Minnesota organized the Minnesota 
State Electrical Workers’ Council. This 
council meets quarterly and the lust quarterly 
meeting was held on September 11 in the 
ballroom of Che Saulpaugh Hotel, at Man- 
kato, Minn,, as the State Federation of Labor 
met at Mankato, September 12 to 14. 

The meeting w'as welt attended as there 
were 30 delegates present representing 
Locals Nos. B-31, B-202, B-160, »28, 234, 
B-943, B-1034 and B-llO* 

Considerable business ivas transacted at 
the meeting, including the decision to draw 
up three resolutions, to he presented to the 
State F’ederation of Labor convention (one 
dealing with the request that the legislature 
provide sufficient funds for the adequate and 
proper inspection of electrical installations — 
present and future— throughout the state; 
one requesting that a central agency, prefer- 
ably the State Board of Electricity, be set up 
as an agency through which all state elec- 
trical employees shall be spppUed, drid one 
safety code covering transmission and dis- 
tribution lines for light, power and com- 
munication). These three resolutions were 
drawn up and presented to the State Federa- 
tion of Labor where they were passed, thus 
securing the support of that body for these 
measures* 

In the evening the delegates to the council, 
together with quite a number of prominent 
guests, u^ere entertained at a banquet given 
in Ibe ballroom of the Saulpaugh Hotel by 
L, U. No. B'949, The dinner was very tasty 
and all that could be desired in the line of 
"eats” and the spirit of camaraderie and good 
fellowship which prevailed made for a closer 
relationship and better understanding, not 
only among the delegates, but among all pres- 
ent and, as many of the gueata were power 
company officials and gas company officials, 
contractors, etc,, with whom the Brotherhood 
has wuiking agreements, this should make 
for a smoother relationship in that quarter 
in the future. 


The series on amateur radio 
by Brother Stanley E, Hyde, 
L. U, No. B-18, will be resumed 
in December. 


The master of ceremonies was Brother 
Geo^g^ Garney, delegate from St. Paul and 
field secretary, State Board of Electricity, 
who presented the following speakers: 
J. Harris Igou, international organizer, I. B* 
E- W., who gave the address of welcome; 
Albert Mang, president. South Dakota State 
Federation of Labor; George Lawson, secre- 
tary, Minnesota State Federation of Lubor; 
William Wright, representative, American 
Federation of Labor; William Brennan, presi- 
dent, St. Paul Trades and Labor Assembly; 
Mr* Lockart, editor. Union Advocate; Frank 
Miller, director of personnel, Northern States 
Pow'er Co.; Guy 11411, manager, southwestern 
division, Northern States Power Co*; George 
Lynch, manager, Mankato division, N, S. ? 
Co*; William Flynn, superintendent, Fari- 
bault division, N. S* P* Co.; R* E* Crawford, 
president, Mankato Natural Gas Co.; Lew 
Gordon, president, Minnesota State Electrical 
Workers' Council; William Witt, secretary- 
treasurer, Minnesota State Electrical Work- 
ers’ Council; 0* M, Hoxie, Mankato Natural 
Gas; D. J. Riemera, Mankato Natural Gas. 

The committee had made the necessary ar- 
rangements so that all the speeches were 
broadcast over radio station KYSM, Mankato, 
During the evening a telegram was received 
from Carroll Elliott, superintendent of 
Austin Municipal Water, Electric, Gas and 
Power plant, containing his regrets that he 
was unable to attend. 

Other guests present were: Robert Knob- 
lauch, supGrintendent, southwestern division, 
N. S. P. Co.; E* B* Johnson, plant superin- 
tendent, south wi'stern division, N. S. P. Co*; 
Pat Nee, superintendent. Interstate Power 
Co., Albert f--ea division; Harry Ilommel, 
Austin contractor; R. J* Wright, REA in- 
spector: Mr. Fells, Mankato Natural Gas. 

A total attendance of 19 guests and 60 mem- 
bers spent a very enjoyable evening that will 
long linger among their happy memories* 

W. Waples 


L. U. NO. 396, BOSTON, MASS. 

Editor; 

It took the first New England hurricane 
in all history to make the Apeay misB the 
last issue of the JOURNAL. (Did anyone no- 
tice his absence?) Six teams were nifibed 
down to cover the emergency at Hartford, 
und for a week we felt that we might as 
well have checked our luggage at the depot 
lor all the use vte made of our hotel rooms. 
Then, before we were able to catch our 
breath the crisis v.*as over and we were back 
home again; most of us speaking politely 
to the WFA officials, trying to get our 
shovels hack. 

It is remArkable how welcome 1* B* E, W 
members are wlieri trouble starts uod rea11> 
skilled workmanship is needed. Then how 
easily satisfied big business is with a lesser 
grade of help when an acute situation no 
longer exists. It is very apparent that the 
age-old struggle is still on, with the interestt^ 
still concentrating on denying the workman 
a proper recompense for his labor and nkill 
until forced by an act of God, Then the 
shrieks ami screama that accompany the part- 
ing from each individual dollar are horrify- 
ing and pitiful in the extreme* Almost as 
pitiful aa when a reduction in rates ia pro- 
posed. Then the shoe is on the other fool 
and everyone ia trying to bleed big business 
white. Too bad, ell they have left to console 
them is that money, which is their heart’s 
bluud* 

Turning to more cheerful subjects, how's 
about the war in Europe? Since the various 
nationalities are aligning themselves and 
making feverish preparations for the eventual 
inevitable struggle, one thought persists 
in obtruding itself. The gigantic arrearages 
of the debts incurred in the previous con- 
fiict are blissfully ignored, but still nobody 
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The Park Restaurant, at Niagara Falls, where meetings of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Catiada were held. 


for a long tinie has called Uncle 
Sam by the name of Uncle Shylock, 
‘^Remember?" 

During the first couple of weeks af- 
ter the hurricane hereabouts, there was 
great agitation among the difTerent 
city and town councils to have all 
wires placed underground to prevent a 
recurrence of the interruption of serv- 
ice in case of a future blow* This 
movement is beginning to lose headway 
and probably will be lost sight of in 
view of the fact that it may be re- 
garded as another raid on the treiisury 
of the power interests. 

Brother Sid Stevenson has been prac- 
ticing with his new artificial limb for 
the past month or so, but the latest 
report is that he ia back in hospital 
at the Massachusetts General with new 
complications* Tough luck, Bid. 

Cyril, the Demon Helper, has had all 
his teeth removed and is letting his 
gums set* He remarked, pensively, the other 
day while neatly mending a rip in his union 
suit with a snarl of number 14 binding wire, 
'*1 hate Whriday because 1 can't order any- 
thing to eat. 1 sound so irhooUsh when I try 
to say 'Whish I * ** 

Tub ArsAY. 


L. U. NO. 422, STATE COLLEGE, PA. 

Editor: 

Our charter was installed September 1, 
193S, by Brother George Poulson, of Erie, In- 
ternational Organ iKer, We have a member- 
ship of IIL Most of our members arc work- 
ing at the present time. We just completed 
the installation of the sound e<TUipment and 
hanging the fixtures in the new State Theatre 
at State College, for Warner Brothers. 

Very recently we took over a job that a 
non-union contractor started in our juris- 
diction* He fired all his non-union labor 
and we put union men on to finish the job* 

The future looks good. Lots of work com- 
ing on this winter. 

About ail the other trades are organized 
in this community and I am sure that 
L* U, No. 422 is on the road to bigger jobs 
and more members* And this can be accom- 
plished only through organissed labor. 

That^a all this time, more next time* 

J* H. Copley, 


U U, NO, B-429, NASHVILLE, TENN, 

Editor: 

As this is being wriUen "in the field” so to 
speak, and on a day off caused by rain, it 
wilt be pointed and brief, I hope. Sort of 
”off agin, on agin, gone agin, Finnigin.” 

Few members rcaliM the job an executive 
board member has* If they did they would 
not say things they do or c.all them the names 
they do. Our board members aro dubbed "The 
Secret Six.” If the members would attend 
regular meetings, pay their dues and assess- 
ments regularly and take an intereat gener- 
ally, the lot of the "Secret Six” would he a 
great deal easier* Boys, read the letter in 
the September JounNAt. front L. U* No. 918, 
Flint* Mich. It is good. 

We note several warnings in regard to 
sneaking into another local's juriHiliction and 
going to work. Well — ^it is a lot easier before 
than after. 

The Ohio State Conference seems to have 
done right well. The Tennessee Conference 
seems to have fallen on deaf ears. Let*s hear 
from you guys. 

Speaking of old charters behind the new 
ones stirs memories* 1 have placed two old 
ones behind new ones in the frame and I 
wonder if the present members know that the 
charters of No* 226 and No. 290 hide old 
charters. 

The linemen of the Tennessee Fower and 


Light are on strike in some parts of Ten- 
nessee. The first cditoriols deplored the 
blasting of the towers of the transmission 
lines, but the latest, we note yesterday, 
Btatcd, “Certainly the blasting of the elec- 
tric power lines was the work of sympa- 
thisers and not electridana because they did 
not interrupt the service in many cases an<i 
surely electricians wouhl know how to cut 
the Bcrvico of these lines*” 

Li* U. No* GO ha*^ a gootl letter on the pen- 
sion law in the September Journal, We have 
been unable to get the actuarial data on thia 
subject but have two men out trying to get it. 

The recent shooting of one of our ablest 
business managers in the L B. E. W. reminds 
us of No. B-420 of the very serious few days 
(and nights) caused by the unemployment 
situation and our lack of any definite plan 
of putting men to work when a job cornea up* 
How do other locals place men? Who is 
first out? How do you determine who de- 
serves the work? Should a paid-up duos 
receipt be the first requirement? Will shoot- 
ing the business manager solve the problem 
or will it be an irreparable loss? Please! 
Oh, please, somebody answer some of these 
questions in your letter next month. 

Charlib J* MaUNSBLL, 


L* U. NO, 492, MONTREAL, QUE* 

Editor; 

At the September meeting of this local I 
was elected, along with Brother J. Brodrick, 
to represent this local at the Trades and La- 
bour Congress of Canada* at the fifty-fourth 
convention* which was held at Niagara Falls* 
Ont., during the week of September 12 to 17. 
The platform of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada is known to all of us who 
are interested In the labor movement. We 
also realize that if the main planks in this 
platform were in operation, the whole coun- 
try would be experiencing happier days. 
Imagine the changes In our economic situa- 
tion If the six-hour day* five-day week, holi- 
days with pay, uniform labor laws in all 
provinces, federal legislation on unemploy- 
ment and health insuranee, abolition of child 
labor, free education and government control 
and development of all national resources 
were in operation* 

If these objects were already w-on, Canndn 
would not have a million people on relief 
rolls, our purchasing power would be greater, 
idle factories would be running. Our country 
and our people would be happier, safer and 
moving along the road to greater prosperity 
if the main platform of organized labor had 
already been won* 

Economic recovery depends upon this plat- 
form being carried out* Democracy depends 
upon the struggle of organiKed labor to wfin 
this just platform and it will only be won 


in Canada if the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada continues to grow, 
if its affiliated unions build themselves 
up, if the trade union movement re- 
mains united and becomes stronger 
than ever, to make every industry in 
the country a stronghold of unionism., 
democracy and progress* 

The Trades and Labour Congress 
deserves the congratulations of all for 
the good work it has accomplished, for 
the fact that it has kept its ranks 
united and this convention was no ex- 
ception to the others which have gone 
before* Unity was the keynote of the 
convention and a program of work for 
the executive to work on for the ensu- 
ing year waa laid down, which would 
be constructive and helpful not only 
for the immediate interests of labor 
but will* In a real sense, contribute in 
full measure to the future of Canada 
and her people. 

Let me briefly give you a few of the things 
which struck me forcibly at this convention l 
T he splendid talk of Mr. Ebby Edwards, the 
fraternal delegate from the British Trades 
Union Congress* "War is not inevitable,” 
he exclaimed, "but fascist statea make the 
situation dangerous and it will not be pre- 
vented if a movement represonting millionB 
of responsible citbens buries its head in the 
sand. The British trades union movement 
stands for peace. It stands for collective 
security for all states; but having called 
upon the government to stand up against 
fascist dictatorships and In the event of war 
the British trades union movement will be 
behind its government in the light for free- 
dom as distinct from ImperiaUsm*” 

The attendance of 650 delegates from all 
over the Dominion of Canada representing 
over 170,000 members of the labor movement 
in Canada, is an Increase of over 29,000 in 
the past year* The fraternal delegate from 
the American Federation of Labor, Mr* Joseph 
J. Kehoe, hailing from Chicago, gave a stir- 
ring address* which was enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the convention, which cheered him 
for several minutes at the conclusion of his 
friiternul greetings from the A* F. of L. 

My thanks are due to Brother Tracy, of 
our own I. B. E, W*. of Thorold* who brought 
out his "chariot” of ancient vintage, which, 
although It shimmied* shook* rattled* 
squeaked, smoked, backfired, in fact did every- 
thing that a well bred "chariot” should not 
do, it nevertheless enabled a group of the 
visitors to see some of the beautiful peach 
groves* apple orchards and flelda of grape 
vines through the fruit belt of the famous 
Niagara Peninsula* 

We also saw the Welland Ship Canal, one 
of the greatest engineering projects ever 
undertaken in Canada. The canal is ranked 
with the great watenvays of the world, the 
eight locks lift vessels a total height of 325 
feet, the difference in the levels of Lake On- 
tario and Lake Erie* 

Our "chariot” still being guided by Brother 
Cecil Tracy, with the aid of Brother Jim 
Brodrick, In the front eoat* who from time 
to time had to thrown on a shovel of coal, 
which resulted in a shower of sparks and a 
cloud of smoke (Jim not being familiar with 
the drafts), at last arrived alongside the 
giant tw-in-Right locks, duplicated side by 
side, to permit upbound and downbound ships 
to pass without delay. These three successive 
locks — hence the name "twin flight” locks, 
are the only locks of this type "in the world 
and indeed before your eyes you can see the 
ships climb the mountains. 

The only sad note I heard of Brother 
Tracy *s steering of hia "char-a-banc” was the 
delegate who expressed himself several times 
that he would like to stop near a fruit grove 
and actually pick a peach* It was found out 
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afterwards that Brother Tracy would have 
been only too pleased to stop near a peach 
grove if he could, hut his old *'bl 20 o'' was sans 
brakes, sans muffler, sans king pins, sans 
earburetor, etc,, but it did have a good Steer- 
ing wheel and a good chauffeur. 

The convention closed on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 17, after having re-elected the same 
state of offleers as last year. President 
Draper, in declaring the convention dosed, 
said, **The convention has done an immcaaat- 
able amount to cement the international 
trade union movement, not only in Can- 
ada, but on the North American Continent” 
The convention next year will take place in 
London, Ont., in September. 

H, M, Nevison. 


L, U. NO. 500, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 

Editor : 

Here we are again, and glad to send a 
letter in, too. Old Man Winter is sneaking 


up on us stou,< but sure, keeping us all busy 
fighting colds and getting in our supply of 
wood. However, we manage to get to the 
union meeting, some every time and everyone 
at least once a month. We believe, however, 
once a habit is formed it is hard to break, 
so sometime we hope the hahit becomes wide- 
spread and the outcome will be mighty fine. 

We were talking with an older Brother, and 
we mean just that In case nny old timers 
read this column. This old member of Local 
No. 500 was none other than "Pete” Stowe, 
as he waa known in other parts of the coun- 
try. In case you old timerg do read this 
column and should want to get in touch with 
Brother , Stowe, he can be reached at this 
local. We were informed that Brother Stowe 
would be glad to hear from his old friends. 

It has been our casual observance that 
the Mexican section of Local No, 600 attends 
en maaso each meeting night. Well, so can 
we. Can't we? W’e algo regret to report 


Brother McCord met with an accident while 
in line of duty. And we are very glad to re- 
port also that Brother McCord is doing very 
nicely and will be back with us soon. Luck 
to you, Brother McCord. 

Our president and Brother of Local No, 
600, who is none other than ”Eill” Carlson, 
wrote an excellent article entitled “Let Us 
Think.” We feel that after you other Broth- 
ers have read this article you will agree with 
us that it is excellent. However, it took 
some coaxing to let ug have that article as 
Brother Carlson is mo deg t, but a very good 
columnist, if we do say so. 

L*di tor's note: &paee did not perTwit use of 
thin article tkU month hut it ixnlt appear in 
December, 

Wc saw some old time snap shots of old 
time Unamen and line crews. We thereby 
got an idea. Some of you Brothers have some 
good pictures. Why can't we have them to 
send in? It might bring some old acquain- 
tances together again. Wo are sure they 
would be printed. Let'a hear from you, 

FowLKn. 


Who Knows His Name? 

Did you notice the group of 
pictures of “L B, K. W, Pioneers” 
which appears in the front of the 
magazine thl& month ? lt*5 a mosl 
intere.sting historical record of men 
who played a vital part in building 
this Brotherhood, In the earliest of 
these pictures, taken in 1^01, is a 
man whom we could not identify. 
Can any of the old timers supply 
us with his name? 


L. U, NO, 508, SAVANNAH, GA. 
Editor: 

Attached to this comm uni cation ig a rcao- 
lution for the In Memoriam section of the 
Journal on the death of International Repre- 
sentative Jacks, To thia the writer woulri 
like to add his personal tribute to a man 
who, through aheer personality alone, 
brought this local union from a fighting, 
squabbling group of less than 20 memberH, 
split by dissension, to where it is now, one 
of the outstanding loculg in the southeast. 
Always cheerful, never dictatorial, he won 
the confidence and respect of ull with whom 
he came in contact. His 4ieath leaves a gap 
that will be hard to fill. The Internatioiiul 
OfTieo hag lost an able officer. The members 
of the Brotherhood in this district have 
lost an adviser who was ever ready to serve, 
no matter how hard the going was. The 
writer has lost a personal friend. Of him 
it can be truly said, the things be did in 
life will live after him in death. Certainly 
the most fitting memorial to him would be 
for us to try to emulate his honesty, patience 
and consistent lininff up to the ideals of the 
Brotherhood. 

A great many of our men are loafing, and 
have boon for the past few months. How- 
ever, we are in hopes that by the time this 
IS printed mast, if not alt, of them will he 
at work, at least part time. Several jobs 
aro due to break in the next few weeks. 

In spite of a very dull summer the build- 
ing trades, under the leadership of W. L. 
Ferrell, as president of the loeul building and 
construction trades council, have made re- 
markable progress. 

Taking everything into consideration the 
future looks bright. Our members are stand- 
ing up well under the strain of nnemploy- 
ment. They are displaying the cournge one 
expects of members of the Brotherhood, 

A. W. Tijiot, 


MARK OF PROGRESS 
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I., U. NO. 527, GAIAESTON. TEXAS 

Ed Itor: 

The big job that m talked about by every 
one in this vicinity is the proposed $14,101»000 
Galvcston-Bollivar bridge. At present this 
road is served by a ferry running on an 
hourly schedule. During rush seasons two 
ferries are used and a half-hour schedule ia 
maintained. In the past eight years, atnce 
the ferry sendee has been inaugurated, the 
traffic has increased to such an extent that 
CO cars cross the channel every hour* day 
and night- This necessitated the taxing of 
the facilities to the limit. 

If the War Department approves of the 
plan and the PWA will grant us the money 
we will have the largest cantilever span 
bridge in the United States, and the third 
largest in the worhi. 

According to the preliminary layout, the 
proposed bridge will provide a concrete road- 
way 44 feet in width, or sufficient for four 
lanes of traffic* and will be over two miles 
in length. The main caotilever span will he 
2.7GU feet long ami IfiB feet above the chan- 
nel. The channel span being l,fS(J0 feet in 
length. 

In the event of war it will be well pro* 
tocted, as Fort Travis ia located at one end 
of the bridge and Fort San Jacinto at the 
other. These forts have protected Ike Ual- 
vostun harbor since before the Civil War. 

The last w^ord in restaurants wa& built 
here in the midst of the life of the beach 
front lacing the Gulf and is called the 
**Seavie\v Cafe." It was wdred by Eddie 
DeLany*s Home Electric Shop, Their slogan 
is "Let Eddie and his boys do it*" and I 
must say they all did quite a nice job out 
there installing chime call bells* portable re* 
frigerators* radio broadcasting outlets, power 
and light panels, exhaust fans* direct and 
indirect lighting fixtures and all the other 
modern electrical appliances that go into 
the making of thu finest in restaurants. The 
only thing they didn't put in was an air 
conditioner. The reason this w^as urineces- 
sfij’y was because wc have the good cool 
tropical breeze all the time without the me* 
chan leal ideas of the air cori ditioning engi- 
neers. It just blows in off the Gulf ivhether 
we want it or not and just can’t be stopped. 

Our labor temple was delayed several 
weeks owing to tite prelim inary requirements 
iu securing a loan. Now that it has been 
received by the labor council some action in 
remodeling ia lieginning to take shajie. The 
remorlcli ng plans are lunv under the pen of 
the architect and will be ready for approval 
in the next few weeks. The drat floor will 
he available as rental space. The second 
door will have office apace, two meeting hatla 
and large lobby. Five meeting halls will be 
provided for on the third floor. A large 
asaemljly and recreation hall will lie ar- 
rnfigcd on the fourth floor for dances* weekly 
programs and conventions. It will accom- 
modate oOO persons. The building is located 
in the business section and convenient to all 
bus lines so no one can have an excuse for 
not being there on meeting nights. 

“Galveston* Port and Playground of the 
South." Ci.AUtvNXs I. F*aESf;LCR. 


U U, NO. 5S7. SAGINAW, MICH. 

Filitor' 

Your correspondent w*aa rather ton busy 
to catch last month's edition. So please ac- 
cept my apologies and I’ll try to explain 
how come I was so busy. 

In the first place there was a matter of 
getting a job back under our jurisdiction 
and then to place a few of our idle men to 
work* thereby reducing our long list of un* 
employed men. 

We still have a few on that well-known 
list, hut hope to have them working by the 
time this is in the Jwiinap. 


Everything looks on the up grade here 
and we sure do hope that it stays that way. 

We have a fairly good sized job under w'uy 
at this time* but nothing so large but that 
this local will have enough men to handle 
without any outside help. 

Then there was another small matter of 
doing a little of pheasant and rabbit hunting* 
which is a great event to every sport lover 
here in Michigan. .And the coming month 
has in it two weeks of deer hunting that has 
to be very ably taken care of by about half 
the membership of this local. 

We have one of those very peculiar situa* 
lions here on a job that don't very often 
happen. The crew that is working on this 
particular job consists of three journeymen 
and a helper* but the funny thing is, one 
journeyman is forcmaTi, another a steward* 
the other the business manager and, of 
course, the helper ia the grunt. Tell me 
how anything ctyiild happen on this job with 
each one checking against the other? You 
can probably figure out who the guy is thaPs 
in the middle. 

After the first good hard day^a work in 
many months of idleness one couldn't be 
expected to sit down and think of n whole 
lot of things to write for this column. Prob- 
ably will be hardened in by this lime next 
month and will be able to give a bettor 
account of myself and the happenings around 
this part of the country, 

P. HAItOLUSON. 


L, U, NO, 565, BRIDGEPORT* CONN, 

Editor: 

After the hurricane that visited this state 
September 21 and did an unestimated amount 
of damage to the utility companies* among 
others* the business manager received several 
telegrams and letters from Brothers from 
various states* nnd w^hile the business man- 
ager made an effort to place these Brothers 
and would have liked to see them all get work* 
the lighting company let their work out to 
a contractor which of course prevented any of 
our members getting work. 

Local No. 505 wishes to take this method of 
notifying the members that their messages 
were received and an effort made to help 
them. 

ir. E. Smith. 


L, U, NO, 5ftl* TULSA* OKLA. 

Editor: 

At this time business is very slow within 
our jurisdiction, but we are hoping for 
improvement in that, line soon. It is very 
evident that we sit supinely by and let too 
much of our work get away from us. Effort 
is being made to tear down the National 
Electrical Code In order to make a cheaper 
installation. We have an all-conduit ordi- 
nance here and have had for several years, 
but the non-union contractors* w*ho are 
doing the bulk of that class of work here, 
are doing residence wiring on new construc- 
tion for about $2 per outlet. Now* one 
surety would not expect much cheaper wir- 
ing than that. 

It seems strange to me that the builder 
who will pay |S00 for a plumbing job with- 
out batting an eye will throw up hia hands 
in holy horror when you try to sell him a 
1100 job of wiring fixtures included in the 
same house. 

The writer has been in the electric game 
for a long time and has seen the methods 
of installation advance from wooden cleats 
nailed against the joists and insulated wire 
pulled through quarter-inch holes without 
porcelain, on to all metal installations, and 
now the N* E. M. A,, through its committees* 
seeks to tear down all this advancement 
and use Komex, or its equivalent* as a 
standard installution. With the cost of 
wiring and fixtures around 2 per cent of 


the total cost of a residence* 1 fail to see 
where they will cut down on .scarcely any- 
thing but labor* and remember* Brothers* 
that is all we have to sell. So it behooves 
us to watch and fight this movement. 

The article in the current issue of the 
Journal concerning fathers and sons in the 
industry was interesting in showing the 
tendency of the sons to follow in the foot- 
steps of the fathers. 

Several of the scribes remark on the poor 
attendance at meetings. Well, that is some- 
thing that it is hard to find a remedy for, 
but will sny that we have very good at- 
tendance at most of our meetings. Of 
course, there will always be some who ex- 
pect everything to be carried on for them and 
they Will always howl the loudest if some- 
thing transpires at a meeting and they don't 
find out about it until later, 

Personally, I have been unablo to attend 
meetings for several months on account of 
an injury, but I try to keep in touch with 
afTaira by telephone or otherwise. Some- 
times a Brother drops in to sec mc' — fine was 
in just two months ago. But 1 am getting 
so I can attend meetings now, and we have 
such a nice meeting place that it ia a pleas- 
ure to go and see and hear how things are 
moving. 

1 missed Charlie Maunsell out of the last 
WoKK^ just when I told what a regular 
he always is. So come on* Charlie, and 
your excuse had better be good. 

S. A. King. 


L. U, NO, 613, ATLANTA, GA, 

Editor; 

Our business manager, Brother Rufus 
Johnson, has signed up another wiring shop, 
and also another neon shop. This leaves 
only one open neon shop In town. He hopes 
it will be signed up by our next meeting 
night* which muU be the first Monday in No- 
vember. This will make our town 100 per 
cent from a neon closed shop angle. Here*s 
hoping tho same may be said of the wiring 
shops soon. 

We arc very fortunate in hitviug the busi- 
ness end of our local in Brut her Johnson's 
care. Time is short now% so must sign offi. 
Will try to give more news next time, 

E. W. McCkhee. 

L, U, NO. G17* SAN MATEO, CALIF, 

Editor: 

After the lengthy letter of last month* 
which must have run over the 500- word maxi- 
mum, I think that I had bettor cut this 
one down or the two young ladies who read 
proof and copy will be in my hair* and as 
it is getting a little thin on top I want to 
keep what little I have left, so will cut this 
letter short. 

You notice that Brother A I Vaughn, a 
member of this local had the honor of making 
the first page of the Worker with a poem. 

Ex-State Senator Sanborn Young and bis 
gang of wealthy industrialists* big e.nployers. 
and other union haters, are working hard to 
put over their Initiative Proposition No. 1* by 
which they intend to wreck all California 
unions and make slaves of all citizens of this 
state* regardless of union affiliation or not. 
They are spending many thousands of dol- 
lars to put this measure over ut the Novein^ 
her election. 

The "Women of the Pacific*" otherwise 
knoivn ns the "Mermaids*" more than likely 
backed by these people that are at the 
head of this measure* failed to get enough 
signatures to get on the ballot vrith a 
measure of the same order. 

California labor has been working hard to 
defeat this measure, and believe that we will 
be successful if we continue to work as we 
have been doing. 

date our business agent. Brother Crown, 
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ELECTRICAL. INSPECTORS 

Handling eteclrtcal Inspection in Atlanta, Ga, Seated, left to right: Dewey L. Johnson, 
superintendent ol electrical affairs, Oty of Atlanta: K. H, BeneueJd, electrical Inspector for 
Fulton County: R. B. Alford* inspector for Georgia Public Service Commission. Standing, 
left to right: R. S. EklwardsH W, O. Torbett and Dan W. Boone* electrical inspectors for the 
City of Atlanta: Henry Howell, City of Atlanta elevator inspector. All are members of 
I, B, E* W, Local No. €13, except Howell* vrho is a member of the Elevator Constructors, 


has received no direct word from President 
Tracy’s office in regards to the race trade 
question bat has heard from the international 
vice president in San Francisco about it. 

Many of the other crafts hove had a na- 
tiona! convention thia year and have ironed 
out many matters and are making headway* 
How about the 1* B. E. W. doing something 
about a convention soon 7 

Received a card from Bachie and he tells 
me that he has just gotten home from a vaca- 
tion trip. Said that he bad gained six 
pounds* Must have had some good eats 
where he went. 

The new scribe of Local No* B-18 must be 
one of those average linemen judging by the 
little knock in the September WouKKlt about 
inside men and the final windup "ain’t nar- 
row backs dumb?" I would like to turn him 
loose on some of the work that w© "narrow 
backs’^ do and see how far he would get* 1 
wonder if he could hook up interlocking push 
button controls on several motors without a 
dock of blue prints* or with them* and make 
them work. Maybe some late motion picture 
equipment or sound might he easy for him. 

The new scribe of L. U. No. B-18 may have 
thought that it was quite a Joke but knowing 
a few things pulled by linemen I wonder ju.st 
who is the dumb egg. 

The old scribe of L* U* No* B-t8 would 
never have pulled a boner like that as he has 
shown by his artidea in the Wosker that he 
is an electrician at well as a lineman. 

Flynn also saya that they are busy with 
politiee so now I understand the reason for 
the change in scribes in L* U* No* B-I8. Now 
Brother Flynn, let's see if you can take a 
joke. 

My promise to make this short looks like I 
will have to dead end now or get in wrong, so 
"adlofl" for this time* 

P* C* Mack AY. 


U U, NO. 665, LANSING, MICH. 

Editor: 

As we pause in our daily tasks and give 
thanks this Thanksgiving Day, as did the 
Pilgrims, who in 1620 ianded from the May- 
flower on the shores of Plymouth* Mass., it 
is well to remember why they came. 

They were not sent by the Council of 
New England or the Londiin Company. 
Their object was neither to explore the 
country for gold nor to find a northwest 
passage to India, They came of their own 
free will to found homes in the wilderness 
where they might worship Cod aeeorriing to 
their conscience. They were independents 
or separatiata* 

Three eenturiea ago religion was an affair 
of statCj not of private choice* Rulers en- 
forced uniformity in creed and worship, in 
the belief that it was necessary to the pres- 
ervation of their authority. If a subject 
could differ from the king in religious 
opinion, it was feared that it would not 
be long before he would presume to differ 
in political opinion, and then what would 
become of obedience and loyalty? For men 
who were too brave to conceal their con- 
victions or too honest to modify tbem at 
the command of the sovereign, only three 
courses were open: To submit to persecu- 
tion and martyrdom, to rise in armed re- 
sistance or to retire to a place beyond the 
reach of the king's arm. The history of the 
sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies is full of the story of cruel perse- 
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cutions, civil wars and exiles for the sake 
of conscience* 

The history of labor unions is full of the 
same story of persecutions and bloodshed. 
Following the decade of Hayes* admin istra- 
Uon, a process has been going on which has 
given strength to capital, namely, the con- 
so [illation of business or trusts* Labor 
unions have followed suit by combination 
of unions for the purpose of securing ade- 
quate wages, fair w'orking day, etc. Labor 
had only one course upen tu it, to face the 
issue and fight. Let us not forget what it 
has cost for what freedom labor has today, 
and let us remember with thanks those who 
have fought for that cause. 

Happy days are here again for a majority 
of the boys, for after many months of idle- 
ness they are at work again* The municipal 
power plant, under contract to the firm of 
Hatzel-Bneler, is at present carrying 16 
The eollogo dormitory is carrying six. We 
still have a number on the waiting list, 
but hope to have them at work for the 
winter. 

J* T* Williamson 


L, U- NO. B-6G7, PUEBLO, COLO, 

Editor : 

Our vice president, Brother H, T* Elliott, 
has done a wonderful job acting as presi- 
dvjil in the absence of President Lestor 
Morrell. Brother Morrell has been ap- 
pointed as an international representative 
for the southern part of the state, which 
includes Colorado Springs, Pueblo, Grand 
Junction, Trinidad and VValsenburg* and 
many other towns; all of these are south 
of Denver* Brother Morrell has spent much 
time in Grand Junction organising the light 
company there. 

Brother Al Gettler was appointed to study 
the working of the Social Security and give 
us a Ifi-minute talk at each meeting, so 
each member will know how the Social 
Security Act works, and how each one 
benefits by it. 

Brother Horace Tureman was appointed 
our new social committee chairman. We 
hope to see a good winter for social doing 
In the union. We have not hud any report 
from the chairman of our committee just 
what they have in mind for social activity, 
but whatever it is it will be good. Brother 
Tn reman is a real go-getter— and has a 
committeeman from each department equally 
as good. 

We wish to congratulftlo the itedland 
1*0 wer and Water Company, of Grand Junc- 
tion, Colo*, and the Utah Light and Power 
Company for establishing fair relations with 
the I* B* E* W* 

Geuhue Dkan. 


L* U, NO, B-702, WEST FRANKFORT, 
ILL- 

Editor: 

A few words from Danville to let the rest 
of the United States know we are not dead 
here. Although not dead, most of ub are 
tired of waiting for a decision by the labor 
board in regards to bus drivers who are 
yet on a strike here in Danville and in 
Champaign, These men went on strike over 
a year ago when certain conditions became 
BO unbearable they thought they had had 
enough. 

At that time our men had a great ma* 
jorlty over another group of men who had 
formed their local after our men had a 
contract already in force and working* In 
spite of this fact, the board had not heard 
the case until this week, when the company 
officials failed to show at the hearing, al- 
though the company had their attorneys at 
the hearing* We are awaiting news from 
that meeting or ones to be held afterward. 
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Tliingja at the IlHnoia-Jowa property here 
are fair as can be expected. Quiet has more 
or less been with us for several months now. 

We reg^ret we lost a very good member, 
Henry Duncan, last month. His passing will 
he very much noticed. 

We are 100 per cent closed shop here in 
Danville now and it is quite a nice piece 
of clockwork w'hen everything- goes smooth 
Afl it should always. 

I think that w'hen other companies see 
the good efTect of employees’ good will on 
production they would be wise to follow the 
example set by our federations of labor 
unions and co-operating employers. 

The company gave a Large picnic for em- 
ployees here Last month, with the committee 
of A1 Greene. Bill Malloy, John Lee. Josephine 
Shields, Madge Woolsey and Ollie Sexton, 
our steward and financial secretary, really 
putting out to make the picnic a success 
which it surely was. They were helped 
greatly by other members of the local who 
carriecl a great deal of the actual picnic 
procedure through. Our thanks to the com* 
pany for their part. 

I hope that the next time I write I will 
have good news about the bos strike situa- 
tion, for w'e know we have the goods on 
the culprits. 

H. L. Hughes. 


L. U< NO. B-711, LONG BEACH, CALIF. 

Editor: 

“A Tribute to a Great Guy*’ 

Prank D. Benefield, 50 years of age, 
initiated October 30, 1918, 20 years of steady 
service and a clean record from the 
f. B. E. W. 

What more need one say of a good union 
man? Brother Benefield was No. 1 elec- 
trical inspector in the city of Long Beach 
at the time of his demise. He enjoyed this 
position for the past several years, prior 
to which time he was a wdre jerker in this 
city. 

lie was born in Shaw, Kans*, and lived 
In Phoenix, Ariz., before coming to Long 
Beach, The union was Brother Benefield*a 
hobby. 1 say hobby, because he was vitally 
interested in us. He constantly urged every 
electrician be came in contact with to join 
the L B. E, and he was very pleased 
when we dually managed to sew Long Beach 
up on a 100 per cent union agreement, with 
all the contractora in this city. 

In leaving ue, he did not take the name 
of Benefield out of our books. Ho left hia 
son, Donald, to take his place, and If he 
follows in his dad's footsteps, and I am 
fture he -will, Local Union No. 7U will 
continue to take pride in the name of 
BeneBetd. 

Sleep on, Brother, rest in peace. When 
our work on earth is done* we hope we 
will meet on that golden shore and join in 
that great spiritual union that will never, 
never die, 

W. E. Hoffman, 

Presiiient- 


L. U. NO. 731, NORFOLK, VA. 

Editor: 

Heading through one of the popular 
monthly magazines, what Is known as the 
“guest editoriftT' struck me as being a rule 
of behavior that could be applied to every 
life, young or old. male or female. The edi- 
torial deals particularly with the training 
of the young police officers in one of our 
state police forces, ami is written by th^ 
head of that body. But the priuciplea set 
forth could be applied to any trade or 
profession. 

To quote, "Courtesy Is the only oil for the 
wheels of human contact that always retains 
its lubricating quality. As the piece of ma- 


chinery wears itself into smooth running effi- 
ciency with proper lubrication, bo does a man 
fit himself to methods of smooth running effi- 
ciency through the application of courtesy. 

"Courtesy aa part of the stock-in-trade of 
a young man does not manifest itself in a 
hand-shaking, back-slapping, superficial 
display in his public contacts. Rather, it 
consists of quiet, unassuming behavior based 
on sincere consideration for the feelinga of 
others. 

"Race, religion, color or creed does not 
influence ita practice. Trained into the 
young man, it grows on him and will take 
him on and upward in his profession. It is 
the indefinable something about a man that 
inspires conridence. The thing to he ac- 
quired is a behavior in public contacts and 
persona] life that will set him on the right 
road to success." 

It is the opinion of the undersigned that 
the principles of behavior adviinccil in the 
above can, ami sbould be, the first considera- 
tion in dealings of members of our pro- 
fession with each other, with memhera of 
other crafts, with our superiors, and by the 
same token the supervisors should apply the 
same principles In their dealings with those 
under their management. 

In fact courtesy is the key that can open 
the door to goiodwlll and understanding, and 
could certainly be used to good advantage 
by both capital and labor, and by nations as 
well, in their diplomatic relations with each 
other. 

Paul It. Leake. 


L, U. NO, B-76.3, OMAHA, NKHR. 
Editor: 

Our last two meetings have been held 
in our own hall and they were more than 
successful gatherings. Our hall committee 
has been working night and day to make 
the hall into a comfortable home for our 
local. And by the time this appears we will 
have innugurated our winter series of fun 
nights for members and their families with 
a bang-up "hard times” Hallowe'en party, 
which the hall committee has guaranteed 
will take 40 years off the age of the members 
in the twinkling of an eye. We hope that 
this Hallowe’en party will also interest 
the feminine portion of our families in 
making them better acquainted with the 
ideals of our organization and inspire them 
to form one of the most progressive, hustling 
women's auxiliariefl in the United States. 

And through the columns of our magazine 
the ball committee wishes to thank all the 
loyal members of our local who Have dem- 
onstrated their desire to co-operate by buy- 
ing chairs and having their names inscribed 
thereon. 

Winter has descended upon us at last, so 
w*e are about ready to dive into a hole and 
pull it in after ua until next spring, when 
we emerge like the opening buds of the 
trees. 

Work here is still at a standstill, and 
until the problem of the Nebraska grid sys- 
tem of power la settled, probably will re- 
main in the same condition. Plenty of 
rumors, but nothing tangible. 

But we now have one barge line in opera- 
tion on our sluggish Missouri and the gov- 
ernment engineers have disclosed mighty 
plans for a boat basin and dock to be located 
here, and when the barge lines start plow- 
ing up the river wo are hopeful they will 
bring new life and a steady progress that 
will result in a healthy growth, both of the 
city and tho power company for W'hich we 
vrork. 

George Senter, the happy-go-lucky cable 
splicer, network system expert* had the 
misfortune to mix up with some of those 
pestiferous streptococci and is confined at 


home; Lloyd Watson is learning to walk 
on crutches, while Whitey Hoffman is stilt 
holding down his bed at St, Catherine's 
Hospital. But we hope to welconie them all 
back to the hall soon. 

And to Joe Dc Voe we must apologize for 
leaving out his name and substituting that 
of Hinkle as one of those who belonged in 
the clean -up squad who made such a nice 
job of our hall. 

"The Ramblin' Km," 


L. U. NO. 765, SHEFFIELD, ALA, 

Editor; 

This short operator's epistle is being com- 
posed in the dead of night when all ordinary 
humans are supposed to be resting, mind and 
body, and probably fails completely to set 
forth the wTiter’s intent, namely, that of ac- 
quainting readers of the Jouiinal with the 
new i'iekwick hydro plant and the operating 
person nol. 

On June 20, this year, at 4:03 p. m., Gen- 
erator No. 2 was parulleled into the TVA 
system by Brother Sam Boyer, and Pickwick 
Landing Dam hydro plant was officially "on 
the line." No, 1 unit was put in service in 
August, giving the plant its full Installed 
capacity. Provision has been made for the 
installntion of four more machines, when 
the need arises. 

The two machines are Westinghouse, 40,000 
kva., 13,800 volts, "umbreWa type,” sup- 
ported on a Kingsbury combination thrust 
and guide bearing IU5 incliRs in diameter* 
with a lower lignum vitae wood guide bear- 
ing* The lubricating oil is self-contained in 
the thrust* making an eliiliorate oil supply 
system unnecessary* These machines are 
driven by AUis-Chalmers variable pitch pro- 
pellor type turbine wheels. The wheels have 
a maximum iliameter of 24 feet four inches 
and are rated at 48,000 horsepower at 43 feel 
head and 81.8 r.p.m. Their maximum rating 
is 56.000 horsepower at CO feet head and 
81,8 r.j>*m, Tho governors of "actuators” arc 
also by Allis-Chalmers* and are a "supor- 
sensitivo" type. 

The pitch of the ivheels is controlled auto- 
matically between certain heads and for vary- 
ing loads by a Kaplan Head arrangement 
coupled with the actuator. The driving force 
for changiag the pitch of the runner is pro- 
vided by employing a hollow driving shaft 
and a servomotor, the cylinder of which is an 
integral part of the shaft, with the servo- 
motor piston comiected through linkage to 
the bliuies of tho ran tier. 'JMils mechanism is 
lubricated by an oil supply contained in the 
hub of the runner. Since Bickwick Dam is a 
variable head plant, with the gross head any- 
where between 43 and 65 feet, it is seen that 
the above is calculated to give maximum wheel 
efficiency at any head or load within certain 
limits* 

The dam itself is about 1.42 miles long, 
bank to bank, and consists of an earth-hii 
section 4,680 feet long, the lock section 110 
feet wide and 600 feet long, the ctmercte spill- 
way and powerhouse section 1,167 feet long, 
and about 900 feet of earth -fill on the north 
shore cemUiniug the switchyard. The long 
earth-fill section contains n concrete core 
and is heavily rip-rapped with large lime- 
stone rock found in adjacent quarries. The 
lock section boasts of the highest single lift 
in the world — 67 feet. * 

The control room here is a thing of beauty, 
with mottled grey and black inlaid linoleum 
floors, soft grey walls, arched ceiling painted 
a flat cream, controlled indirect lighting, air 
conditioning, and, of ail things! Venetian 
blinds. The south ■wall of this room consists 
largely of plate glass panels, to afford visitors 
a good view of the control room while stand- 
ing on the ramp overlooking the turbine floor. 
This last feature, however, makes the elec- 
trical operators feel like monkeys in a ^age 
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when the pkee is with visitprs. On the 
other hnnd, this feelinf;^ is overshndoweii 
when outstanding examptes of femmine 
pulehHtude push their pretty nosea against 
the glass, Wellr 1 could go on forever? 

Now, ft word about our operating personnel; 
Mr. J. L. Parrish is our superintendent, and 
Mr. E. K. Curtis-s is our assistant superintend 
dent. Both darn good bosses^ and we mean it. 

On the electrical board we have Brother 
Leon Bright^ a veteran in power plant work; 
Brother Boyer, another old head |uicc twister; 
Brother Altemuf;. u ho hails from Phila- 
delphia; Brother ClifT Roberts, who* accord- 
ing to Mr, Watkin - tall ami scholarly* and 
should have been dean of Sawyer Tech at 
Wilson Dam; Brother Shorty Prostrldge, 
from Wheeler Dam* who carries more pencils 
than a hedgehog has spikes, and Brother 
Perm* who came down from Decatur just re- 
cently. By way of explanation ^ the term 
“Sawyer Tech” is the name afTectionately 
given to the training program inaugurated 
hy the TV A* and is called ao in honor of Mr. 
Ray G. !-sawy 0 r* who is in charge of its 
execution. 

Among the members nn the turbine floor 
are Ben Danner* an old Wilson Dam opera- 
tor; Mr, Anr.'Idi another old-timer at Wilson 
Dam, calm* cod, and collected always; Mr. 
Luridrum, who ran talk eight hours and still 
make a good shift; Brother T. G. Watkins, 
the much -traveled Englishman* better known 
Its “King George*” who still must have his 
“tae,” even if the bullets fly, and Mr, Rhodes* 
another eminent product of Wheeler Dam, 

In addition to the above-named crew* there 
arc several aspiring young operators, who are 
learning their way around quite well, thank 
you. 

As regards conditions here* wo arc stilt in 
the throes of ihoae last minute confitruction 
periods* naturally making for some confusion, 
but everything considered* the plant is pro- 
gressing nicely. We hope to have our own 
f»nd of thn t mining program full under way 
in a very short time, so as to keep our men 
fully abreast of conditions on the rest of the 
system. Our plant is 1 00 per cent union and 
we all think we have had a very good start. 

We extend a hearty welcome to all of you 
to come down and visit us, 

T. G, Watkiss, 

Gf A. HoBEnT,«i. 


U U, NO. 794* CHICAGO* ILL, 

Editor: 

Wo* tho elfictricianB and linemen of the 
UUnois Central* Western Indiana, and the 
Chicago Belt Line Railways, represented by 
L. U. No. 794, of Chicago, send fraternal 
greetings to all brethren of the craft* but 
especially to the lodges of the United States 
and Canada, who represent the railway 
industry. 

We would like, through the medium of the 
JotiFEN'AL, to exchange ideas, air our griev- 
ancea* and propose changes in the preaeut 
method of handling cases with the manage- 
ment, which might prove of particular bene- 
fit to this craft. 

Well* elections are now a matter of history. 
The new' oiBcers have tried their wings, 
stirred up the same mesa of munig.un, and 
have made the same mistakes their predeces- 
'sors made. Thanks to the powers that be* 
however, there are exceptions to this general 
rule* and here and there you boys have placed 
in office real leaders. And wherever this 
miracle has happened, you will invariably 
find that they are applying sound business 
methods to the administration of their ofhees. 
How often w'e see the brunt of not only the 
actual business but of the various committees 
so necessary to the success of a lodge* carried 
by the president and secretary of the lodge? 
They work themselves into a lather trying 
to make a success of Lbelr jobs, and are re- 


warded by a falling off of attendance* and 
apathetic indifTcrcnce to the affairs of the 
lodge. A good executive is not the president 
who tries to run the w'hole show himself* but 
one who can organise and interest the great- 
est number of hi» lodge brethren In the gen- 
eral business of his lodge, and active on the 
various committee* which contribute to the 
good of the lodge. One of the most Impor- 
tant committees of any local union is the 
visitation or sick committee- and such being 
the case* I hereby submit nur own visitation 
chairman^s report, 

Louis Knokes, reported last month as being 
in the Illinois Central Hospital, is back on 
the job again and feeling fine- Nick Camp- 
bell* the red head from M- J, Clarkes crew, 
at Twelfth Street* wm admitted to the hos- 
pital for observation September 12, due to 
stomach ulcers, Lnt after a 10-day treatment 
by a staff specialist and the tender ministra- 
tions of a pretty black-eyed nurse, Nick Is 
back on the job again, with a far-away look 
in his eyes but otberwlao 100 per cent, 

Robert MaginnI, from the M. U, at Burn- 
side, wflB rushed to the Illinois Central Hos- 
pital on October 6* with an attack of pneu- 
monia, but at this writing (October 20) he is 
much improved and iib dhirhaige from the 
hospital IB in sight. A close call, Bob, but the 
boys were pulling for you* and are tickled 
pink to know that you will probably be able 
to bo out at tho November meeting. 

There are few things as irritating to the 
average man as the semi-static state of un- 
certainty. It ifl like waiting for the day of 
judgment, or e job to matprialixe* or the 
licking dad used to promise us when we were 
a bit younger than we are now. We, em- 
ployees of the railway system* are faced with 
the prospect of a walk -out* unless the fact 
finding committee, appointed by the Presi- 
dent* speedily finds an answer to the present 
stalemate. They have been dallying with 
this matter tho better part of six months and 
no one apparently knows the answer yet. 

Persistent rumors are afloat to the effect 
that a 5 per cent cut is in prospect for ua. 
If that happens it will he just about the last 
straw. Predictions on LKu ouLcuiiio ai*e about 
aa reliable as the last Literary Digest straw 
vote. However* I will venture the opinion 
that many a good Democrat who voted hifi 
party straight at tho last Presidential elec- 
tion, will, at the next election* place a size- 
able (X) in the Republican circle. It is the 
total bulk of little thinga* added one at a 
time, rather than the crushing weight of a 
single item, which finally breaks down the 
vrage earners' resistance. Labor* as repre- 
sented by the A. F, of L., rejoiced at the 
passage of the Wagner bill. Then Madam 
Perkins got her dates mixed and Harry 
Bridges took over the West Coast. Next 
we have Black* the radical* appointed to the 
Supreme Bench. Then came John Lewis, 
beetle-browed, Ibuiidvroufl-voiced* cracking 
the C. L 0, whip over the automotive and 
steel industries* looting his own United Mine 
Workers to the tune of millions with which 
to further disrupt Amancan business, and 
with it, the welfare and peace of mind of 
untold thousands of Americans wage earners. 
And now, just to enp the climax* we have the 
announcement of the appointment by Presi- 
dent Hoosevelt* of one Dr, Bloch* to a ptare 
on the federal maritime board. But more of 
Dr. Bloch later. It certainly looks as if 
someone was getting an unusual amount of 
pleasure out of waving a red flag in front 
of a bull, already goaded to madness. And 
that hull is not big business, either* but the 
American Federation of Labor* with its anti- 
communistic policy. 

Getting back to Dr. Bloch. Consider if 
you will. President Roosevelt's appointment 
to the federal maritime board of this man 
who, according to the Dies House Committee 


investigating un-American activities, was a 
known communist and. a member of the com- 
munist professional union of San Francisco, 
And if this is not enough, consider further 
the fact that the maritime labor board was 
expressly created, under the new Merchant 
Marine Act* to settle trouble in the shipping 
industry and to remove the troubUeome ootn- 
mun-Ut element. Wouldn't this set*up make 
a jackass laugh his head off? Isn't it time 
that labor unfolded its hands and moved into 
solid line? Isn't it time for the A. F. of L. to 
take more decisive steps in the affairs of this 
nation and in behalf of the wage earners of 
America? Or must we stand idly by until 
we find ourselves helpless before the fast- 
growing list of appointive misfits who in 
terpret tho Wagner Act as something espe- 
cially created for John L. Lewis and his 
C, L O.? Where is It all to end? If allowed 
to continue we may look for a new cult to 
arise in Washington, and to see a shrine 
erected to Perkins, Black* Bridges, Lewis and 
no one knows how many others of the same 
typo. If you think this idea is far-fetched, 
witnesH the last White House gesture of dis- 
dain to the A. F. of L.* the appointment of 
Dr. Bloch, communist* to the post of dictator 
on the maritime labor board. 

DeiX BAnMHAUDT. 


L. U* NO. 888* ST. AUGUSTINE* FLA, 

Editor: 

I am enclosing two pictures of a trans- 
former platform that was built by members 
of Local No, 888* on the Florida East Coast 
Raitway, This platform is located at the 
Buena Vista passenger car yard, in Miami, 
Flu. 

The construction of this job was with 100 
per cent union labor. BroLherii R, E. Holm- 
strom* J, M. Sims and S. D. Smith did the 
work under the supervision of Brother F. M. 
White, 

The construction of this platform is of 
steel. The transformer supports are of old 
track rails, with angle iron used as cross 
arms. The only wood on it is the cat-walk 
around it. The primary side of the trans- 
formers is 4*400 volts, four-wire, and the 
secondary is 220 volts, three-wire. There 
are two banka of transformers connected 
Htur-deltu, and a single lighting transformer. 
This bank aerves two air compressors* two 
motor-generator seta and the yard circuits 
for testing and pre-cooling air-conditionctl 
cars. 

Our local celebrated ila first anniversary 
this month. We are pleased to say that we 
enjoyed a very successful year, W© held 
our meeting in Miami, Fla., and as our 
membership is all over tho entire road the 
Brothers came down and all had a very good 
time. 

As this is our first offering for the Journal 
I w'lll make it short, and try to do better 
from now' on. 

J. M. Sims, 


L. U, NO. B-921* ELIZABETH* N. i* 

Editor: 

Come one, come all* to Local Union No, 
B-921 's second annual dance* to be held on 
December 3* 1938* at the Elizabeth Carteret 
Hotel ballroom. The dress is optional. 

We are planning to have a floor show' 
comprised of this local's own talented mem- 
bers* and if I do have to say so myself, 
we do havo quite a few talented members 
that Major Bowes doesn't know about. 
Along with that w'e will also have two door 
prizes. But there I go* giving secrets aw-ay. 
Just come down and see for yourself what's 
what and Til guarantee you this, that your 
investment of 75 cents for a ticket (that 
includes wardrobe) will bring you the beat 
rnt.uTna that you have ever gotten for your 
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moiiejr. So wh«it Buy, Bhull wo vwi. down 
to the strains of George Emmery's 'Orchls- 
tru? If so. I'll be seeing you at the dance. 

Boras J. Kbnky. 


L. U. NO, B-!0fiK CINCrNNATI, OHIO 
Editor: 

At one of our recent meetings we had the 
distinct pleasure of hearing the Hon. Herbert 
S, Bigelow, His sincere views on the work- 
ings of Congreas and the intentions of 
Congress at the next session kept us spell* 
bound- It is our hope that the citizens 
of this community will again choose him for 
our leader. His record is 100 per cent for 
labor. 

I am happy to state that employment has 
picked up and our plant, the Crosiey Corp,, 
makers of union-mude radios and, refrigera* 
tors (look for the label) is very busy, Prac* 
tically all of our members are being called 
back and are neck deep in their work. 

Be sure to tell your friends of the fine 
quality union-made Crosley products. We 
are proud to be able to be a cog in the 
manufacturing of these union-made Croaley 
radio and refrigerator products (look for 
the label), 

Miciqiy Hakuis, 


L- U. NO. B-1076, TOLEDO, OHIO 
Editor: 

Brothers and reader!?, this is Local Union 
No, B-101G opening its hrst report. Our 
local is composed of a number of different 
types of electrinil service men. Here are 
some that come to mind at this moment 
without getting at the records: Refrigera- 
tion men, radio service men, broadcast tech- 
nicians, motor repair, public address main- 
tenance and operation, electric stove men, 
washing machine service* electrical service 
men and electrical maintenance men (not 
including inside wiremen). 

We are trying to help all our members 
but, after all, our local covers so many 
small as well as large shops and concerns 
that it takes our business manager a little 
time to cover and watch that territory, be- 
sides when he is working on agreements 
with Ibe employers he has little time to get 
around and pat everybody on the back. 

Radio station WSPD, broadcast techni- 
cians, are organised 100 per cent and our 
business manager has and will be carrying 


on negotiations with their employer to have 
a satisfactory agreement. I am glad to re- 
ports, that up to date results have been 
favoraBIe, ‘ 

Our business manager is also negotiating 
an agreement with one of our local dairy 
concerns for the refrigeration men of 
B-1070. 

One Brother came to one of our meetings 
with a long tale of woe and sorrow that 
primarily wan childish. After taking up the 
local’s time with a rather animated talk, 
the president politely said, "Brother, we are 
glad to have you bring your chip on your 
.shoulder, but please don't bring the whole 
darned telephone pole.” Maybe ho will learn 
some day. 

r am glad to report that Brother Ernie 
Melma, who was confined to a local hos* 
pita] for some time, is now able to be back 
on the job again. May he continue to im- 
prove in health- 

The recession has bumped us awfully 
hard, but most of us are stilt smiling and 
if business picks up — w'ell, even that won*t 
make us sore. 

Well, so long for this time. Now that 
we are in the Journai, we intend staying 
there. 

Thomas L. Louenzeh. 


L. LL NO. B mi. BALTIMORE, MD, 

Editor: 

Conditions in general are very much the 
same at our local, as far as work is con- 
cerned. We aro still getting a few new mem- 
bers each meeting night. Thanks to the indi- 
vidual initiative and goodwill of our Brother 
members, we shall succeed I Much work 
seems to be in the making, but not any has 
been so fortunate as to pass through our 
local as yet. "But Rome wasn't built in a 
day either.” 

Ed. Quade. 


L. U- NO. B-115L SANTA MONICA, 
CALIF. 

Editor: 

Tuesday, November 8, has been set aside In 
the state of California as a day when labor 
has to again put up a battle for its equal 
rights. The question is whether we shall be 
ruled by the dictatorship of capital. This 
issue doesn't concern only the state of Cali- 


fornia but every other state in the union. 
There is an unUmited amount of money being 
tossed Into the coffers of the sponsors of this 
movement, not only in the state of California 
but as far as the eastern shores of this United 
States. This is a vital issue and if the bill is 
passed it means that California is the first 
state in the union to adopt the first step 
to fascism. Our Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce, the Merchants and Manufactur* 
ers' Association, and last but not least, our 
prestidigitating morning paper, better known 
as the "Los Angeles Times,” advertise to the 
world that southern California is the open 
shop and labor free state- Well, organised 
labor has changed that to quite a degree and 
their only recourse is to put the most das- 
tardly and tricky issue on a ballot, begging 
the public to vote away their oivn rights. 

Then we have a few women's organizations, 
a clique of stooges sponsored by this gang to 
dance at the crack of the ringmaster's whip. 
The big shops manufacture bullets and the 
ladies of the Pacific fire them door to door. 
Bell ringers, over the radio, through revised 
mailing lists and alt other methods known 
for contact are used. 

While reporllng the conditions of Local 
No. B-1154, work is rather quiet and quite a 
number of the boys are marking time, and to 
the outside Brothers, please be advised that 
should you come this way just bring your 
fishpole In place of the tool kit. 

There has been a lot of reaction In the 
state in the ranks of labor in regards to the 
endorsement of Frank F. Merriam, our pres- 
ent governor, by William Green, of the 
A. F. of L, 

The state of California needs more rep re ' 
sentation from our International Office. H 
ever there was one state that has got to he 
up and on Its toes to keep things in line, it 
10 this state. Eastern capital is putting aa 
much money in this state to fight the rights 
of labor ns they are in their own respective 
states. 

While the work and efficiency of our In- 
ternational Vice President of the Ninth Dis- 
trict, J. Scott Milne, is unquestionable, there 
Is a limit to a man's endurance. More ter- 
ritory has been added to Milne’s jurisdiction. 
In time a good horse with too much load will 
lose his pulling power. 

And the Ninth District, especially the Cali- 
fornia end of it, at all times has a battle 
on their hands to keep things in line. So 
this is a fact that needs consideration. 

0. B. Thomas. 



L. tr. No. ggs is proud of this very neat looking job — a transformer platfomt for the Florida 
East Coast Hallway, constructed by its mernl>ers. 


WHEN PENSION ARRIVES, TRY 
TRAILER VOYAGE 
(Continued from page 579) 
wand of the moving pictui'e which fades 
so quickly. 

When you come to a beautiful spot on 
the highway you drive olF far enough for 
seclusion and take your time enjoying a 
meal and discussing the things you expect 
to see the next day. The bulletins put out 
by the United States Department of the 
Interior are a great help in selecting 
your points of interest. 

When you find a good place or inter- 
esting people, or both, you simply forget 
about when you will start out again. Y'ou 
are happy, so why worry about the next 
move? You have all the rest of your 
life to go there and no one likes to think 
that that is soon over. 

PARKING IN YOSEMITE 

For instance, we parked two months in 
Yosemite, way up in Aspen Valley on 
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Tioga Pass road, about 7,000 feet high, 
where the climate was delightful in the 
day time while the people down in the 
valleys were sweltering in 114 degrees 
of hot summer weather. The nights were 
always cool, dowTi to 116 and 40 degrees 
and when you have slept through one and 
get up about 9:30 in the morning the 
bacon, eggs, toast and coffee are some- 
thing to look forward to with gusto, 
especially if you take a short hike before 
breakfast. 

Trout fishing is good in the north, mid- 
dle and south fork of the Tuolumne river, 
also the lakes and streams which are 
numerous. Then there is always an out- 
side bonfire at some one's cabin where all 
the summer vacationists gather to make 
merry, toast the dogs and imbibe the 
lager. When you start out fishing in the 
morning no one says, “Be homu at twelve 
o'clock, we are having dinner at twelve 
o'clock sharp.'* Meal time is when you 
are hungry and the greatest responsibil- 
ity one has is thinking of what to have 
for the next meal Of course ^ve had a 
clock in the trailer but it seldom ran be- 
cause of failure to think to wind it. In 
a trailer you only have daytime and night 
time, going to bed time, and getting up 
time, and siesta time. That is enough 
kinds of time for anyone. 

Then there is the Joy of driving up to 
some friend's home (all ex*canal diggers 
have friends scattered all over these 
United States) , parking in their yard and 
visiting in the modern way. It is just as 
if you had moved your home next to 
theirs and when you have gone over all 
the pleasant memories you are on your 
way and you have not disturbed your 
friends any more than if you had been 
living next to them in the conventional 
manner. 

Dad's Place at the mouth of the Kla- 
math River is a paradise for fishermen, 
we saw more than a hundred of them all 
fishing at the same time and dragging out 
the 36 and 40 pounders. These salmon 
command a premium price in the London 
market. 

HE VISITS BONNEVILLE 

The Columbia highway on both the 
Washington and Oregon side is a continu- 
ous dream of beautiful waterfalls, ■ cas- 
cades, gorges, tunnels, and well equipped 
free parks. Bonneville Dam w^as inter- 
esting and required several hours to see 
properly. 

Paradise and Sunrise entrance to Mt. 
Rainier make you feel like Alice must have 
felt when she went through wonderland. 
Majestic peaks like Shasta, Hood, Rainier 
and Mt. Lassen are in sight nearly all day 
when you pass on the highway. Their 
snow-covered tops have the psychological 
effect of making you feel cool even if the 
sun is shining on the road. Last winter's 
snow is an expression meaning gone for- 
ever, but you see last winter's snow on 
Mt. ShasUi all summer. 

At Shasta City Uncle Sam has the 
largest trout hatchery in the world, very 
interesting to those piscatorial ly inclined. 


We were in Tacoma in October and the 
weather was getting cold so we headed 
south and took until December 15, to get 
to Alhambra, stopping to see inleresling 
things, visiting friends in Richmond, San 
Francisco, Oakland, Oakdale and other 
way points. 

After spending the holidays at home in 
Alhambra we went south as far as Agua 
Ctliente,.01d Mexico. San Diego was full 
of ex -can a I diggers. Tt took some three 
weeks to see them all. 

The early summer found us in the San 
Bernardino Mountains on the Palms to 
Pines highway. There is a lovely camp 
at Hurkey Creek, some 4,300 feet eleva- 
tion. Lake Hemet, a mile away, provides 
good fishing and boating. Hurkey Creek 
is a Riverside County camp of some 38 
acres with all comforts. It was so pleas- 
ant that we stayed there nearly all 
summer. 

If one wants to go swanky, TahquiU 
Lodge is near, also Idyll wild where many 
rich people have their summer cabins, and 
good old Peru Viillty Lodge, with dances 
twice a week and where there was more 
democracy than in all Europe, among 
the vacationists. 

WINTER AT PALM SPIMNCS 

After parking in a grove of oranges 
at our friends* home in Stanton for some 
six weeks and sharing a 36-pound pig 
for Thanksgiving we drove down to Palm 
Springs for the winter. 

Now Palm Springs is 'where the pain- 
fully rich spend their winters but there 
are also some painfully poor there as an 
liKlian reseiwation nearly surrounds Palm 
Springs and outside of the Usages 1 
haven't heard of many Indians with too 
much filthy lucre to spend. 

Indians playing pool with modern 
Americans was an unusual sightj they 
play a good game, too. 

Of all the delightful places, it is Palm 
Springs in winter. The air has ii quality 
of rejuvenation like good wine. People 
dress in nearly nothing all winter, guys 
and gals on bicycles and horseback, ex- 
posing their skin to the sun as carelessly 
as a Mexican Chihuahua hairless dog. 

1 have seen men and w'omen go to the 
postofTwe in the morning with their pa- 
jamas and bath robes on, girls attending 
to business in the stores and banks with 
only a pair of shorts and a couple of gim- 
micks to hide essentials. 

There are beautiful homes there which 
the owners use only about five months out 
of the year, perfect lawns surrounded by 
high walls. A tiled plunge in the center of 
the lawn would attempt even an old rheu- 
matic to jump in. 

We stayed all winter of *37 in Palm 
Springs and the surrounding desert coun- 
try, The date gardens^ of Indio which 
make one think of the Garden of Eden, 
are the only ones in these United ^taUs, 
If one has a soul it will manifest itself 
w^hen looking at the sunrises and sunsets 
on the desert. They rival any picture any 
artist can paint although there are scores 
there in' the winter time trying to do so. 
In April of *38 vre started toward home 
and took it easy. 


On May 1, we moved back into our 
home and while it was a change we 'were 
not tired at all after two years in the 
trailer. 

We wish to thank our stars that the 
Atlantic and Pacific are wide and wet and 
that the gentlemen on the other side 
thereof are no closer to us than they are 
as it might have spoiled our trip thinking 
of impending wars. 

Trailers? Well, they are like every- 
thing else in America. They imn from 
the sublime to the ridiculous. For in- 
sbince we saw one parked at Palm 
Springs which cost $11,600, with its 
chauffeur and butler; and some are like 
match boxes put together with chewing 
gum. 

Believe it or not but in the Ramon 
Camp at Palm Springs, you pay from $5 
to $26 per week to park. Yes, I said per 
week. 

There is one thing about being retired 
that I want to mention, and that is the 
whistle that wakes you up some morning 
when you happen to be parked near some 
factory which still sports one. If there b 
any more enjoyable feeling than realizing 
what it is and also realizing that you do 
not have to get up and go to work, I do 
not know what it is and it is a great temp- 
tation to pinch yourself and see if it is 
really you in a modem highway pullman, 
so you roll over and get a little extra 
margin of sleep just to be sure that you 
arc willing when you do get up. 

When Americans are a little more wel- 
come down in Old Mexico wo expect to 
go to Mexico City. I am anxious to see 
what all the revolution has done for the 
average Mexican since 1 was there in 
1909 and 1910, the heginumg of the 
Madero revolution. 


now KANSAS CITY HANDLES 
RE-INSPECTION 

(Continued from page 578) 

ing the huge responsibility resting on 
the inspectors' shoulders in protecting 
life and property after the building has 
been approved and turned over to the 
owner. In the face of these facts, who 
can deny that 'we have reached a point 
where re "inspections are not immediately 
vital? 

The next step in the program we are 
testing is the writing of a courtesy letter 
where our records indicate that the 
Lruuble 1ms not been cleared. The replies 
received from these letters seem to indi- 
cate that the task of re-inspection can be 
lightened and the public better pleased 
with condemnations kept very much in 
the distant background. These letters 
are being followed up at intervals of 30, 
60 or 90 days, depending on the serious- 
ness of the conditions. Most of the 
trouble is being cleared up immediately 
without unnecessary friction and unless 
unforeseen stubborn cases arise, 1 am 
quite sure we will have few, if any, cases 
for condemnation. It may seem to some 
present that this is a “softy" method of 
handling the nmtier, but if you can catch 
more flies with honey than you can with 
vinegar, then, why the “sour-puss"? 1 
speak from experience as my colleagues 
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know that 1 can use the hard-boiled 
method and where it is absolutely neces- 
sary I am fully capable of taking care of 
tnyBelf, 

TWO-YEAR SPACING 

From the studies we have made, I am 
firmly convinced that re-inspections are 
sound on the basis we have made them; 
that they are creating good public rela- 
tions between owners and the inspection 
department; that they bring about de- 
sired results at a lower cost to the city 
than other methods; that they effectuate 
work being placed in the hands of licensed 
contractors and that they bring in their 
rightful share of inspection fees off- 
setting the cost of the service rendered. 

The frequency of re-inspections is im- 
portant, but something 1 have not yet 
definitely decided on. Arbitrarily, I have 
set the intervals of re-inspections of in- 
dustrials at not to exceed two years, i 
am content to handle residences on the 
basis of re- inspect ion prior to reconnec- 
tion to service whenever service has been 
discontinued for any reasonable time and 
have the assur ance of the utility that they 
will fully co-operate in this phase of the 
program. I feel likewise that handling 
re-inapection with residents, in this man- 
ner, will do much in building good public 
relations as re- inspect ions will be made 
prior to occupancy with temporary serv- 
ice granted where trouble exists. 

I am convinced that the more we think 
and work out plans of building good pub- 
lic relations around re- inspections the 
sooner it will be accepted as a definite 
requirement on a national basts. It still 
requires wide publicity and I hope that 
it is being given its rightful place on 
every inspectors* program of meetings 
with other branches of the industry be- 
cause it is purely a co-operative move 
with evei y branch of the electrical indus- 
try. Each of us should encourage the 
trade-press to assist in the crusade in or- 
der to break down the resistance of faulty 
public opinion to just what re-inspec- 
tion is. 

I do not want to be misunderstood or 
thought egotistical as 1 am fully aware 
that other cities are trying out re-inspec- 
tion along various plans. Few, if any, 
cities have been given sufficient appro- 
priations to set up definite schedules of 
re-inspection and this is the basis to which 
lam working. For years we have talked 
about it and with new building still at a 
most low ebb, it ia high time to take steps 
to correct the hazards that lurk in make- 
shift changes to be found in every build- 
ing of older vintage. 


BRASS HATS VS, LEVEL HEADS IN 
INDUSTRY 

(Continued from page 584) 

the world safe for democracy. They soon 
learned after the war that many em- 
ployers intended to get rid of collective 
bargaining. The open shop campaign 
not only gave organized labor a setback 
but resulted in the abandonment of many 
employee representation plans. In the 
meantime some organized workers and 


their employers had hit upon co-operative 
relations which they thought would make 
a wide appeal because emphasis was put 
upon collaboration in improving produc- 
tive processes. Nevertheless the ranks 
of organized labor steadily decreased to 
1932, On the other hand there was a 
large growth of employee representation 
plans during the last half of the 1920*s. 

With the coming of the NRA organlssed 
labor revived and employee representa- 
tion plans increased as a means of meet- 
ing the requirements of the Recovery 
Act, Minimum wage and maximum hours 
standards were what labor had been ask- 
ing, The lack of power of the labor 
board set up under the Act. the declara- 
tion of the Supreme Court that the Act 
was unconstitutional, and the ineffective- 
ness of the labor hoard established there- 
after by a joint resolution of Congress 
led to the demand for the National Labor 
Relations Act, This Act contains pro- 
visions which make employee representa- 
tion plans illegal if they are promoted, 
financed and controlled by employers. So- 
called independent unions must be really 
independent and the choice of the work- 
ers, if these unions are to stand the test 
of legality. 

The struggle to avoid collective bar- 
gaining with unions which include work- 
ers in competing enterprises is still going 
on. The craft union tries to establish 
for its members basic standards in com- 
peting plants. The industrial union tries 
to establish basic standards tn competing 
plants for all classes of workers. Their 
idea is that such basic standards are the 
only means of preventing ruthless com- 
petition from driving wages down and 
perhaps of keeping an industry from 
developing into a depressed industry 
where neither capital nor labor gets a 
fair return. Another idea is that the 
employers and employees in one industry 
cannot be good customers for the prod- 
ucts of other industries unless they re- 
ceive enough income to make them good 
customers, 

WAGES AND PRICES 

In the last analysis then it becomes a 
question of price relations between in- 
dustries and a co-ordination of production 
and consumption which will make possi- 
ble a better balanced and smoother run- 
ning economic system. In short the 
workers are tired of fluctuating opera- 
tions, low wages and unemployment and 
they are asking the employers to col- 
laborate in tackling these large problems. 
Some may say this is group relations in 
industry with a vengeance. Nevertheless 
it indicates an appreciation of the fact 
that an economic system based on division 
of labor, where each industry is like a 
department in a factory, can hardly be 
expected to run smoothly unless some- 
thing of the same principles of co-ordina- 
tion of activities are applied as they are 
in a factory. Furthermore, there is 
greater understanding than ever before 
that our productive facilities and man- 
power cannot be used fully unless the flow 
of income is such that the great mass of 
people can buy what can be produced. If 
these things are true, who is better 


equipped than employers and employees 
who operate industry co-operatively to 
take a hand in the solution of the problem 
of making the economic system function 
more efficiently ? 

EXAMPLES OF CO-OPERATION 

Perhaps before employers and em- 
ployees can be expected to collaborate on 
such a large scale many years of experi- 
mentation with co-operative relations in 
individual enterprises and in whole indus- 
tries will have to take place. However, 
this development may come more rapidly 
than we anticipate. In the railroad in- 
dustry employers wasted many years in 
trying to stamp out unions. Nevertheless 
the various craft unions grew in strength. 
The concerted efforts of employers to 
oppose the craft unions was met by con- 
certed action of the craft unions until 
today we have the opposing parties real- 
izing that they have to sink or swim 
together. The unions in 19.32 took a cut 
of about ?2BO,000,000 on their wage bill 
to enable the railroads to pay interest 
on their bonds and keep them out of bank- 
ruptcy. The unions were told they must 
not rock the boat and must make their 
contribution to recovery. Today the rail- 
way unions are saying that the bondhold- 
ers must make some sacrifice because the 
workers have made sacrifices in unem- 
ployment and reduced earnings. Both 
parties, too, are realizing that their diffi- 
culties may be attributed for the most 
part to general economic conditions which 
affect the railroads adversely, 

THE B, AND O, PLAN 

However, some railroads have de- 
veloped a method of collaboration with 
their organized workers which has con- 
tributed greatly to their survival and 
prosperity. For example, for many years, 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad entered 
upon collective bargaining only grudg- 
ingly, Even thus it had the reputation 
of having comparatively good relations 
with its employees. It was the repre- 
sentatives of the unions which conceived 
of the possibility of collaboration to im- 
prove operations by eliminating wastes, 
lowering costs, and bettering the com- 
petitive position of the railroad. The 
workers wanted more work and stability 
of jobs. The regular meetings with man- 
agement opened up new possibilities of 
efficiency on every job. The management 
found that when the main emphasis was 
put on efficiency of operation, to which 
the workers were expected to make their 
contribution, they tapped a reservoir of 
good will and co-operation. The com- 
petitive position of the railroad was poor 
and it needed all the good will and co- 
operation it could get. The collaboration 
of the organized workers helped the rail- 
road to get new businesa. Pour other 
railroads imitated the Baltimore and Ohio 
with equally good results. On the other 
hand, other railroads refused to deal 
with unions and promoted company con- 
trolled employee representation plans un- 
til the Supreme Court upheld the pro- 
visions of the Railway Labor Act which 
prohibits company interference with free 
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choice and financial support of such 
plans* Now that they have to deal with 
onions there is little or no evidence that 
these railroads have soug^ht to learn from 
the experience of railroads which have 
co-operative relations with their em- 
ployees* The whole railway system obvi- 
ously is in a condition where collaboration 
of the workers with management would 
contribute greatly to the solution of its 
problems. 

The bituminous coul industry has gone 
through much the same evolution in op- 
posing collective dealing with its em- 
ployees, Neither the operuLors nor the 
workers could organize sufficiently to con- 
trol adverse competitive practices and 
conditions. Even with the help of a fed- 
eral law designed to improve the condi- 
tion of the industry very little has been 
accomplished toward establishment of 
real co-operative relations between em- 
ployers and employees. However, the 
Rocky Mountain Fuel Company has dem- 
onstrated that the same principles and 
methods as were applied on the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad bring the same co- 
operative results in operating mines. 

Other establishments in other indus- 
tries have also demonstrated that co- 
operative relations with oi'ganlzed work- 
ers bring favorable results for both par- 
ties. For example, the Hormd puckiiig 
company started a co-oporativ(‘ plan be- 
fore the plant was unionized. Although 
the union at first opposed the company's 
plan for an annual wage, experience soon 
showed that it was to the advantage of 
the workers and the union changed its 
position. Here is a plant in a highly 
competitive industry which has th^mon- 
st rated that co-operative relations wdth 
its organized employees helps its com- 
petitive position. The same is true of the 
Nunn-Busch Shoe Company, Although 
ita employees are not mcmbei^s of a union 
which has members in competitive plants, 
the results of the Nunn-Busch phm have 
been to give its employees annua! earn- 
ings equal to or better than in competing 
plants. The Columbia Conserve Com- 
pany, another plant in a highly competi- 
tive industry, the canning industry, has 
not only given its employees an annual 
wage equal to or better than its competi- 
tors but it has provided guaranteed em- 
ployment, old age pensionsj sickness in- 
surance, profit-sharing, etc. The man- 
ager of the company attributes its suc- 
cess to the co-operative collaboration of 
the employees in every aspect of the 
business. 

The organized workers have opposed 
employee representation plans in single 
establishments because they claim such 
plans are controlled by the employers, the 
representatives are paid by the company 
and are not free to bargain effectively, 
and the company wants to be free to lower 
basic working standards to improve its 
competitive position. The organized 
workers insist that no company which is 
efficiently managed should refuse to con- 
form to basic standards applicable to all 
competing plants. Any plant is free to 
provide better working conditions than 
the basic standards. Many of the more 
efficient plants in many indns tries have 


shown that they can do this. In many 
cases it has been done to ward off the 
growth of unions having members in com- 
peting plants. In other cases progressive 
employers have done it because they 
found that it was good business to estab- 
lish the best relations possible with their 
employees. 

HOW GOOD RELATIONS CURE 

Even in plants which do not have em- 
ployee representation plans or do not deal 
with unions, good persdnnel administra- 
tion requires relations with the employees 
which develop the best possible esprit de 
corp3 among them. However, it is still a 
debatable point among personnel admin- 
istrators whether it is possible to get the 
best co-operation of employees if they do 
not have a collective status and freedom 
to express their will through their repre- 
sentatives and collective action. 

Thus it would seem that if an employer 
desires to have co-operative relations with 
his employees and uses the same diligence 
as he does in improving his productive 
processes, he can take advantage of the 
experience of employers who have estab- 
lished co-operative relations and he can 
he inventive in devising methods particu- 
larly appJi cable to the conditions of his 
plant and his industry. Such attitude.^ 
anti methods stand in high contrast to 
those of employers who persist in trying 
to maintain autocracy in industry and 
who think that legal means can be taken 
to deny the workers the protection 
against unfair labor practices incorpo- 
rated in the National Labor Relations 
Act, If such employers succeed in their 
efforts they will do more to put the work- 
ers in general in a revolutionary frame of 
mind than all the communists, socialists 
and other left wingers combined can do. 

The labor movement is divided into two 
canips but it should be noted that both 
camps have increased their number of 
followers. In time there may be an ad- 
justment such as there has been in Eng- 
land where craft unions and industrial 
unions have found that they have every- 
thing to gain from collaboiation and 
nothing to gain by fighting each other. 

If a portion of an industry is organized, 
either by craft unions or by an industrial 
union, the organized portion has every- 
thing to gain competitively if the unor- 
ganized portion is organized. The same 
can be said if there is a growth of real 
independent unions in any industry, par- 
ticularly if such unions succeed in im- 
proving labor standards, 

PROBLEM OF UN EMPLOYED 

We have an unemployment problem in 
this country that cannot be laughed off. 
The persi,stence of such large scaled un- 
employment is the greatest challenge to 
our economic system. People want the 
opportunity to work and live and they 
don*t want an income so small they can- 
not live decently, [n this depression as 
in others Tuany employers have sought to 
bid the ime-nployed against the employed. 
Although Bi:ch employers may succeed in 
surviving or in making good money that 
way, they set a pace which adversely af- 


fects employers who want to pay their 
workers as 'well as they can. This tends 
to depress general economic conditions 
so that the market in general is less for 
goods that can be produced. An expand- 
ing market can be had only by having 
more people employed and earning good 
money. If employers and employees in 
each industry were organized and dealt 
with each other co-operatively, they could 
be the most powerful force in the coun- 
try in support of measures for the gen- 
eral improvement of economic conditions. 

Many employers have not only sought 
to drive wages down and to prevent work- 
ers from organizing to improve their 
'working conditions but they have been 
able to mobilize other employers and the 
uppercru,st of 'sv^hole communities behind 
a movement to crush the workers. Many 
aspects of such developments look like 
fascism, at least in its incipiency. The 
people who do this are playing with fire. 
Every person who values his civil liber- 
ties has an obligation to do everyth! tig he 
can to stop such activities and support 
measures designed to give a square deal 
to every element in the population. Here 
again employers and employees who deal 
co-operatively could be the most powerful 
force in the country to preserve civil 
liberties if they used their combined force 
to inflnencft public opinion and to demand 
that government officials do their duty 
in maintaining order and in dispensing 
justice impartially. 

In cunelusiun we might say that an 
extensive growth of co-opemtive relations 
between employers and employees in this 
country would bring not only greater 
efficiency in each plant and in each indus- 
try but such a movement has large possi- 
bilities for the promotion of the orderly 
conduct of the whole economic system. 
Such a movement could support measures 
for the most constructive use of re- 
sources, productive equipment and maii- 
po,vcr. In so doing it would shove into 
the background those individuals and or- 
ga) zations whose inclinations, if given 
full sv'^ay, will hinder the development of 
prosperity and will, by the abuse of 
power, create chaos. 

Many indications suggest that we are 
at t turning point in our economic and 
poll Li cal history. The more progressive 
employers have the choice of furnishing 
leadership for the development of more 
constructive relations in the conduct of 
industry or of sitting idly by while auto- 
crats and bigots run the whole system 
into the ground. There are many indica- 
tions that the workers will meet em- 
ployers half way or more when employers 
give evidence that they are ready to give 
their employees a co-operative status. 
Such employers gain rather than surren- 
der power. Besides the power they have 
that comes from owning and controlling 
productive facilities they have a power 
that comes from the willing support of 
the workers as long as the workers have 
confidence that the employer's leadership 
is used for constructive ends. Under 
these circumstances there would be no 
need for a propaganda campaign to sell 
industry to the workers and to the 
public. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


H. E. Jacks, L. U. No. J44 
intiiaicd December 6, 2926 
With a sincere feeling of sadness and 
we> the members of Local Union No, 144^ I, B, 
E. \V., Ponca City, Ok]a,, record the passing 
of our honorable Brother, H, E, Jacks, We 
extend to his bereaved loved ones the heart- 
felt sympathy of his friends who share their 
loss. 

In memory of Brother H, E. Jacks, a copy 
of this tribute shall be spread on the min- 
utes of our next meeting. Copies shall also 
be sent to his bereaved family and to our 
Journal for publication. 

LYLE II. CAMPBELL, 

M. U WVKES. 

Committee, 


H. E. JackH, L, U. No. 643 
Initiated December 6, 1926 
It Is with deepest sorrow that we, the mem- 
bers of Local Union No, 043, IntcrnatloiTal 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, record 
the death resulting from an automobile acci- 
dent in Carlsbad. N, Mex., Monday, October 
3. 1S3S. of our esteemed and beloved Repre- 
sentative and Brother, H, E. Jacks, of t^cal 
Union No. 444. 

Whereas Brother Jacks was an exemplary 
outstanding union man who practiced the 
principles and taught our membership the 
true philosophy of trade unionism. Brother 
Jacks will always be remembered lor his 
congenial and itkeable disposition and ever- 
present smile: therefore be it 
Resolved* Thai Local Union No. 643, to 
whom Brother Jacks w^as acting as advisor 
at the time of his death, recognlrea the loss 
to our entire Brotherhood in the passing of 
Brother Jacks; and be it further 
Resolved. That Local Union No. 643 tender 
Its sincere sympalhy to the family of our late 
Brother; and be it further 
Resolved, That our charier be draped for a 
period of 30 days in honor of his memory; 
and be it further 

Resolved, Tliat a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to the family of our late Brother* a 
copy be spread on llie minutes of our local 
union and a copy be sent our official Journal 
for publication. 

LOCAL UNION NO. 643. 1. B. E. W. 

ROBERT E. TARLETON. 

President, 

TED FULLERTON, 

Business Manager, 

L. S. RILLOS. 

Financial Secretary. 


Howard E, Jack.s, L, U. No, 116 
Initiated December C, 192G 
It is with a feeling of sorrow^ and regret 
that we, the members of Local Union No. 
llfi, record the departure of our worthy and 
beloved Brother, Howard E. Jacks, whose 
untimely passing on October 3. 1933, was a 
shock and loss to all of us: and 

Whereas it is our desire to pay due respect 
to his memory and ideals, which were a per- 
fect example of what every union man should 
be, what he has done for Local UniO'ti No. 
116 and the Brotherhood cannot be measured 
in words or writing but will rennatn a Itving 
monument to his memory; therefore be U 
Resolved, That in this hour of sorrow we 
extend our deepest and heartfelt si'^upathy 
to the family of our departed Brother: and 
be it further 

Resolved, That our charter remain draped 
for a period of 30 days in tribute to his 
memory; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to the family of our late Brother, a 
copy be spread upon the minutes of our 
Local Union No, 116 and a copy be sent to our 
ofllclat Journal for publication. 

HOLMAN SWOR. 

GEORGE B. ZIMPLEMAN. 

B. C, RETTIG. 

Committee. 


H, E, Jacks, L, U, No, 508 

Initiated December 1926 
It is appointed unto man once to die, there- 
fore it being our Heavenly Father's will, He 
has chosen from our midst our beloved 
Brother, H. E. Jacks, of Local Union No. 


444. to leave us for the Father's Kingdom, 
so let us pause through respect and admira- 
tion for his manly readiness and noble defense 
of the things that are admired In a Brother 
workman. 

Whereas wo. as members of Local Union No. 
508. especially assembled, do deeply regret 
the passing of our esteemed Brotlier. H. E. 
Jacks; therefore be it 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to his widow; be it further 
Resolved, That a copy be placed on the 
sheets of our minute book; be it further 
Resolved. That we staq^ In silence as a 
tribute while our charter oe draped; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That our charter shall remain 
draped for 30 days in memory of our beloved 
Brother, H. E. Jacks. 

D. B. McCRACKAN, 

C. S. WESTCOTT, 

Committee. 


fi. E, Jacks, L. U. No. 923 
JnHiated December 6» 1926 
Whereas It Is with genuine Korrow and 
regret that wo, the members of Local Union 
No. 923, I. B. E. W., moiim the passing of 
Brother H. E. Jacks, of Local Union No. 444, 
t. B. E. W. Representative: 

Whereas his kindness and constant devotion 
to his duties will ever be remembered by 
those who were fortunate enough to know 
him; 

Whereas it Is our desire* In the spirit of 
brotherly love, to pay tribute to his nK^mory 
by expressing to his family In their time of 
great sorrow our deepest sjTnpalhy: 

ResoH+ed. That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to his family and a copy be entered 
in the minutes of this local union, also a copy 
be sent to the Eleclrical Workers' Journal for 
publication; 

Resolved. That our charter be draped for a 
period of 30 days. 

R. C. RAMSEY. 


Jonas G. (Gus) l^undffren* L. U. No, 263 

fnitfated March 22, 192? 

It is with deepest sorrovr that we* the 
members of Local Union No. 263, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, record the 
passing of our esteemed and w^orthy Brother, 
Jonas G. r'Gus'*^ Lundgren; 

Whereas our local union has lost one of Its 
most loyal and devoted members of this 
organisation in the passing of Brother Lund- 
gi'en; therefore be tl 

Resolved, That we, the members of Local 
Union No. 2G3. stand in silent me dilation for 
one minute to pay tribute to the sterling 
character of our beloved Brother, a valued 
member, a loyal fnend and a good dllzen, 
most highly esteemed by all who knew him; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That in this hour of sorrow we 
extend our dccpe.st and most heartfelt sym- 
pathy to the family of our departed Brother; 
and be It further 

Resolved, TViat our charter be draped for 
a period of 30 days in honor of iiis memory; 
and be it further 

Re.solved, That a copy of those resolutions 
be sent to the family of our departed Brother* 
a copy be spread upon the minutes of our 
local union and a copy be sent to our oHlcial 
Journal for publication. 

EDWIN A. I^IEYERS, 

WILLIAM GERE, 

THOMAS WALSH. 

ANDREW GANTENBF4N. 

Committee. 

Adopted at regular meeting of this local 
union October 23. 1938. 

Bert K indig* L. U- No. 124 

Initiated Julp 15, 1919 

We. the members of Local Union No, 124, 
m regular meeting assembled* wish to ex- 
press our deepest regret and sorrow at the 
sudden death of our friend and Brother, 
Bert Kindig; therefore be it 

Resolved, Tliat our charter be draped and 
a copy of this resolution be sent to the de- 
ceased Brother's family and to our Journal 
for publication. 

J. B. AMOS. 

R. E. REHM. 

C. E. KOECHENER, 

Committee* 


\V. E, Thompson, L, U* No, 898 
Initiated October 5, 1921 
It la with deepest sorrow and regret that 
we* the members of Local Union No. B9B. 
mourn the passing of Brother W. E. Thompson, 
an esteemed and worthy Brother; thereR^rc 
be It 

Resolved That we pay tribute to his mem- 
ory by expressing to his family our sincere 
regret and lympathy; and be It further 
Hesolved, That in memory of Brother 
Thompson, our charter shall be draped for 
30 days and a copy of this tribute be spread 
upon the minutes of our meeting and a copy 
he sent to our Journal for publication. 

R. S* ELDER, 

A* S. RAY. 

W. A, CAMFIELD, 

Committee. 


Martin Farley, L. U. No, 41 

Initiated August 12, J9J9 

Whereas Almighty God. In His infinite wis- 
dom. has seen lit to call from our midst our 
esteemed and worthy Brother. Martin Farley, 
who has passed on lo his greater reward; and 

Whereas Local Union No. 41, of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
has suiTered the loss of a true and worthy 
Brother; and 

Whereas his many virtues will be long re- 
membered by those who were associated with 
Itim; iiierefore be it 

Hesolved. by the members of Local Union 
No, 41* of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, in regular session assem- 
bled. That we acknowledge the great loss in 
tlie passing from this Ufe of our dearly be- 
loved and highly estGemed Brotlier, Martin 
Farley; and be it further 

Resolved* That Local Union No* 41 expresses 
Its deepest synipathy and condolence to the 
relatives ol our late Brother; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we stand In silence for one 
minute and that we adjourn and have our 
charter draped in mourning for a period of 
30 days in memory of our departed Brother; 
and be It further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be spread on the minutes of Local Union No. 
41* a copy be sent lo the family of our late 
Brother and a copy be sent to our Interna- 
tional Office to be published In our Journal. 

mLLlAM P. FISHER* 
ARTHUR GLOVER, 

BERT EGGLESTON, 
GEORGE M. WTLLAX, 

Committee. 


John E. Bell, L* U* No* 418 

/nitrated July 1, /9J6 

Whereas Almighty God, In His infinite wis- 
dom* has seen fit to remove from our midst 
our beloved Brother* Jolin E. Beil; and 
Whereas by the death of tJiis Brother, 
Local Union No. 418 has lust a true and 
faithful member and his family a devoted 
loved one: so therefore be it 
Resolved, That Local Union No. 418 offers 
its sincere sympathy to the bereaved family, 
and that the charter of Local Union No. 41B 
be draped for a period of 30 days In memory 
of Brother Bell; and be It further 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be spread upon our minutes, a copy be sent 
to the family of our Brother and a copy be 
sent to the Electrical Workers^ Journal for 
official publication, 

L* R, BARNES, 

A, G, LEWIS, 

C. A. LANGSTAFF, 

Committee. 


\L r* Payn* L* U. No* 10*5 
Initiated May 2* 1912 
The members of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. Local Union No. 
485* have worked with and enjoyed the good 
fellowship of R, I* (Dick} Payn. We have 
had the pleasure of a close personal acquain- 
tance and relationship that exists among 
the workers of our Brotherhood. The passing 
years will enhance rather than dim the mem- 
ory of his physical presence among us; and 
Whereas the Great Supreme Being has taken 
him from us; be it 

Resolved, That in respect to him and his 
loved ones the charter of Local Union No. 405* 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers, be draped for a period of 30 days and 
that a copy of this resolution be given to 
hts bereaved family, a copy to be attached to 
the minutes of the local union and a copy sent 
for publication to the Journal of Electrical 
Workers. 

W. B. HASSLER, 
HARRY MARTIN, 

G. L. COOPER, 

Committee, 
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John .Martin Oani.s, L. U, No. 541 

hUtfafeci February 4, 1929 

n Ji9 with the deepest sorrow and regret 
that we, the mem bets of Local Union No. 6^11, 
record the death of our late Brother, John 
Martin Gams. 

Whereas H Js our wish, in the spirit of 
brotherhood, to pay tribute to his memory 
and ejtpress to his family in their time of 
great sorrow our deepest sympathy: therefore 

Resolved* That our charter Ise draped for 
a period of 30 days in respect to his memory; 
and be it further 

Rerolved* That a copy of these resolutiom^ 
be sent to ihe family of our late Brother, n 
copy be spread upon the minutes of Local 
Union No. 54^. and a copy to our ofncinl 
Journal for publication* 

GEORGE D, WANUELL, 
LLOVD W, FRITZ. 

HAROLD C. WHITFORD, 

GommiUec, 


Leo Mamlock, L* U. No. 6 
friRiutcd October 7, 1925 
It is with a feeling of sadness that Local 
Union No. 6* I. B. E. W,* records the passing 
onward of another member* BrotJ>er Leo 
Mamloek. Wc extend to his bereaved loved 
ones the heartfelt sympathy of friends who 
share their loss. 

lu memory of Brother Leo Mamloek* this 
local, in mccling assembled, shall stand in 
silence for one minute, and a copy of this 
tribute shall be spread ui>on the minutes of 
our meellng. Copies of this tribute shall also 
be sent to his bereaved family and to our 
Journal for publication. 

A. LUBIN* 

G. MATTISON* 

E. JOHNSON, 

Committee. 


John McCadden, L* U. No* 41 

rnkiaced March IG, IW 

Whereas Almighty God, In His infinite wis- 
dom, has seen hi to call from our midst our 
esteemed and worthy Brother, John McCad-^ 
den* who has passed on to his greater reward* 
and 

Whereas Local Union No. 41* of the Inter- 
national Brolherhooci of EleclricaL Workers, 
has BuffcTcd the loss of a true and worthy 
Brother; and 

Whereas his many virtues will he long re- 
membered by those who were associated with 
him: therefore be it 

Resolved, That we stand with bowed ond 
reverent silence in respect to the memory of 
the late Brother John McCadden. who was 
this day returned to the earth from vv lienee 
he came, after having performed a full and 
useful life to the benefit of mankind, being 
particularly helpful to his fellow Brother 
m assist Ing him to loin units of self asslafancc. 
ao that they might in iiim help LJiemsclves 
and all mankind; and be It further 

Resolved* That a committee be named to 
draft p resolution of tribute* and that a copy 
of the resolution be spread on our minutes, 
a copy be sent to our official publication, 
and that a copy bt; sent to the decensed 
Brother's family, and that our charter be 
draped for a period of 30 days; and be it 
further 

Rc shelved. That when wc adjovirn this moot- 
ing we do so in the memory of the late 
Brother John McCadden. 

WILLIAM P. FISHER* 
ARTHUR GLOVER, 

BERT EGGLESTON, 
GEORGE M, WILLAX* 

CoJJiJoitlee. 


R* E* Sl«l7, L* U. No* H-302 

Initiated Nouember 3, 1926 
U Is with deepest suiTOW and regret that 
we, the mcmljcrs of Local Union No. B-302, 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers. Richmond. CaliL. record the passing of 
our esteemed and worthy Brother, Ray Slol^, 
on September 22, 1&3B. at G;30 a. m. 

Whereas our local union has lost a loyal 
and devoted member, a friend highly es- 
teemed by all who knew him: be it 
Hosolvcd, tiiat we extend our deepest rind 
heartfelt sympathy to the family of ovir de- 
parted friend and Brother, in ihia hour of 
sorrow; and be it further 
Resolved, That the members stand in a 
moment of reverence to our departed Brother; 
and be U further 

Resolved. That a copy of thes resolutions 
be sent to the bereaved wife, a copy spread 
on our minutes and a copy sent to the Elec- 
tricai Workers^ Journal for publication. 

DEWEY E. SKREHOT, 
ARNOLD PEHRISH* 

Commillco. 


Franklin Delano Benefield, L* U. No* 711 
Initiated October 30| S9lS 
Whereas it has pleased Almighty God* in 
His infinite wisdom, to summon our beloved 
and reii peeled Brother, Franklin Delano Bene- 
field ; and 

Whereas our local union lost a valuable 
member and a true friend of every wlreman 
in Local Union No* 7U; therfore be it 
Resolved* That we extend our deepest sym- 
pathy to the family of our departed Brother; 
and be It further 

Resolved* That our charter be draped for 
a period of 3fl days m respect to our de- 
parted Brother; and bi' il further 
Resolved* That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to his family* a copy be spread on 
our minutes and a copy be sent to the Elec- 
trical Workers' Journal for pubJication. 

W. E, HOFFMAN, 

DON ELZEA. 

Committee. 


Otis G. WisncG L- IL Nn* 417 
Imtiatcd September 23, 192S 
WJlli deepest sorrow and regret wc, the 
memhera nf Local Unlnn Nn, 417, nf Cloffcy- 
ville, Rans., do mourn the loss of a true and 
faithful Brother, Otis G. Wisner* our record- 
ing secretary, who "passed through the valley 
of the shadow of death" September 13, 193S. 

Whereas it is our desire to pay Just tribute 
to his memory and to expree»a our sympathy 
to his family; therefore be it 
Resolved. That our charter be draped for 
a period of 30 days in honor of his memory 
and that a copy of this resolution be sent 
lo his family anff a ropy fn our nftlrial Jovimal 
for publication* 

W, S. WRIGHT* 

President. 

ORLEY HALL* 

Treasurer, 

A, J. KOEHNE. 

Financial Secretary, 


J. 1). Newton, L, U* No* 263 
Initiated June Jfi, 1935 
It Is with deepest regret and sorrow that 
we, the members of Local Union No, 2G3, of 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, record the death of our esteemed 
nmJ worNiy Brother, J. D. Newton; and Uicrc- 
iore be it 

Resolved, That wc* the members of Local 
Union No, 263, pay tribute fhtus memory by 
expressing to his wife and family our hcarl- 
feJt sympathy in this hour of sorrow; and 
be it CuiUier 

Resolved, That we, the membera of Local 
Union No, 2G3, stand for one minute in silence 
as a mark ol respect to him; and be it further 
Resolved, That we drape our charter for 
n period of 3D days: and be it further 
Resolved* That one copy of these resolu- 
tlons be sent to his family and one copy 
^read on the minutes and one copy to the 
Efkctncal Workers' Journal for publication, 
LEO T. GREGORY. 
WILLIAM J. SCHMtT* 
EDWIN A. MEYERS. 
FREDERIC BAIER, 

LEO J, HEER* 

Committee, 


Fred* W. StubenvoH^ L, U* No* B-17 

Initiated Nooember I, JS9S 

Wliereas Almighty God has been pleased, 
in His infinite wisdom, to take from our midst 
our esteemed and worthy Bro liter. Fred, W, 
StubenvoU; and 

Whereas Local Union No, B-IT, of the Inler- 
natEonal Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
hflfi lo^it m the passing of Brother SlubenvoU 
one o£ its true and loyal members; therefore 
be it 

Resolved., That Local Union No. B-17 hereby 
expresses its deep appreciation of the services 
to our cause given by our late Brother and 
our sorrow in the knowledge of his death; 
and be U fuiLlitfr 

Resolved. That Local Union Ho. B-17 tenders 
its sincere sympatliy to tiie family of our 
late Brother in their lime of great sorrow; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to the family ot our deceased Brother* 
a copy be spread on Uie minutes of our local 
unUjn, and a copy be sent to the official Jour- 
nal of our Brotherhood for publication. 

WILLIAM P. FROST, 

BERT no 01 NEON, 

F. DONAHUE, 

Committee, 


Albert Evilsizer, L* U. No. B-9 

initiated Aupu.st 1911 

Whereas Almighty God has been pleased, in 
HLs infinite u-iisdom. to take from our midst 
our esteemed and worthy Brother* Albert 
Evilsizer: and 

Wherea?i Luual Union No, B-9. of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers* 
has losi in the passing of Brother Evllsizer 
one of its true and loyal members; therefore 
be it 

Resolved. Thai Local Union No. B-fl hereby 
expresses its deep appreciation of the services 
to our cause given by our late Brother and 
our sorrow in the knowledge of hla death ; 
and be it further 

Hesolvedi That Local Union No, B-9 tenders 
Us sincere sympathy to the family of our late 
Brother In their time of great sorrow; and 
be It further 

Resolved* That a copy of these resolutions 
be sicm to the family of our deceased Brother, 
a copy be spread on the minutes of our Local 
Union No. B-9 and a copy be sent to the official 
Journal of oui Brotherhood for publication, 
DAN MANNING. 

EMMETT R, GREEN* 
HARRY SLATER, 

Committee. 


Eugene M ail hews* L. U* Nt>* 325 
Initiated December 1937 
Whereas It has pleast J . ..n ^ y God* in 
His Infinite wis.:^}.: ;. ^-1 .rum our midst 

our eslecmeh ::h^r worthy Rrolher, Eugene 
Mutt ' ; Jhd 

Local Union No. 325* of the Inter- 
national BroUierhood of Electrical Workers, 
has suffered the loss of a true and worthy 
Brother; therefore be it 
Resolved. That Local Union No, 325 ex- 
presses its deepest sympathy to his family 
In ihoir time of great sorrow: and be it further 
Resolved* That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to the family of our deceased Brother, 
a copy be spread upon the minutes of the 
local union, a copy be sent to the ofRclal 
Journal for publication and our charter be 
draped lor a period of 39 days. 

WILLIAM GIBSON* 

PAUL BETIKOFER, 

RALPH C* SHAPLEY. 

Committee* 


John Coplen. L* U., No* 914 
Reinitiated June 15* 1936 
It Is with a feeling of sadness that we, the 
members of Local Union No* 9M mourn the 
sudden passing of Brother John Copicn on 
September 2, 1938. 

Whereas we have suffered the loss of a 
true and loyal member: therefore be it 
Resolved, That we. the officers and members 
of Local Union No. 914 extend our heartfelt 
sympathy to his bereaved loved ones and 
commend them to Almighty God for conso- 
lation in their hour of sorrow; mid be it 
further 

Resolved, That in reverence to our deceased 
Brother, we drape our charter tor a period 
of 30 days and a copy of these resoluHons be 
sent to his family, a copy be sent to our offi- 
cial Journal for publication and a copy be 
spread in full upon the minutes of Local 
Union No* 914. 

ALFRED G, KING. 

Financial and Recording Secretary* 


David Howard* L. U. Nn* 124 
Initiated June JJ, 1918 
It is wHh deep sorrow and regret that we. 
the members of Local Union No. 124. 1, B. 
E. W., mourn the passing of Brother David 
Howard; be it 

Resolved , That w© pay tribute to hl» mem- 
ory by expressing to his family our sincere 
sympathy: and be it further 
Resolved* That a copy of these rcsnhittons 
be sent to his family, a copy be stent to the 
Joximal for publication ; and be it further 
Resolved, TTiat this local* in regular meet- 
ing assembled, stand in silence for one minute 
In solemn tribute to his memory. 

N. J. HURLEY* 

J. H, COWAN* 

F. G. MERCER. 

Committee* 


Henry Goldman* L. U* No* U-10S5 
Initiated August 12* 1937 
It Is with genuine sorrow and regret that 
L,ocal Union No* B-J0B5 must record the death 
of our beloved Brother, Henry Goldman. Our 
deepest sympathy i.^ extended to hts bereaved 
family. 

Whereas It Is our desire to pay due respect 
to his memory: therefore be it 
Resolved* That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to his widow* a copy be spread on 
our minutes, and a copy be sent lo the official 
Journal for publication : and be It further 
Resolved* That our charter be draped for 
a period of 30 days, 

M* CORDON, 

L* GRUTMAN* 

S. JOSEPHS* 

Committee. 
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O. W. Waldrip, L. U. No. 77 

IniUated May 1934 

Whereas the members of Local Union No. 
n. I. B, E. W„ deeply regret the lo&a of our 
Brother* O&car W. Waldrip: and 
Whereas Local Union No. 77 has sufTered the 
loss of a loyal member; therefore bo it 
Hesolved. That the members of Local Union 
No. 77 extend Iholr most sincere sympathy 
to hifl family In this hour of bereavement; 
and be It further 

Resolved. That our charter be draped for 
30 days In respect to his memory and a copy 
of these resolutions be sent to his family and 
one to the International Oftlce for publication 
in the ofllcfal Journal and a copy be spread 
on the minutes of our local union. 

A. E. MARTIN. 

RAY COOLEY. 

C. P. HUGHES* 

Committee, 


Michael Kulnf^, L. U* No* B-S6S 

fnittated December J, I9J7 

It Is with deepest sorrow and regret that 
we* the members of Local Union No B-efiS, 
of the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, record the death of our esteemed 
and worthy Brother* Michael Kulnls; and 
Uiercfore be it 

Resolved. That we* the members of Local 
Union No. B-8Ga. pay tribute to his memory 
by expressiHf! to his wife and children our 
heartfelt sympathy in this hour of sorrow; 
and be It further 

Resolved. That the members stand In silence 
for a period of one minute as a mark of re- 
spect to him. 

THOMAS HAMFSON, 

Recording Secretary. 


Richard Knapp* L. U* Nn* 6 
Relnififlted February 4^ W22 
It Is with deep sorrow and regret that we. 
the members of Local Union No. fi, I. B. E. W,* 
mourn the passing of Brother Richard Knapp; 
therefore be It 

Resolved. That we pay tribute to hts 
memory by expressing to his family our sin- 
cere sympathy; and be It further 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to his family, a copy be spread on 
our minutes and a copy be sent to the Elec- 
trical Workers' Journal for publication; and 
be It further 

Resolved* That this local, in meeting assem- 
bled* stand In silence for one minute In 
solemn tribute to his memorv. 

A. LUBIN. 

G. MATTTSON. 

E. JOHNSON. 

Comm It lee. 


Ju!cFi Grovers* L* U* No. 6 
Reinitiated September 22, 1924 
It Is with deep sorrow and regret that W'e. 
the members of Local Union No. G. I. B. E. W.. 
mourn the passing of Brother Jules Grovers; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That we pay tribute to his mem- 
ory by expressinE to his family our sincere 
s*vmpathy: and be it further 
Rcsolvoci. That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to his family, a copy be spread on 
our minutes and a copy be sent to the Elec- 
trical Workers' Journal for publication; and 
be it further 

Resolved. That this local In meeting as- 
sembled stand in silence for one minute in 
solemn tribute to his memory. 

A. LUBIN. 

G* MATTISON* 

E. JOHNSON* 

Committee, 


E* C. Crow* L. U* Nn. 1M 
initiated June S, J937 
It Is with deepest sorrow and regret lliat 
we, the members of Local Union No. 444, 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers. Ponca City, Okla.. record the passing of 
our esteemed and beloved Brother. E. C* 
Grow, who was injured October Ifl while at 
service for the Ponca City Water & Light 
Department, and passed away October 23, Jn3g* 
Whereas in the passing of Brother Crow* 
Local Union No. 444 recognizes its loss of a 
true friend: and therefore be it 
Resolved. That the entire membership of 
the local union extend their deepest sym- 
pathy to his sorrowing loved ones, relatives 
and friends: and be it further 
Resolved, That our charter be draped for 
a period of 30 days* a copy of these roj^olu- 
tlons be sent to his loved ones, a copy be sent 
to our official Journal for publication and a 
copy spread on the records of our local union. 

W* F. TIMBERLAKE. 

Recording Secretary* 


Eugene Carpenter, L* U- No, 215 
Jnif fated September 24, 1936 
Together we move forward In life, side by 
ride. But all too frequently a step is missing 
from our ranks, a face that we have known so 
well shall be seen no more. Yet the memory 
of the one we loved so well, who has gone 
before us. remains with Us; and 
Whereas Local Union No. 245, of the I. B. 
E. W*. has lost In the passing of Brother 
Eugene Carpenter a true and loyal member 
and a friend; be It 

Resolved, That the condolence of this or- 

f :anlzatlon be exl ended to the family and 
riends of Brother Carpenter; and be It further 
Resolved. That a copy of tlvcse resolutions 
be sent to the family of our deceased Brother, 
a copy be spread upon the minutes of otir 
local and a copy be sent the ofTlcial Journal 
for publication. 

HARRY D. HOOVER* 

BOYD EVANS. 

EDWARD E. DUKES HIRE. 

Committee. 


Charles L, Snoots, L* U* No, 26, 
Government Branch 
fnttiaCect SepCember 5, 1935 

It is with deep sorrow and regret that we, 
the members of Government Branch of Local 
Union No. 2C, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, record the death of 
Brother Char lea L* Snoots* of Arlington, Va*, 
on September 19, iflJB. 

Whereas It Is our desire to pay final tribute 
to his memory and extend to his family our 
dcepCBt and most heartfelt sympathy; there- 
fore be It 

Resolved, That in memory of Brother 
Charles L. Snoots, our charter shall be draped 
for 30 days and a copy of this tribute be 
spread upon Ihe minutes of our next regular 
meeting* a copy be sent to the bereaved family 
and a copy to our Journal for publication. 

J. M. DUHIG* 

G. HARSH. 

T* D. STUART. 

Committee* 

(Continued on page 620J 


George McKeever* ij, U. No* B-I673 
Initiated May 1$, 1937 
Whereas Almighty God. in His infinite wis- 
dom. has removed from our midst our devoted 
Brother* George McKeever; and 
Whereas our late Brother, as a member of 
Local Union No. B-U>73. of the Inlcmational 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, always 
gave his best for Uie cause of our Brother- 
hood and in the Interest ol Local Union No. 
B‘‘1C73: therefore be it 
Resolved. Thai Local Union No. B-1073 
hereby expresses its high appreciation of the 
services to our cause given by our devoted 
Brother and our sorrow in the knowledge of 
his death; and be it further 
Resolved. That Local Union No. B-1073 
tenders its sincere sympathy to the family 
of our late Brother in the time of great 
sorrow; and be it further 
Resolved. That a copy of these resoluttons 
be spread on the minutes of our Local Union 
No. B-1073 and a copy be sent to the official 
Journal of our Brnlherhood for publication. 

STELLA r, WO.ICIECHOWSKI. 

Financial Secretary. 


Archie E. Higney, L, U, No* B-73, 

Unil No* 1 

JnRfateci February 

With a sincere feeling of sorrow and regret 
we. the members of Local Union No* "B-73*. 
Unil No. 1, I. B. E. W.. mourn the loss and 
passing of our Brother, Archie E* Rigney; 
therefore be it 

Resolved. That we pay tribute to his mem- 
ory by expressing to his family our sincere 
sympathy; and bo It further 
Resolved* That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to his family, a copy spread on the 
minutes of our next meeting, and a copy 
be sent to the Electrical Workers” Journal 
for publication; and be it further 

Resolved* That the members stand in silent 
tribute to his memory for one minute and 
that our charter be draped for a period of 

TO 

CLAUD L. YEAGER* 

MEL HORD. 

K. Q. WILLETT* 

Committee* 


Charles Mulhullanfl* L* U* No* B-9 

Initiated October 9, 1917 

Whereas Almighty God has been pleased* in 
His infinite wisdom, to toke from our midst 
our esteemed and worthy Brother, Charles 
Mulhoiland; and 

Whereas Lpcal Union No. B-9. of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
has lost fn the passing of Brother Mulhoiland 
one of its true and loyal members; therefore 
be It 

Resolved, That Local Union No. B-9 hereby 
expresses its deep appreciation of the services 
to our cause given by our late Brother and 
our sorrow in the knowledge of his death; 
and be it further 

Resolved. That Local Union No, B-9 tenders 
Its sincere sympathy to the family of our late 
Brother In their lime of great sorrow; and 
be it further 

Resolved. That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to the family of our deceased Brother, 
a copy be spread on tho minutes of our Local 
Union No. B-9 and a copy be sent to the official 
Journal of our Brotherhood for publication. 

DAN MANNING. 

EMMETT R. GREEN* 
HARRY SLATER. 

Committee, 


DEATH CLABIS PAID FROM OCTO- 
HER I TO OCTOBER 31, I93S 


It* U\ 

jVame 

A fftounl 

3 

H. M. Riillivan 

11,000.09 

3 

W. H- Wal«h 

1.000.00 

483 

D. H. Ren nett 

1*000.00 

276 

F. Amlersmi 

475.00 

124 

D. llnwHrd 

1*000.00 

865 

C. H niirt4*r 

475,00 

IS 

J. A. Fit?.pjilrirk 

1,000.00 

1. 0. 

A. C. Erskinc 

1,000,00 

5G9 

K. W. Rnmlgrass 

326,00 

33 

Robert Enoa 

. 1,000.00 

702 

Andrew Wynd 

300*00 

86 

J. E. MeCadden 

1,009.00 

357 

E. H. Rpeelman .. 

660.00 

669 

1 K. Enp-Ush 

500*00 

200 

Ppi>J W. Mno 

650*00 

923 

R. S* Fowler 

476.00 

6 

R. P. Ailam.4 

14.6S 

711 

F. D. nenefield 

. 1,000.00 

906 

Hnwanl E. Taylor 

300.00 

3 

L. HerrmAtin 

1*000.00 

817 

J. .1. Me.Mahon 

. 1*000.00 

I.O* 

E. Robifmti 

. 1,000.00 

1*0* 

J. R. Mills 

LOO 0.00 

246 

C* Uonfeldt - 

660*00 

9 

J. W. Hoff 

1,000.00 

HjD 

William A. Specht 

300.00 

33 

Henry Mnrri.K 

300.00 

309 

1>. Walsh 

1,000*00 

6 

Lon Mamlook 

1*000.00 

LO* 

John .1. Cfirnpy 

1,000.00 

659 

N- nnnJIour 

300.00 

302 

R. E, Stolz 

1,000.00 

841 

A. Buchanan 

660*00 

76 

William Rrown 

476.00 

9 

W. C- Felrea 

825*00 

I.O. 

J. F. Huff 

, 1*000,00 

103 

W. Fowles 

1*000.00 

444 

H. E. Jacks 

. 1,000.00 

66 

W. C. Hall 

826*00 

13 

L, Warren - 

1,000.00 

98 

E. Forbes 

1,000,00 

62 

C. R. Oriel 

1,000.00 

LO. 

William Dunneback 

1*000*00 

644 

J. M. Gams 

- 1*000.00 

416 

E. Siimson 

1*000.00 

I. 0. 

George Neeb 

1*000.00 

9 

J. J. Uiirns 

1*000.00 

483 

H. W. Hansen 

1,000.00 

898 

Williuni E. Thompson 

300.00 

52 

S. H. Greenwood 

1,000.00 

202 

D. C* Walsh 

160.00 

263 

Gus Lundgren 

150.00 


$4(1*589*68 
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^o-opsuiajtm^ Tyicmu^jcudLufisu^ 

Gratifying response to idea of unity and co-operation in 
the electrical industry is revealed. New manufacturers 
are being added to the list. 


KOLl^X COlU’OltATtON, Kokomo, Ind. 

LUOS CORPOR/ITION. Now York City, 

CLEVELAND SWlTCHBOAilD COMPANY, 
Cleveland, ithto. 

LEONARD ELECTRIC COMPANY, CJeve- 
tand, Ohio. 


The following are new; 

MONARK BATTERY CO., INC., 4556 West 
Grand Ave,, Chicago, 111. 

HOPE ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS CO-, 353 
Boyden Ave,, Maplewood, N. J. 

TRIANGLE LIGHTING CO., Chancel- 
lor Ave,, Newark, N. J, 

POWERLITE COMPANY, 4145-51 East 79th 
SL, Cleveland, Ohio. 


AMERICAN METAL MOULDING CO., I4fi 
Colt St., Irvlni;U>n, N. J. 

UNTON INSULATING CO., Parkersburg* 
W, Va. 

LaGANKE ELECTRIC COMPANY, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


THE COMPLETE LIST IS AS FOLLOWS: 

Complete !Ast 

CONDUIT AND FITTINGS 


ARROW CONDUIT & FITTINGS CORF., 
419 Lafayette SL, New Y*ork City. 

TAPLBT MFG. CO,, Philadelphia, Pa. 

ENAMELED METALS CO., Etna, Pa. 

NATIONAL ENAMELING & MFG, CO., 
Etna, PR. 

SIMPLEX ELECTRIC CO., 123 No. Sanga- 
mon St., Chicago, IIL 


STEEL CITY ELECTRIC CO,, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

STEELDUCT CO,, Youngvitown, Ohio. 

BRIDGEPORT SWITCH CO,, Bridgeport, 
Conn, 


35 Butler SL, 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
CORP,, Ambridge, Pa. 


IMt O D U C T S 


THOMAS & BETTS CO* 

EU^aheth, N, J. 

WIESMANN FITTING CO,, Ambrldge, Pa. 

GARLAND MFG, CO., 3003 Grant Bldg,, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 

HOPE ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS CO„ 3S3 
Boyden Ave,, Maplewood, N. J* 


SWITCHBOARDS, PANEL BOARDS AND ENCLOSED SWITCHES 


automatic switch CO*, 154 Grand SL, 
New York City, 

COLE ELECTRIC PRODUCTS CO,, 43110 
Creiieent St,, Long liiland City, N, Y. 
EMPIRE SWITCHBOARD CO., Sib 4 th 
Ave,, Brooklyn. N. Y. 

I. T. FREEDMAN CO., 53 aiercer St., New 
York City- 

FEDERAL ELECTRIC PRODUCTS CO„ 14 
Ave, L, Newark, N, J, 

LEXINGTON ELECTRIC PRODUCTS CD., 
n E. 4®th St., New York City. 
METROPOLITAN ELECTRIC MFG, CO.. 

22-48 Steinway St., AstorU, L. 1., N. Y. 
ROYAL SWITCHBOARD CO„ 4C0 DriggS 
Ave,| Brooklyn. N. Y. 

WTLLIAM WLTEDACK Ef.ECTRlC MFG, 
CO-, St. Loui$, Mo, 

J. P. MANYPENNY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
STANDARD SWITCHBOARD CO.* 134 NoU 

SL, IlTooklyn, N, 

COMMERCIAL CONTROL & DEVICE 
CORP., 45 Roebllng St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PENN ELECTRICAL COMPANY* Irwin, 
Pa, 

SWITCttBOARD APP, CO„ 2305 W. Erie 
St.* Chicago. 

BEENK ELECTRIC CO.* 549 Fulton St.* 
Chicago. 

CHICAGO SWITCHBOARD MFG, CO., 42% 
S* Clinton SL, Chicago. 

PEERLESS ELECTRIC MFG, CO., INC., 
Philadelphia* Pa. 

KOLTON ELECTRIC MANUFACTLIRING 
CO.* Newark* N* J. 

CREGIER ELECTRIC 51 EG. CO.* 659 W. 
Lake St., Chlirago. 

CLEVELAND SWITCHBO.YRD COMPjYNY, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

LEONARD ELECTRIC C05IPANY, Cleve- 
land p Ohio. 

POWERLITE C051PANY* 4H5-.51 East 79th 
St,* Cleveland, Ohio. 

LaGANKE ELECTRIC COMPANY* Cleve^ 
landp Ohio. 


ELECTRIC STEEL BOX & 51 EG, C O.* 500 
S. Throop SL, Chicago, 

REUBEN A. ERICKSON, 3€I5 ERton Ave.* 
Chicago. 

HUB ELECTRIC CORP.* 2219-29 West 
Grand Ave., Chicago. 

5L^jOR EQUIP5IKNT CO.* 4fi03 Fullert'>n 
Ave.* Chicago. 

GUS BERTH OLD ELECTRIC CO.* 17 N. 
Des Plaines SL* Chicago. 

5f ARQUETTE ELECTRIC CO., 311 N. Des 
Plaines St.* Chieago. 

C. J. PETERSON & CO., 725 W. Fulton St.* 
Chicago. 

FRANK ADA5I ELECTRIC CO., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

THE PRINGLE ELECTRIC MFG- CO., 
1906-12 N. 6th St,* Philadelphia, Pa. 
ELECTRIC SWITCHBOARD COMPANY, 
INC.* 112 Charlton St., New York C4ty. 

bulldog electric products CO., 

7610 Joseph Campau Ave., Detroit, Mich, 


ELECTRIC SIGNAL APPARATUS, TELEPHONES AND TELEPHONE SUPPLIES 

INC., 


AUTH electrical SPECIALTY^ CO., 
INC,* 422 East 53rd St.* New l^ork City. 

ACME FIRE AI.ARM CO.* 36 West 15th St.* 
New York City. 


CIRCLE WIRE & CABLE CORP., 55W 
Maspeth Ave., Maspeth* L. I. 

STANDARD ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT 
CORP., 3Ck30 Northern Blvd., Long Island 
City* N, Y. 

CRESCENT insulated WIRE & CABLE 
CO., Trenton* N. J. 


L. J. LOEFFLER* INC., 351-3 West 41st St.* 
New York City. 

AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CO., 1001 W. Van 
Buren St.* Chicago* 111. 

WIRE, CABLE AND CONDUIT 

EASTERN TUBE & TOOL COMPANY, 
INC.* 594 Johnson Ave.* Brooklyn. 

IKl ANGLE CONDUIT & CABLE CO.* 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

acorn insulated WIRE CO.* 225 King 
St.* Brooklyn. 


STANLEY & PATTERSON, 
Varick SL* New York City. 
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CABLE CORP., Pawtucket, 


MISSOURI STEEL & WIRE C05IP.\NY, 
1406 N. Broadway, St. Louis* Mo. 

TRIANGLE CONDUIT & CABLE CO., 
INC., 9227 Horace Harding Blvd.* Flush- 
ing* L. I. 
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COLUMBIA CABLE & ELECTRIC COM- 
PANY; 45-4S 30th Place, Lone Island 
City. 

BISHOP WIRE AND CABLE CORPORA- 
TION, 420 East Z^th SL. New York City* 

WALKER BROTItERS, Con^hohocken, Pa. 

ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE CO,, Paw- 
tticket, R. t. 

ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE CO., llaaU 
in£s-on-tludsoa, N. Y* 


KNIGHT ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS CO., 
1357-61 Atlantic Ave., Bruuklyn, 

TABLET MFG, CO., Philadelphia, Pa, 

NATIONAL ELECTRIC PRODUCTS 
COEP., Ambridgc, Pa. 


WIRE, CABLE AND CONDUIT 

PROVIDENCE INSULATED WIRE CO., 
INC,, Waldu SL, Providence, R- 

AMERICAN METAL MOULDING CO., 

Coil St,, IrvlD|;ton, N, J. 

IIABIRSHAW CABLE St WIRE CO., 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

COLLVER INSULATED WIRE CO*, Paw- 
tucket and Central Falls, R. L 

EASTERN INSUL.ATED WTRE A C.VBLE 
CO., Conshohoelieii, Pa. 


OUTLET BOXES 

STANDARD ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT 
CORP., 3ti-3fl Northern BLvd., Lonir Island 
City, N. Y. 

JEFFERSON EIJ3CTR1C CO., Bellwood, lU. 

ARROW CONDUIT A FITTINGS CORP„ 
419 Lafayette SL, Nev? York City. 


WIRING DEVICES 


UNITED STATES ELECTRIC MFG. 
COUP., New York City. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC PRODUCTS 
CORP., Ambridife, Pa. 

PARANITE WIRE & CABLE CORPORA- 
TION, JoncKburo, Ind. 

ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE CO.| Marion, 
Ind. 

HAZARD INSULATED W1RF. WORKS 
DIVISION of the OKONITE COMPANY, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

GENERAL CABLE CORPORATION, 
Bayonne, N. J. 


STEEL CITY ELECTRIC CO., PltbbnrjEh, 
Pa. 

UNION INSULATING CO., Parkersbuff, 
W. Va. 

HOPE ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS CO., 353 
Bojden Ave., Maplewood, N, J. 


LUMINOUS TUBE TRANSFORMERS 


JEFFF.RSO.N ELECTRIC CO., Bellwood, 111. RED ARROW ELECTRIC CORPORATION, NATIONAL TRANSFORMER CORP., 224* 

190 Coit St., Irvington, N. J. 232 2Ut Aye., Paterson, N. J. 

FRANCE MFG. COMPANY, Cleveland, 

Ohio. 


UGHTING FIXTURES AND LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


KLEMM REFl.ECTOR CO., 132 N. 5th SL, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

VOIGT COMPANY, Philadelphia. Pa. 

A1.L1ED CRAFTS CO., Philadelphia^ Pa. 

MURLIN MFC. CO., Philadelphia. Pa, 

ARTCRAFT MFG. CO., INC., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

STEINMETZ MFG. CO,, Philadelphia, Pa. 

CHAS, W. FLOOD, JB., CO,. Philadelphia, 
Pa, 

GROSS CflANDELlEB CO., 2036 Dclmar 
SL, St. Lniils, Mo. 

LOUIS BALDINGRR & SONS, INC., 59 
Harriflon Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

HUB EI.ECTRIC CORP., 2219-29 West 
Grand Ave., Chicago. 

RADIANT LAMP CORP., 200-7* Sherman 
Ave., Newark, N* J. 

BAYLEY SONS, INC., 105 Vandeveer 
SL, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

EDW. F. CALDWEIL & CO., INC., 3B West 
15th SL, New York City. 

CASSIDY CO., INC., 36th St. and 43rd 
Ave., Lons Island City. 

COLUMBIA * LIGHTCRAFT CORP., 192 
Wooster SL, New York City. 

M. EISENBERG Sc SON, INC., 224 Centre 
SL, New York City, 

FERRO ART CO., INC., 406 West 31st St., 
New York City. 

FRINK -STERLING BRONZE CORP., 23-10 
Bridge Plaza S., Long Island City. 


A. WARD HENDRICKSON & CO., INC., 
33T Adams St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MOE BROTHERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, 
WIs. 

GSGELSCtlAP Sc SONS, Milwaukee, WIs. 

RAMBURCIl DEC. CO., 332 East 48th SL, 
New York City. 

FERD RATH, INC., 335 East 46th St., New 
York City. 

SHAPIRO A ARONSON, INC., 20 Warren 
SL, New York City. 

M1TCI1ELL*VANCE CO., 20 Warren SL, 
New York City. 

THE SI5IES CO., INC., 22 West 15Ui SL, 
New 5'ork City. 

O. E. WALTER & SONS, 5U East 72nd St, 
New York City, 

WARM AN & COOK, INC., 205 East l2Lh 
St., New York City. 

CHAS. J. WEINSTEIN St CO., INC., 2 West 
47ih St., New York City. 

LINCOLN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
2630 Ersktne St., Detroit, Mich. 

EDWIN F. GUTl! CO„ St. Louis, Mo. 

MOE- BRIDGES CORP,, and the ELECTRIC 
SPUAYIT CO., 220 N. Broadway, Mil- 
waukee, WIs. 

BUTLER-KOHAUS, INC*, 2328 Olive SL, 
St. Louis, 51o. 

METAL CRAFT STUDIO, 625 Bloomflcid 
Ave., Bloomfield, N. J. 

LIGHTING STUDIOS, INC., 6 Atlantic SL, 
Newark, N. J. 


JAEHNIG LIGHTING FIXTURE CO., 
INC., 221*223 13th Ave., Newark, N. J. 

OR.ANGE LIGIfTING FIXTURE CO., 69 
Uoyt SL, Newark, N. J. 

MISSOURI STEEL AND WIRE CO., 1406 
N. Broadw'ay, SL Louia, Mo, 

DAY-BRITR REFLECTOR CO., 5401 Bul- 
wer, St. Louis, Mo. 

BEAUX ARTS UGHTING CO., INC., 167 
E. 12th SL, New York City. 

BIRCllALL BROS., INC., 330 W. 34Ul SL, 
New York City. 

BLACK St BOYD MFG, CO., INC., 430 E. 
53rd SL, New York City. 

CENTURY LIGHTING, INC., 419 W. S5th 
SL, New York City. 

FULL-O-LITE, INC-, 95 Madbon Ave., 
New York CUy. 

KLIEGL BROTHERS, INC-, 321 tV. 50th SL, 
New York City. 

KUPFERBERG LIGHTING FIXTURE CO., 
INC., 131 Bowery, New York City. 

THE MANLEY CO-, 60 W. 15th SL, New 
York City, 

NELSON TOMBAC HER, INC-, 224 Centre 
SL, New York City* 

R. & P. 5IFG. CO-, INC., 204 W. Houston 
SL, New York City. 

RUBY LAMP MFG. CO-, 430 W. Hth SL, 
New York City. 

SUNLIGHT REFLECTING CO., INC., 226 
Paeihe SL, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

\TKING LIGHTS, INC., 632 W. 5lst SL, 
New York City. 

TRIANGLE LIGHTING CO., 24S Chancel- 
lor Ave., Newark, N. J. 
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AIR KING PRODUCTS, ItoopLT SI., Bruok- 
lyn, K. Y. 

AMPLEX RADIO, 240 W. 2Ztd St„ New 
York City, 

ANSLEY RADIO & PHONOGRAPH 
CORRp 340 W, 23rd fit.. New York City. 

DAVID BOGEN, 603 Bro£tdway, New Y*ork 
City. 

DE WALD RADIO CORP,, 50S Cth Ave., 
New York City. 

UNITED SCIENTIFIC LABORATORIES, 
508 6lh Ave.f New York CUy. 

PIERCE AFRO RADIO, 50B 6th Avg., New 
York City. 

FAD A RADIO AND ELECTRIC, 3020 
Thompson Ave., Long Island City, 

REMLER COMPANY, LTD,, San Fran- 
cisco, CaUf. 

AUTOMATIC WINDING CO., INC., BOO 
Passaic Ave,, East Newark, N. h|. 


RADIO MANUFACTURING 


FERGUSON RADIO CORP-, '745 Broadway, 
New York City, 

GAfUH) RADIO, 115 -Uh Ave,, New Y'ork 
City. 

ESPF.Y radio, U5 4th Ave., New Y^ork 
City. 

INSULIN K COUP. OF AMERICA, 25 Park 
Place, New York City, 

LUXOR RADIO COUP., 521 W. 23rd St,, 
New York City. 

REGEL RADIO, M E. llth St, New York 
City, 

TRANSFORMER COBP, OF AMERICA, 
Wooster St., New Y'ork City. 

TODD PRODUCTS, 175 Wooster St, New 
York City. 

PILOT RADIO CORP., 37-M 3fith St, Long 
Island City, N. Y. 

DETROLA RADIO AND TELEVISION 
CORPORATION, 3630 W. Fort St, De- 
troit, Mich, 


CONDENSER CORPORATION OF AMER- 
ICA, South Plainfield, N. J. 

GENERAL INSTRUMENT CORPORA- 
TION, 839 Newark Ave., Elizabeth, N. J, 

CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION, 3401 
Coleraiii Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

WELLS-GARDNER & CO., 2701 N. Kildare 
Ave., I^hicago, 111. 

IIALSON RADIO CO., Norwalk, Cuim. 

CLINTON MFG. COMPANY, Chicago, III. 

TELERADIO ENGINEERiNG CORP., 4»4 
Broome si.. New York City. 

COfiMIC RADIO CORP., 693 East 135th St., 
Bronk, N. Y. 

BELMONT RADIO CORPORATION, 1257 
Fullerton Ave,, Chicago, III, 

COMMERCIAL RADIO-fiOUND CORP., 570 
Lexington Ave., New York City. 


PORTABLE LAMPS AND LAMP SHADES 


ABBEY OBTNER LAMP CO.. 30 West 2KtH 
St, Ntrw Y*ork City. 

ABELS- W AS SERBERG Si CO., INC., 15 
East 36th St, New York City. 

ACTIVE LAMP MOUNTING CO., INC., 
124 West 24th St, New York City. 

AETNA LAMP & SHADE CO., INC., 49 
East 21st St, New York City, 

ARROW LAMP MFG. CO„ INC., 34 West 
2(Hii St., New York City. 

ART METAL GUILD CO., INC., 75 Roeb- 
ling St, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ARTISTIC LAMP MFG. CO-, INC., 395 4th 
Ave., New i^ork City. 

AUDREY ART SHADE STUDIO, INC., 3 
West 19tb St, New York City. 

FREDERICK BAUMANN, 106 East I9th 
St, New York City, 

B. & Z. LAMP CO., 353 Canal St, New 
York City. 

BEAUX ART LA.MPS & NOVELTY CO., 
294 E. I37th St, Bronx, N. Y^ 

J. BENNETT, INC., 360 Furman St, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y, 

BILLIG MFG. CO., INC-, 135 West 26tli 
St, New York City. 

CARACK CO., INC., 32 West 19th St., New 
York City. 

CHELSEA SILK LAMP SHADE CO.| 33 
West nth St., New York City. 

CITY LAMP SHADE CQ., INC., 1.32 West 
21st St, New Y^ork City. 

COLONIAL SILK LAMP SHADE CORP., 
37 East 3Jst St., New York City. 

DANAkT L.AMP shades, INC,, a West 
18tb St, New York City. 

DAVART, INC., 16 West 32nd St., New 
York City, 

DELITE MFG. CO., INC., 24 West 25th St, 
New York City. 

DORIS L.AMPSHADE, INC., 118 West 22nd 
St, New York City, 

EASTERN ART STUDIOS, 11 West 32nd 
St, New T’ork City. 

ELCO LAMP & SHADE STUDIO, 39 East 
19th St, New York City. 


FRANK ART, INC., 206 Lincoln Ave., 
Bronx, N. V. 

GIBRALTAR MFG. CO., INC-, 403 Com- 
muni|>aw Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 

H. GOLDBERG, INC., 15 East 2Gth St, 
New York City. 

GOODLITE CO., 36 Greene St., New York 
City. 

GRAHAM SHADES, INC., 36 W. 20th St, 
New York CRy. 

GREENLY LAMP Si SHADE CO., 12 West 
37th St, New York City. 

PAUL HANSON CO., INC., 15 East 26th 
St, New York City. 

J. B. HIRSH CO., INC., 18 West 20Ui St, 
New York City. 

MAX HORN St BROS., INC., 236 5th Ave., 
New York City* 

UY'-ART LAMP S^ SHADE MFG. CO., 16 
W. 19th St, New York City. 

INDULITE, INC., 67 35th St, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

INDUSTRLU. studios, INC., 67 35th St, 
Brooklyn, N. V. 

KEG-O-LITE PRODUCTS CORP., 40 West 
30th St, New York City, 

WARREN L. KESNLliiK, 119 West 34th St., 
New York City. 

LAG IN- VICTOR CORP-» 49 West 34th St, 
New York City. 

LeBARON LAMP SHADE MFG, CO„ 14 
West I8th Si., New York City. 

LULIS CORPORATION, New York City. 

LUMINART LAMP SHADE PROD., INC-, 
146 West 25 Ui St., New Y'ork City. 

MAD EWELL LAMP St SHADE CO., INC-, 
16 West 19th St, New Y'ork City. 

METROPOLITAN ONYX St M.ARBLE CO., 
449 West S4th St, New Y'ork City. 

AHLLER LAMP SHADE CO., 56 West 24th 
St, New York City. 

MODERN ONYX MFG. CO., INC., 262 
Rockaway .\ve., Brooklyn, N, Y. 

MUTU.AL SUNSET LAMP MFG. CO., 360 
Furman St, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


NEIL MFG. CO., INC., 247 Centre St, New 
York City. 

william R. NOE St SONS, INC., 331 
Willoughby St, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

NOVA MFG. CO., 89 Bogart St., Brooklyn, 
N. V, 

NUART METAL CREATIONS, INC., 40 
West 25th St, New York City. 

S. ORTNER CO., 36 West 34th St, New 
York City. 

ONYX NOVELTY CO., INC., 950 Hart St, 
Brooklyn^ N, Y* 

EDWARD PAUL St CO., INC., 1133 Bruad- 
way. New York City. 

PERIOD LAMP SHADE CORP., 15 E. 31st 
St, New York City, 

PERKINS MARINE LAMP CO., 1943 Pit- 
kin Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

PITMAN DREITZER & CO., INC., 3511 
I4th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

PLAZA STUDIOS, INC., 3S5 East 47ili St, 
New l''ork City. 

QUALITY LAMP SHADE CO., 12 East 22nd 
St.i New York City. 

QUOIZEL, INC., 15 East 26th St, New 
York City. 

regal lamp shade CO., 15 West 27th 
St, New York City. 

RELIANCE LAAIP Sc SHADE CO., 10 West 
Z3rd St, New York City, 

BUBAL LIGHTING NOVELTY COUP., 36 
West 29th St, New York City. 

SOL M. ROBINSON, 25 West 32hd St, New 
York City. 

L. RO SEN FELD & CO., INC., 15 KhsI 26th 
St, New York City. 

GEORGE ROSS CO., INC., 6 West 18th St., 
New' York City. 

SAFRAN St GLUCKSMAN, INC., 8 West 
30th St,, New York City. 

L. J. SCHWARTZ CO., INC., 48 East 2lst 
St, New Y'ork City. 

SHELBURNE ELECTRIC CO., 49 West 
27th St, New York City. 

SlLK-O-l.ITE MFG. CORP., 24 West 25th 
St, New York City. 
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PORTAKI.E LAMPS AND LAMPSHADES 


SPECIAL NCIMBER LAMP & SHADE CO„ 
290 3tl> Ave„ New York City. 

S. ac B. LAMP CORP., 632 Broadway, New 
¥ork City. 

ST.AHL St CO., JOSEPH, 22 West 38th St., 
New York City. 

STERLING ONYX LAMPS, INC., S50 Hart 
St., Hrooklyii, N. V. 

STERN ELEC. NOVELTIES MFG, CO., 
INC., 34 East isth St-, New York City. 


STUART LAMP MFG. CORP., 109-13 So. 
5th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

SUNBEAM LAMP & SHADE CORP., 3 East 
2Bth St., New York City, 

TEHOR, INC., 36 West 25th St, New York 
City. 

TROJAN novelty CO., 45 East 20 th St, 
New York City, 

UNIQUE SILK LAMP SHADE CO., INC., 
10 East 18th St, New York City. 


VICTOR MFG. CO., G21 6th Ave., New 
York City, 

WATKINS LAMP MFC, CO., 6 West 18th 
St, New York City, 

WAVERIeY LAMP MFG, CORP,, 718 
Broadway, New York City, 

WRIGHT ACCESSORIES, INC-, 40 West 
ZSth St, New York City, 

WROUGHT IRON & GLASS FIXTURE 
COMPANY, 591 Broadway, New York 
City. 


ELEVATOR CONTROL BOARDS AND CONTROLLING DEVICES 


HOFTMAN-SOONS CO„ 387 lat Ave., New 
York City, 


C, J. ANDERSON CO., 212 W, HtiUhard 
St., CMeago, III, 


HERMANSEN ELECTRIC CO., 653 llOl 
Ave,, New York City, 


RUSSELL St STOLL COMPANY, 135 Bar- 
clay St* New York City, 


ELECTRICAL SPECIALTIES 

O. Z. ELECTEICAL MANUFACTURING 
CO., INC., 262-6 Bond St, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

BULLDOG ELECTRIC PRODUCTS CO,* 
7610 Joseph Campau Ave,, Detroit Mich, 

ELECTRICAL METAL MOLDING 

NATIONAL ELECTRIC PRODUCTS 
CORF., Ambridge, Pa. 


UNION INSULATING CO„ Parkersburg, 
W, Va. 


SOCKETS, STREAMERS, SWITCH PLATES 

UNION INSULATING CO„ Parkersburg, 

W, Va. 

FLASHLIGHT, FLASHLIGHT BATTERIES 

UNITED STATES ELECTRIC MFG. 

CORP-, New York City, 


DRY CELL BATTERIES AND FUSES 


UNITED STATES ELECTRIC MFG, 
CORP,, New York City. 


METROPOLITAN ELECTRIC MFG. CO., 
22-48 Stela way St, Astoria, L. I, 


UNION ELECTRIC CO., 1850 N. Elston 
Ave.* Chicago, 111. 

GENERAL SCIENTIFIC CORP.* 4529 S, 
Kedzie Ave,, Chicago, 111. 


ELECTRODE MANUFACTURING 

LUMINOUS TUBE ELECTRODE CO., 1130 
N, Ashland Ave., Chicago, 111. 


ELECTRONIC DEVICES* INC,, 3314 S. 
Western Ave., Chicago, III, 

CHICAGO ELECTRODE LABORATORIES, 
10 State Street bt Charles* HI, 


STEEL CITY ELECTRIC COMPANY, Pittfi- 
burgh, Pa. 


FLOOR BOXES 

RUSSELL St STOLL COMPANY, 125 Bar- 
clay St, New York City^ 


THOMAS St BETTS CO., 35 Butler St, 
ElUabeth, N* J, 


HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES 

VIDIUO PRODUCTS CORR, 3920 Calumet 
Ave., Chicago, 111. 


C, II, LEIRFRIED MFG. CORPOR.ATION, 
97 Guernsey St, Brooklyn, N, V. 

DAY-BRITE REFLECTOR CO., 5401 Bul- 
wer* St Louis, Mo. 

NAT^L ELECTRIC PRODUCTS CORP.* 
Ambrldee, Pa. 

CARL BAJOIIR LIGHTING CONDUCTOR 
CO., St. Louis, Mo. 

ELECTRIC SPECIALTY CO., of Stamford, 
Conn. 

FEDERAL STOR.AGE BATTERY CO., 
Chicago, lU. 

SAMSON UNITED COUP., Rochester, 

N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

PATTERSON MFG. CO., Detmison* Ohi©. 

HANSO.V-VAN WINKLE-MU,VN1NC CO., 
31a ta wan* K. J. 

MOHAWK ELECTRIC MFG. COMPANY, 
60*62 llow'ard St, Irvington, N. J. 

VOLT ARC TUBES, INC., 79 Orange St, 
Newark, N. J, 

ENGINEERING GLASS L.4BORATORIES, 
INC., 32 Green St, Newark, N, J. 

UNITED NEON SUPPLY CORPOR/\TION, 
New York City. 

NEON DEVICE LABORATORIES, New 
York City, 


TUBE LIGHT ENGINEERING COMPANY, 
New York City. 

SUPERIOR NEON PRODUCTS* INC., 127 
W. 17th St, New York City. 

TRANSLlTE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 

bulldog electric PRODUCTS CO., 
7610 Joseph Campau Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

KOLUX CORPORATION, Kokomo* Hid. 

MON ARK BATTERY CO., INC,, 4556 West 
Grand Ave., Chicago, ill, 

UNION INSULATING CO,, Parkersburg, 
W, Va. 
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A. F. OF L. REAFFIRMS FAITH IN 

DEMOCRACY 

fConliAued from 580) 

extra tax of one cent per capita in order 
that the federation’s orgranizm^ efforts 
might continue without check. 

FINANCIAL 

The American Federation of Labor 
spent cloae to two million dollars in the 
last 12 months, to be exacts $1,987,139.59. 
In accordance with the progrmm outlined 
at the iaat convention, when an extra one 
cent per capita tax was voted by dele- 
gates, to be paid on the membership 
of affiliated unions, and to be used for 
an organ izing program, more than half 
of the federation’s income, or $1474,- 
014.5B, went into organizers’ salaries 
and organizing expense. That this ex- 
penditure must be regarded as an in- 
vestment which is already paying divi- 
dends may be seen when the tremendous 
jump in membership figures is studied. 
So thoroughly did the federation go into 
this program that the Houston conven- 
tion showed a balance of less than $7,000 
left in its general fund, which is used 
to pay most of the organization’s ex- 
penses, in addition to a sum of $436,- 
631.19 in the defense fund, which is 
earmarked particularly for .strike bene- 
fits to local and federal unions. 

No account of the convention can be 
complete without mention of the sincere 
and earnest efforts, by delegates to the 
convention and by the President of the 
United States in his message, to promote 
the cause of peace and unity in the labor 
movement. These elTorta were far from 
fruitless even if their only immediate 
result was to bring forth the most clear 
and complete picture that has yet been 
presented of the federation’s position on 
this issue. After reading the detailed 
account of the negotiations last winter 
between committees representing the 
A. F. of L. and the C. L 0. (in the pub- 
lished executive council repoii:) which 
had virtually agreed on a basis for set- 
tlement but were broken off by the high 
command of the C. L 0.; and after hear- 
ing the discussion during the convention, 
it would be impossible to deny that the 
American Federation of Labor has been, 
and is, ’'keeping the door open” to any 
honorable settlement that will bring a 
lasting unity in the house of labor. 

ROOSEVELT'S MESSAGE 

So many references have been made 
to President Roosevelt’s ’*peace plea” 
which formed a part of his message to 
the convention, that we are quoting this 
paragraph so that our readers will have 
its exact phrasing: 

“Because for more than a quarter of 
a century 1 have had so many associa- 
tions and friendships with officers of the 
American Federation of Labor and of 
the international unions which it repre- 
sents, I venture to express the hope that 
the convention will leave open every pos- 
sible door of access to peace ami progress 
in the affairs of organized labor in the 
United States. If leaders of organized 


labor can make and keep the peace be- 
tween various opinions and factions 
within the labor group itself, it will 
vastly increase the prestige of labor with 
the country ami prevent the reaction 
which otherwise is bound to injure the 
workers themselves.” 

President William Green’s reply called 
on the Canadian organization to purge 
the C. I. 0. unions from its council. 
Speaking of the state and central bodies 
in the United States, he said; “They 
are not made up of contending factions. 
Harmony, co-operation and a singleness 
of purpose inspire the deliberations of 
these chartered American Federation of 
Labor units. We are going to have peace 
and harmony in the house of labor. That 
being the case, we firmly expect that the 
Canadian Trades and Labor Congress 
will do the same thing. It cannot be 
for the American Federation of Labor 
and against it; it must, if we are to 
continue our affiliation with it, be placed 
upon a sound and enduring American 
Federation of Labor basis." 

The convention extended a hand to 
the International Typographical Union, 
whose delegates sought admission, al- 
though the union had refused to pay its 
two cents per capita tax to the federa- 
tion. Tact and tolerance on the part of 
the convention and of President Claude 
M. Baker and other Typographical dele- 
gates, are credited with keeping this 
union as a part of the A. F. of L. until it 
can be decided by another referendum 
of the printers whether or not the neces- 
sary per capita will be paid. 

N. L* IL B. SCRUTINIZED 

On the fifth day of the convention the 
attitude of the National Labor Relations 
Board, toward A, F. of L, organ ixations, 
came to the fore again. This attitude 
had been the subject of a lengthy and 
indignant report by the federation’s ex- 
ecutive council w'hich not only charged 
the board with prejudice, but also with 
unlawful assumption of powers not in- 
tended by the Wagner Labor Relations 
Act, contending that the Act must now 
be amended “to curtail the unlawful 
assumption of broad powers by the 
hoard, also to curtail unlimited discre- 
tion in construing and administering the 
Act, and to make specific the jurisdic- 
tional limits of the board. The manner 
and method of holding elections should be 
specifically provided for as well as the 
time in which such elections shall be 
held. Amendments will be necessary in 
respect to rights of review and appeal 
of decisions of the board and that such 
right of review shall be accorded unions 
aggrieved of decisions in representation 
cases which is not now provided for in 
the Act. 

“More specifically, amendments will be 
required to limit the board’s power to 
invalidate union and employer contracts 
and to limit the power of the board in 
determining the proper unit for the pur- 
pose of collective bargaining. 

“In connection with amendments it 
must be remembered that the Act does 
not accomplish to the degree intended 


the outlawing of company unions. There 
must be included in the revisions and 
amendments of the Act definite and more 
specific provisions in respect to the 
abolition of company unions.” 

Enlarging somewhat the review pub- 
lished in the executive council’s report, 
Judge Joseph A. Pad way, chief legal 
counsel of the federation, gave a resume 
of several cases in which he himself 
had represented the A. F, of L. before 
the National Labor Relations Board. 
“Courts have had occasion to warn the 
National Labor Relations Board of its 
partisan attitude on more than one occa- 
sion,” Judge Padway said. “1 do not 
think that any reasonable or fair minded 
person could come to any other conclu- 
sion Lhati that the board is definitely 
pro-C. 1. O.” He emphasized that in 
seeking amendments to the Act that 
“proposals for repressive measures by 
employers will be fought vigorously and 
forcefully.” 

Obtaining the floor immediately after 
Judge Psidway’s address, Daniel Tobin, 
veteran chief of the Teamsters’ Union 
and a vice president of the A. F. of L., 
demanded that the convention consider 
whether with a division in the labor 
movement any board would be able to 
take a strictly neutral position, and call- 
ing on the convention to make “some 
further attempt to come together with 
the contending parties in the labor 
movement." 

The following day a resolution was 
presented based on the executive council’s 
report, for nine specific changes in the 
Wagner Act. Many of these are based 
particularly on the experience of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, and other international unions 
which have had to contend with dual 
unions of the C. I. 0. in their field. A 
strong argument in favor of the resolu- 
tion was presented by Delegate Powei^s of 
the Commercial Telegraphers Union and 
it was passed without a dissenting vote. 
The convention then passed resolutions 
protesting the reappointment of Donald 
Wakefield Smith as a member of the 
N. L. K. B. and declaring the federa- 
tion’s intention of opposing confirmation 
of his npppintmeiit by the Senate. 

Feeling became intense when the reso- 
lutions committee introduced its section 
on “Secession and Dualism” dealing with 
the attitude of the federation toward the 
C. I. O., on the sixth day of the conven- 
tion. Delegates expressed themselves 
freely pro and con. Finally President 
William Green addressed the gathering, 
setting forth in a concise, clearly drawn 
picture the stand taken by the federation 
ever since the convention in Atlantic City 
three years ago when the split took 
place. “We could have had peace in 
Atlantic City three years ago and there 
would be no rift within the ranks of 
labor if you, the delegates in this con- 
vention who attended that convention, 
had given the other side what they 
wanted. * * * If anyone ever wished to 
see democracy in action it was there. 
But you decided by a vote of 17,000 to 
10,000 against those who led and formed 
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the dual luovement. Why did you do 
that? Why didn't you surrender then? 
If it is to be peace at any price in the 
labor movement, why didn't you give them 
what they wanted?” 

So short a time ago as September 22, a 
delegation representing the executive 
board of the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union came to President 
Green, he now revealed, asking that 
another peace attempt be made. They 
took his message to John L, Lewis, head 
of the C. L O,, that negotiations could 
be resumed at the same point where they 
were broken off last winter, Lewis’s 
ultimatum was: "that all our C, I. O- 
unions march back into the American 
Federation of Labor together, that they 
be chartered by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, that we will try to settle 
our jurisdictional differences when we 
come in, but if we can't, it is with the 
distinct understanding that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor shall not and 
never will be permitted to revoke the 
charter of a single union,” Green men- 
tioned offers fay British labor leaders to 
act as mediators in the dispute, which 
also came to naughL The responsibility 
for the schism was placed squarely on 
the shoulders of Lewis and his cohorts 
and so thoroughly was thi$ supported by 
the convention that the resolution was 
passed with only two dissenting votes- 
The following day the vote was made 
unanimous, retroactively, 

Othe important action taken fay the 
convention on resolutions included: 
Denial of support to Labor's Non* 
Partisan League, termed "a C, L O. 
dummy,” 

Enlarging the A, F, of L, legislative 
department. 

Demanding the prevailing wage rate 
on W. P. A* projects. 

Advising certain clarifying amend- 
ments to the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
Favoring appointment of A, F, 
of L, committees to study effects of 
taxation and of public works spending 
on unemployment. 

Opposing loans by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to concerns main- 
taining unfair labor policies, 

Eeaf^rmed unyielding opposition to 
communism, fascism and nazism; to- 
gether with determination to strive for 
peace based on strict neutrality. 
Established a new maritime union. 
The convention re-elected the present 
office ra of the federation. 


Two Join Inventors’ Ranks 

Two members of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers hove 
joined the long list of Brothers who have 
become inventors. 

H. P. Trombetta, financial secretary 
of L, U, No, 842, of Utica, N. Y., is the 
inventor of an improvement to the train 
control switch giving greater protection 
to the public on carriers. This switch is 
being used by the New York Centnil 
Railroad, In Patent No. 1,924,219, Mr. 


Trorabetta's invention is described as 
follows: 

"The purpose of this invention is to 
provide a new and improved train control 
system, and particularly a system w'here- 
in a re-set switch used to restore the 
engineer's control of the train is co- 
operatively connected with or controlled 
by an air-controlled locking device taking 
its air from some part of the air brake 
system and to have the pni'ts of said 
system and particularly said locking de- 
vice of .such form, construction and co- 
operation with the other parts of the 
system that the re-set switch will be held 
in locked position during an automatic 
application of the air brakes, but will be 
uniockeci upon the completion of such 
automatic application of the brakes/* 

The other inventor is Carl S, Hom- 
sher, L. U, No* 63, who has invented a 
new type of wrench for the installation 
of electrical materials, Mr* Ftomsher 
says: 

"The electncal jobbers are now being 
circularized to stock this unusual wrench 
that weighs only one-half pound each and 
sells at 95c each. It is necessary to have 
two of these wrenches to properly tighten 
the couplings and connectors fittings, so 
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they will be sold in pairs, unless the 
electrician already has one. If the local 
jobbers have not already stocked these 
wrenches the Indestro Manufacturing 
Corporation, 2649 N, Kildare Ave,, Chi- 
cago, IlL, are the manufacturers and the 
catalogue number is 2000,” 


SOUTH MANFULLY FACES OWN 
FHOBLEMS 
(Continued from page ST5) 

among those which have the largest pro- 
portion of their women in gainful work* 
Moreover, women and children work under 
fewer legal safeguards than women and 
children elsewhere in the nation* 

Low industrial wages for men in the 
South frequently force upon their chil- 
dren as well as their wives a large part 
of the burden of family support. In agri- 
culture, because of poor land and equip- 
ment, entire families must work in order 
to make their litvng* 

Women's wages ordinarily amount to 
less than men's. However, only two of 
the southern states have enacted a law 
providing a minimum wage for women, 
though several others are attempting to 
pass such legislation* Recent pay-roll 
figures show women textile workers in an 
important southern textile state receiv- 
ing average wages 10 per cent below the 
average outside the South* Other figures 
show that a week's wage of less than $10 
was received by more than half the wo- 
men in one state's cotton mills, and by a 
large part of the women in the seamless 
hosiery plants of three states and in the 
men's work-clothes factories of two 
states » 

Ownership and Use of Land 

The pattern of southern tenancy was 
set at the end of the War Between the 
States, which left thousands of former 
slave owners with plenty of land but no 
capital or labor to vi^ork it. Hundreds of 
thousands of former slaves and impov- 
erished whites were willing to work but 
had no land* The result was the crop- 
sharing system, under which the land 
was worked by men who paid for the 
privilege with a share of their harvest. 
It was natural under this system that 
landowners should prefer to have vir- 
tually all the land put in cotton or other 
cash crops from which they could easily 
get their money. Consequently, over wide 
areas of the South cash -cropping, one- 
crop farming, and tenant farming have 
come to mean practically the same thing. 
Diversification has been difficult, because 
the landlord and tenant usually have not 
been able to find a workable method of 
financing, producing, and sharing the re- 
turn from such crops as garden truck, 
pigs and dairy products. 

Tenant families form the most unstable 
part of our population. More than a 
third of them move every year, and only 
a small percentage stay on the same place 
long enough to carry out a five-year crop 
rotation* Such frequent moves are pri- 
marily the result of the traditional tenure 
system, under which most renters hold the 
land by a mere spoken agreement, with 
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no assurance that they will be on the 
aarne place next season* Less than 2 per 
cent have written leases which ffive them 
security of tenure for more than one 
year. 

Credit 

Lacking' capital of its own the South 
has been forced to borrow from outside 
financiers, who have reaped a rich bar* 
vest in the form of interest and dividends. 
At the same time it has had to hand over 
the control of much of its business and 
industry to investors from wealthier 
sections, 

A glance at the bank reports shows 
how difficult it has been for the southern 
people, whose average income is the low- 
est in the nation, to build up savings of 
their own. Although the region contains 
2S per cent of the country^a population, in 
July, 1937, its banks held Jess than 11 
per cent of the nation's bank deposits, or 
only $150 per capita, as compared with 
$471 per capita for the rest of the United 
States, Savings deposits were less than 
6 per cent of the national total. Of the 
66 banks having deposits of $106,600,000 
or more only two are in the South, and 
they barely qualify. 

Use of Natural Resources 

The public utilities in the South are 
almost completely controlled by outside 
interests. All the major railroad systems 
are owned and controlled elsewhere. Most 
of the great electric holding company sys- 
tems, whose operating companies furnish 
the light, heat and power for southern 
homes and industries, are directed, man- 
aged, and owned by outside interests. 
Likewise, the transmission and distribu- 
tion of natural gas, one of the South's 
great assets, is almost completely in the 
hands of remote financial institutions. 
The richest deposits of the iron ore, coal, 
and limestone that form the basis for the 
steel industry in Birmingham are owned 
or controlled outside of the region. Until 
recently, too, the Birmingham area was 
subordinated to the Pittsburgh area as a 
result of a system of pricing steel which 
placed it at a tremendous disadvantage. 
As a result of this disadvantage — that is, 
because it was more economical for them 
to be in the areas formerly favored by the 
artificial price system — the fabrication 
plants which use most of the steel were 
not constructed in the Birmingham area. 
The fact that these fabrication plants are 
outside of the South will make it hard 
for the South now to find a ready market 
for its steel, even though the pricing sys- 
tem has been changed. 

Industry 

Since the War Between the States in- 
dustry has become in the minds of most 
Americans a symbol of profit and wealth. 
Certainly the wealthiest parts of our 
country are the most industrialized. 
There has long been a strong "‘Now 
South" movement striving to achieve for 
the South the wealth that is supposed to 
come from industry. 


Earnings on the investment in the 
southern mills, as indicated by figures for 
1933-34, are considerably higher than 
those in the North, but the wages paid as 
reported from 1919 to 1933 are consider- 
ably less. 

During the year 1933 the percentage of 
the wages to the value added by manu- 
facture was 60,8 per cent in five states in 
New England* as against 55,5 per cent 
in five southern states. 

In addition to absentee ownership and 
the high cost of credit* the major prob- 
lem which faces almost all industry in the 
South is that of freight rate differentials. 
The present interterritorial freight rates 
which apply on movements into other 
areas of many southern manufactured 
and aemiftnishe<i goods, and some agri- 
cultural products and raw materials, 
handicap the development of industry in 
the South. This d(sadvnnt.age wtjrks a 
hardship particularly with regard to 
shipments into the important north- 
eastern territory. This region, contain- 
ing 51 per cent of the nation's population, 
is the greatest consuming area. The 
sou theastem man u f ac tu re r se n d i n g good s 
across the boundary into this region is at 
a relative disadvantage of approximately 
39 per cent in the charges which be has 
to pay as compared with the rates for 
similar shipments entirely within the 
eastern rate territory. The southwestern 
manufacturer, with a 75 per cent relative 
disadvantage, is even worse off. Such a 
disadvantage applies to the southern 
shipper even when* distance considered, 
he is entirely justified on economic 
grounds in competing with producers 
within the eastern territory. 

Purchasing Power 

The South is the nation's greatest un- 
tapped market and the market in which 
American business can expand most 
easily. The cost of "selling" the South 
modern convenienceji is already being 
borne, to a large extent, since the methods 
that now sell the rest of the nation reach 
the South with little or no extra cost. 
Radio, movies, period icu Is, and other in- 
struments of national scope for acquaint- 
ing the public with new things have 
"sold" southerners as they have sold other 
Americans, There are no language bar- 
riers, no geographical obstacles* no tariff 
walls, no psychological difficulties to be 
overcome. The people of the South need 
to buy, they want to buy, and they would 
buy— if they bad the money. 

The South has an abundance of the 
things the nation needs. Its vast stores 
of raw materials— forest, mineral, and 
agricultural ; its extensive power re- 
sources — water* coal, oil, and natural gas; 
its ample transportation facilities' — rail, 
water, and air— and its varied climate, 
could make the South a tremendous trader 
with the rest of the nation. Its growing 
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population, with vast needs and desires, 
now largely unfilled, could keep a large 
part of the rest of the country busy sup- 
plying them. Such a relationship would 
help the South and the rest of the nation. 
Both have lost because this relationship 
does not exist. 

The South's people want and need 
houses, radios, butter, beef, vegetables, 
milk, eggs, dresses, shirts and shoes. 


WHY AND WHEREFORE OF RIGID 
STEEL CONDUIT 

I Continued from page 5731 

requirement which was made mandatory 
many years ago following experience in 
the field of contractors, workers and in- 
spcictors, indicating that this was the most 
convenient length in which conduit should 
be manufactured, shipped and handled 
on the job* It %vas made in the 10 foot 
length also to clearly difTerentiate it from 
water pipe and other commercial pipe 
commonly used for other than electrical 
purposes. The 10 foot length has there- 
fore become the length of standard elec- 
trical conduit and to change this length 
as has been proposed, to ran^lom lengths 
such as water and gas pipe are made in, 
would result in greatly increased manu- 
facturing costs and the greatest con- 
fusion not only between all groups within 
the electrical industry, but in confusing 
the random length material of the plumb- 
ing industry with that of our owm, 

LENGTH IS IMPORTANT 

To further substantiate this I would 
point out the following manufacturing 
an<l installation problems a non-standard 
length of conduit would make. 

Manufacturing objections to changing 
the standard 10 foot length of rigid 
conduit: 

1. In the finishing of conduit it would 
be practically impossible to properly 
apply the enamel and zinc finish to 
lengths of conduit over 10 feet, 

2. It would be impossible to provide a 
smooth surface on the inside of a length 
of conduit longer than 10 feet. 

3. From an economical and practical 
standpoint it is impossible to inspect the 
inside of conduit in lengths over 10 feet. 

4. If the 10-foot length requirement is 
eliminated there will still be no manufac- 
turers of either zinc-finished or enameled 
conduit who will be in a position to provide 
lengths substantially longer than 10 feet, 
therefore vrhen there was a request or a 
requirement for lengths longer than 10 
feet, the tendency would he greater than 
ever to substitute water and merchant 
pipe. 

6. The manufacturing of conduit of 
the present quality in random lengths 
would raise the cost prohibitively, 

6. The substitution of the random 
length for the 10-foot length would re- 
sult in the scrapping of all existing 
methods and equipment for the manufac- 
ture of electrical rigid conduit and would 
drive the trade into the use of ordinary 
merchant and water pipe made in longer 
lengths, which, of course, would lower 
the quality of the raceway, 

7. If the code removed the 10- foot con- 
struction requirement, Underwriters' 
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Laboratories could not make this a 
manilatory requirement in their own 
fitantlard and there would naturally fol- 
low the production of conduit approved 
by Underwriters* Laboratories in several 
leng^ths which would i^reatly increase its 
cost because of lack of standardization 
of product. 

Inslallation Objections to Changing^ the 

Standard 10- Foot Length of Rig'id 

Conduit 

8, If the 10-foot length requirement is 
eliminated, needless confusion will be 
caused on building projects in distin- 
guishing ordinary merchant pipe from 
conduit. Such a situation will seriously 
injure the wiring standards and business 
of the electrical contractor and compli- 
cate greatly the jurisdiction of the elec- 
trical worker who is responsible for 
code approved installations of conduit in 
view of the conflicts which would be 
bound to arise with the plumber and 
steam fitter on all building jobs. 

9, Except for special wdring projects 
such as bridges, street lighting and the 
like, lengths of conduit longer than 10 
feet cannot conveniently be used because 
of the bends and offsets required, Han- 
tiom length water and merchant pipe is 
installed with fittings and never bent. 

10, Removal of the 10-foot requirement 
will open up the tendency for contractors 
and jobbers to order in small quantities 
any specified length, which will, of 
course, raise the cost of manufacturing. 

IL It is an accepted fact that 60 per 
cent of the threaded joints are made on 
the job, which is an indication that a 
large propoilion of conduit is used in 
even shorter lengths than 10 feet. It, 
therefore, follows that if conduit were 
furnished in longer lengths than 10 feet, 
it would increase the number of cuts and 
threads made on the job, which in turn 
would greatly increase the installed cost 
of conduit wiring. 

12. Conduit in 10-foot lengths is han- 
dled very much more carefully than or- 
dinary merchant pipe, and to abolish 
the 10-foot requirement would open up 
the way for the use of longer lengths 
and would subject conduit to severe 
abuse in shipping and storing, especially 
on the job, and this will increase installa- 
tion costs due to bent and otherwise 
damaged conduit. Fn most cases it is m- 
stalled while the building is in skeleton 
form and in the majority of these on 
concrete forms which means that the 
men working under these precarious con- 
ditions would have great difficulty han- 
dling lengths of conduit over 10 feet. If 
longer lengths are used the contractors* 
labor cost will be greatly increased, 

13. Electrical rigid steel conduit has 
always been made in accordance with re- 
quirements of the N, E. Code and Under- 
writers* Laboratories* Standard for this 
material. These requirements, including 
the 10-foot length, have been accepted as 
the basis for the rigid steel conduit in- 
dustry standards and federal specifica- 
tions, thus giving it an established status 
as a standard electrical material. This 
standard has, therefore, produced maxi- 


mum economy in manufacturing and in- 
stallation costs. 

14. Removal of the 10 -foot standard 
length of conduit as a code requirement 
will immediately demoralize conduit spe- 
cifications of all large users of conduit 
in this country such as the government, 
the railroads and large industrials, and 
thus break down the one manufacturing 
and installation standard of a wiring sys- 
tem, which, under the guidance of the 
N. E. Code has been recognized as the 
safest and most dependable wiring sys- 
tem for all types of building construction 
and building occupancy. Such a change 
as this would provide the opening wedge 
for breaking down all wiring standards 
for commercial, industrial, public assem- 
bly and residential buildings, as these are 
now made mandatory under the provis- 
ions of federal laws, state statutes and 
municipal ordinances of the principal 
cities in this country. Another important 
feature which iirovidcs identification of 
standard electrical rigid conduit is that 
of its smooth interior finish. Following 
the zincing of the tube in galvanized and 
sherardized conduit and the cleaning of 
the interior surface of enameled conduit, 
a distinctly identifying finish of lacquer 
or enamel is applied by a special and 
separate process. Tins finish gives a 
smooth and glass-like surface over which 
the conductors may be pulled without in- 
jury to their insulation. 

DFSTINCTiVE MARKER 

The manufacturers have gone further 
to definitely provide that Underwriters* 
uppioved electrical rigid conduit shall be 
so clearly marked at the factory that 
when it is shipped into the field it cannot 
be mistaken for similar non-electrical 
material. To this end each length of 
conduit is labeled with an Undenvr iters' 
Laboratories' label showing the many- 
faclurors* name and/or trade-mark. It 
is also mandatory that this label shall 
indicate to the user that the protective 
finish of the conduit is either zinc or 
enamel. 

Recently the rigid conduit manufac- 
turers have found it necessai-y to ask 
Underwriters* Laboratories for a spe- 
cially designed inspection manifest for 
rigid steel conduit labels. This manifest 
may be reproduced only on the individual 
conduit manufacturers* label with black 
letters and border on a bright yellow 
background and is intended to assist in- 
spectors in distinguishing listed and lab- 
eled rigid steel conduit h'om water pipe 
and other commercial pipe which is not 
inspected, to insure suitability for elec- 
trical use. The uniform manifest is 
included as a part of a manufacturer’s 
complete label de.sign w'hich may be oval, 
round, or other shape and the space out- 
side of the manifest will carry the manu- 
facturer *s name, address and other mark- 
ing required by Underwriters' Labora- 
tories* Standard for Higid Conduit. 

Rigid Conduit Insinuations. The Na- 
tional Electrical Code has long provided 
minimum rules as a guide to the installa- 
tion of safe rigid conduit wiring. Prob- 
ably the most important of all of these 


are those making it necessary to ground 
the secondary conduit wiring system so 
as to guard against high voltage being 
impressed upon the secondary circuits of 
aitemating current systems. The earliest 
editions of the code recognized an in- 
creased fire and shock hazard from high 
voltage circuits not formerly found on 
direct current wdring and as early as 
the 1908 edition of the N. E. Code, con- 
tained rules for mandatory grounding of 
metal wiring systems. 

Recent revisions of the code have been 
particularly helpful as is indicated in the 
rules of the 1937 Code, Article 346, Rigid 
Metal Conduit, Section 3461, entitled 
“Scope,'* no longer refers to the voltage 
of a conduit system, thus there is no 
longer any voltage limitation on this 
method of wiring. 

Section 34G2, entitled “Use,*’ places the 
first restrictions of the Code on rigid 
conduit installed in locations where ex- 
posed to corrosive fumes. Conduit may 
be used under all atmospheric and occu- 
pancy conditions e.xcept where the ma- 
terial from Tvhich it is made is subject to 
f I e ter i or ati on by co r r< >s ion. T h e cod e t h us 
provides in Section 3163 as follows: 

“If conduit is exjiosed to corrosive 
fumes of vapor.s such as may exist in some 
chemical works, metal refine lies, glue 
houses, fertilizer rooms, hide cellars, salt 
storages, casing rooms, and similar loca- 
tions, conduit and fittings of corrosion- 
resistant material suitable for the condi- 
tions shall be used.** 

It further states that if practical, the 
use of dissimilar metals throughout the 
system shall be avoiiied to ediminate the 
possibility of galvanic action. This new 
code rule establishes .specific provisions 
of wdiere and how a wiring method shall 
be used which has been needed in the 
N. E. Code from its inception. To cause 
general respect for and compliance with 
such rules the code must be equally spe- 
cific and mandatory with every other 
method of w'iring, whether that be of 
metal or non -metallic. 

NEW MATERIALS IIEVKLOI'ED 

Another new rule in the 1937 Code of 
the same character is that of Section 
HltU, Cinder Fill. This takes into ac- 
count the practical fact that ferrous 
metals of any kind, and particularly 
rigid steel conduit, when buried in cinder 
fill or concrete, are subject to corrosion 
when moisture is present. These corro- 
aion restiiction rules have proven good 
t Liles in protecting the public using the 
metal wiring systems ami they have had 
also the practical cfToft on rigid steel 
conduit, steel outlet box and fittings 
manufacturers of making them conscious 
of the limitations of their products and 
the need for them to initiate research and 
improvement in steel wiring materials. 
These rules, aided by consumer 
experience in the use of rigid steel 
comiiiit, have cau.sed the rigid conduit 
manufacturers to sot to work to develop 
a super-standartl alloy steel conduit 
which we hope %vili permit its classifica- 
tion under code and Under writers* Lah- 
ora lories* requirements as a non-cor- 
rodible metal wiring system. 
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Equally as important as the comluit 
ia the type of rubber covered conductors 
used therein, The rigid conduit raceway 
IS always subject to a breathing action 
which in turn results in several degrees 
of condensation and for this reason the 
type of conductors and their insulation 
must be of a character that will with- 
stand deterioration in the corrosive loca* 
tions# especially where exposed in outlet 
boxes and cabinets* New developments 
in the manufacture of rubber covered 
wires and cables which have resulted 
from continuous research through recent 
years have convinced wire manufacturers 
that beating of conductors when run con- 
cealed in metal raceways definitely limits 
the safe carrying capacities of all such 
wires and cables* 

Any code rule which provides where 
and how wiring materials and systems 
shall be used is definitely contributing 
to safer and better wiring. In accord- 
ance with the same line of reasoning if 
proposed code rules ai‘e adopted which 
ignore the industry, inspector and public 
experience with wiring in hazardous lo- 
cations, theatres and motion picture 
houses and slniilar hazardous occupan- 
cies over the period of the last 40 years, 
and permit in these locations any method 
of wiring approved in the N, E* Code, 
then our national standard for wiring 
installations will be discredited and im- 
mediately federal, state and municipal 
authorities wnll have to abandon the use 
of this code* 

Code Represents Sound Experience, 
The great value of our National Undex’- 
writers' Code today is that it representa 
the broad industry and public experience 
of 60 years based on sound engineering 
and practical mechanical and electrical 
values* The only weah spots that have 
crept into it in recent revisions have been 
those prompted by commercial expediency 
rather than sound engineering practice 
in the use of electrical service. This is 
surely evidenced by px’oposals to cheapen 
wiring both in manufactured materials 
of a cheap anti nimsy type and the char- 
acter of their installations. 

The rigid steel conduit manufacturers 
are doing everything possible to improve 
conduit both from the standpoint of man- 
ufacturing and installation. We are now 
engaged in revising the standard for 
threads on rigid conduit and couplings. 
We have a committee at work on conduit 
elbow and nipple standards and very 
shortly we shall publish a revised Indus- 
try Standard for Standard Rigid Steel 
Conduit, Zinc-Finished, which will rep- 
resent the last word in manufacturing 
and the field experience of electrical 
inspectors, contractors and workers* 
Without the aid of all of these groups 
and particularly the members of the 
1. A. E* L* this new Standard for Rigid 
Steel Conduit would not be possible* As 
the engineer and representative of the 
Rigid Steel Conduit Association, which 
is the industry organization of all rigid 
conduit manufacturers* I want to express 
this association*s appreciation of the 
valuable help and co-operation your mem- 
bers have given us in helping to improve 


rigid steel conduit* We are always at 
your service and we wish to help you 
with your problems in every way poasible. 


WANTED; DETECTORS OF 
PROPAGANDA 
(Cuatiiiuf J from psge 372 ]i 

sense of inferiority. The German people 
wanted to feel superior again and they 
accepted the gesticulating mountebank 
as their leader because he promised them 
triumph* 

In a democracy the individual citizen 
must be constantly on guard against 
propaganda. He may ask himself certain 
simple questions that would help to put 
him on guard against the constant gesture 
of untruth and apecialized pleading. 

Who is speaking? 

docs he represent? 

Who is paying him? 

iJoes he represent whom he is saying 
he represents? 

To whose self-interest is it that you 
as a citizen should do as he suggests? 

This Journal has great faith in the 
general high level of the intelligence 
of the American worker We believe 
American workers are not fools and 
gulls, fall guys and illiterate hicks. We 
hope we are correct, for nothing can 
save us now as we face the avalanche 
of propaganda except the general good 
sense of our citizens* 


ECONOMICS BENEATH WAGES AND 
HOURS BOARD 
(Contlmicd froiTi page* 577) 

Mr* Lubin: “That is a question of the 
trend of prices in these specific indus- 
tries, and the evidence is to the effect 
that prices in the industries that cut their 
wages the most did not necessarily go 
down* Where they did go down, they 
did not go down any more than for other 
products. 1 think we must bear in mind, 
too, that during this period there were 
plants in these industries that actually 
increased their wages and were contimi- 
ally in business in competition with these 
other fellows. They lost some of their 
business, but they still continued in op- 
eration in competition with the wage 
cutters. 

“The manufacturers who mHintalned 
their wages in the silk and rayon business 
during this period suffered a loss of ap- 
proximately 6 per cent in volume* Those 
vrho cut their wages by an average of 2 Me 
per cent or more increased their business 
by approximately 48,000 man-hours* 

“In this industry, also, the wage cutter 
got the business* 

“I want to point out one further fact 
in regard to the silk and rayon industry* 
The largest wage cuts took plooc most 
frequently in the establishments that al- 
ready paid the lowest wages in 1036 under 
the code, and took place most infrequently 
in the establishments that had Llie htglx- 
est average wages in 1D36. This is an- 
other evidence of the fact that it was 
the low*wage firms that took advantage 
of the situation by cutting their wages 
still further, 

“The third case is the cotton textile in- 
dustry. In this industry, the total volume 


of employment over the year increased 
about 15 per cent. The average number 
of people employed, however, increased 
only 6 per cent The industry as a whole 
is to be credited with an attempt to main- 
tain standards of hours and hourly earn- 
ings in the face of wage cutting that gave 
the wage cutter a competitive advantage* 
The total number of man-hours worked 
in the establishments covered by the bu- 
reau increasinl from 7*200.000 in April, 
1935* to in April, 1936. All 

groups of establishments shared in this 
increase* Even those that increased 

wages showe<i an increase of 6 per cent 
in volume* but the various groups did not 
share equally* 

“Relative to the total national volume 
of business in this industry, there whs a 
loss of competitive position in the estab- 
lishments that had increased hourly eajm- 
ings* Their gain* 6*3 per cent in volume 
of bu*sines&, is to be contrasted with 23 
per cent in the volume of business for 
the 94 establishments that cut hourly 
earnings from 2V4 to 1% per cent* And 
the 18 companies that cut hourly earnitigs 
of their workers by 17 per cent or more 
increased their volume of business by 
almost 58 per cent. 

“1 would like to point out, incidotitally, 
that both in the cotton textiles and in the 
silk and rayon it was not the small firms 
that were always the great offendera* 
There were many large firms that cut 
their wages, and just as many increased 
their w^ages or left them where they were* 
And similarly, there were many small 
firms that increased wages. We camint 
generalize on that in those industries 
it is the small fellow who has been solely 
responsible for cutting wages. You liave 
good and bad among the small Just a» 
you have among the big." 


IN MEMORIAM 

(Contimied, from page 611) 

Cart Ronfeldl, L. IT. Nn. 245 
fTiUmccd March J335 
Whereas It has pleased the Almighty God. 
In His divine wisdom, to take from our midst 
our beloved Brother. Cort Honfeldt. who de- 
parted from this life too early: therefore 

DC it 

Resolved, That we extend to his family In 
their hour of sorrow and sadness our ainecre 
sympathy and condolence: and be it further 
Resolved. Thai in memory of our deceased 
Brother that the charter be draped Tor a pe- 
riod of 30 days and that a copy of these reso- 
lutions be spread upon our minutes and a 
copy be sent to our official Joumai for 
publication. 

LOUIS HESS. 

FRFO BALLINGER. 

EDWARD E, DUKESHIRE, 

Committee. 


Oric Bates, L, U* No. B-110 
fnitiated: April 5, 1939 
Whereas It has pleased Almighty God. in 
His infinite wisdom, to call from our midst 
our esteemed and worthy Brother* Orle 
Hate&. ^nd 

Whereas it Is our desire, in the spirit of 
brotherly love, to pay tribute to a most 
loyal and devoted member, most highly es- 
teemed bv all who knew him; therefore be it 
Resolved. That we extend our deepest 
sympathy to his family in their lime of great 
sorrow: and be It further 

Resolved, That a copy of the^e resolutions 
be sent to the family, a copy be sent to the 
ctficial Journal for publication, a copy be 
spread on the local vinion^s minutes and our 
charter be draped for a period of 3h days. 

LAWRENCE DUFFY, 
GEORGE DEMPSEY. 

JOHN HOY, 

Committee , 
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OON’T SKU>: THIS PACK LOOKS 
DULL RUT ISN’T 

(Contl&ued from page 583) 

1931 or 1932, although we note that the 
data followi) the actual power production 
(Curve B) more closely in 1931 than it 
did in 1932, when we had reports from 
twice as many locals in the public utility 
heUL 

In comparing the curves for electric 
power production and the employment of 
our utility members, we see at once two 
striking facts— first that there has been 
an increasing spread between the two 
since the middle of 1935, and second that 
the two curves still follow each other 
closely up and down, from month to 
month, despite the increasing spread. 

A third fact which we learn from a 
study of Curves A and B (utility employ- 
ment and power production) is that while 
the latter continued its steady rise from 
early 1933 to niid-1937, average employ- 
ment reached its maximum in July, 1936, 
and has tended to ease off slightly since 
that date. 

No* of 

Dayti IPorfced 
( V ti h'i ^ M em h evR ) 

1935 - - - 232 

1936 247 

1937 240 

TECHNOLOGICAL JOBLESS ARRIVE 

There can be only one explanation of 
the sudden development of a spread be- 
tween the two curves during the last two 
and one-half years, after having moved 
so closely together for a long period of 
time. That explanation is that the in- 
creased demand for power during the 
post-depression revival has induced the 
utility companies to install heavier-duty 
generating equipment, to modernise and 
to make technological improvements (au- 
tomatic substations, to name one) , so that 
additional power may be produced with- 
out a proportional increase in the num- 
ber of man-hours of labor required to 
produce iL 

The great increase in public utility ex- 
penditures for additions and new ex- 
tensions in recent years bears out our 

contention. 

17 1 Hi f {/ Kxp en d i t u rtf b 
For CVnJFtrKctio?! 

1935 $193,060,000 

lUSG 290,000,000 

1937 455.000,000 

193S (estj 473,000,000 

The above figures were published in the 
Electrical World for January 15, 1938, 
the official publication of the electric 
power and light industry. In regard to 
recent increase of output the Electrical 
World further states: 

'*The power industry has been able to 
attain the efficiency that permits lower 
rates, in purl, by steadily disposing of 
more kilowuU-hours per employee. In 
1937 this reached 412,000, and this was 
greater than in 1936 by 3 per cent. Dur- 
ing the period from 1929 to 1935* in- 


clusive, the uliHties had turned out be- 
tween 306,090 and 377,500 kwh. per year 
per employee. Fortunately the whole- 
some growth in output has warranted 
having within 5^^ per cent as many em- 
ployees as in the peak year of 1929." 

So here we have a picture of a greater 
1 ) 0 wer output in 1937 than in 1929 (121 
billion kwh. vs. 97 billion), with fewer 
employees to produce it. 

The I. B. E. W, has no kick with the 
po\ver companies for making technolog- 
ical improvemimts. 1 1 is a necessary part 
of American pj ogress. We have no kick 
as long as it does not mean the extending 
of depression -caused unemployment into 
technological unemployment for utility 
employees. 

When that occurs, w*e feel that it is no 
longer pi-ogress. The utility companies 
claim to be making a saving to the con- 
suming public, through greater efficiency 
and lower utility rates. There is grave 
tlanger as to the nature of the saving, 
however, if at the same time the con- 
suming public m made to bear the burden, 
either directly or indirectly, of providing 
for the displaced labor which fails to find 
employment elsewhere. 

In 1937 the utilities produced 3 per cent 


Arrears, Ofllcial Notice of, per IIVI) .50 

Account Rciok, Treasurer’s .88 

Buttons, small rolled Bold .60 

Buttons, small 10k (sold^ ,85 

Huttons, medium, lllk - 1-00 

Buitotis, dlaniotitl-shiiped lUk Bold - 1-50 

Hook, Minute for H. S. (smaUU., 2.25 

Book, Minute for It, S. (Urf^e) - 3.00 

Book, Day . . . .. 1.75 

Book, RoU Call . 1.50 

Carbon for Receipt books. -05 

C'liarm, 10k gold. 4.00 

Charters, Duplicate -- 1.00 

Complete Local Charter OiilOt 25.00 

Constitution, per 100 7.50 

Single copies -18 

Bleetrical Worker, BiibseriptloJri per year_ 2.00 

I'lmblem, Autoniublle . - - 1.25 

['Invelopes, OUlcial, per 100-..-.. l.OO 

Labels, Decalcoitiania, per 100 20 

Labels, Metal, per IQO . 2.50 

Labels, Neon, per 100 . — .20 

Labels, Paper, per JOO ,20 

Isabels, large stite for house wiring, per 

100 .35 

Ledger, loose leaf binder Financial Sec- 
retary’s 26 tab index ... 6.50 

Ledger paper to 111 above ledger, per 100. L.50 

Ledger, Financial Secretary % 100 pages. 2,50 
Ledger, Financial Secretary’s, 200 pages. 3.75 
Ledger, Flnanelal Secretary's, 400 pages. 8.00 
(Extra Heavy Binding) 


more power, per employee, than in 1936. 
In 1937 the records of 1. B. E. W, mem- 
bers show a decrease of 3 per cent in the 
amount of employment which they 
obtained. 

Our warning lies here, in the two 
curves, A and B, of the chart. The ex- 
periences of the years 1938 and 1939 will 
probably be decisive as to the future 
course of employment for persons en- 
gaged in the utility industry. We ask 
ourselves, the utility industry, and the 
consuming public: What is that course to 
be, uphill or downhill? And now is the 
time to ask it— now, before history has 
already placed its indelible stamp upon 
the record, and upon the lives of those 
concerned. 

Statistics which enable us to foresee 
our problems, and thus prepare to meet 
them in advance, are worth far more to 
us that can ever be They also en- 

able us to sit around the conference table 
with our employers and present our case 
with facts at our finger-tips to prove our 
points. The members of the 1, B. E, W. 
are learning to appreciate the value of 
actual employment records, and are using 
this means of strengthening their posi- 
tion before employers to a greater extent 
every year. 


Ledger, loose-leaf rescarcbjuclud I ng tabs 12,50 


Ledger sheets for above, per 100 2.25 

paper, Official Letter, per IM — ‘59 

Pins, rolled gold,.,,. . .60 

Rituals, extra* ea<'U.-««-— — .25 

Receipt Book, AppheaitU (300 receipts) . l-p 
Iteeelpt Book, AppUcants (,750 receipts)™.. 3.50 
Receipt Book, .Members (300 receipts) ._ 1.75 

Receipt Book, Members (750 receipts) — 3.50 


Receipt Book, Miscellaneous (300 re- 
ceipts) - *-75 

Receipt Book, Miscellaneouif <750 re- 
ceipts) -- . 3.50 

Heceipt Book, overtime assessment (300 

receipts) .. — 1-75 

Uecelpt Book, overtime assessment (750 

receipts) .. - 3.50 

Receipt Book, Temporary (750 receipts). 3.50 
Receipt Book, Temporary (300 receipts). 1-75 
Receipt Book, Tcmimrary <30 receipts) ,75 

Receipt Book, Fimmeial Secretary’s , .25 

Receipt Book, Treasurer's -- .25 

Receipt Holders, each -SO 

Research weekly report cards, per 100 ... .40 

Rings, 10k gold.. — 94^ 

Seal, cut of — 1-00 

Seal * . . — ’I'O® 

Seal (pocket) — — — 7.50 

Withdrawal Cards, with Trans. Cds., per 

dozen — - — -^0 

Warrant Book, for R. S._^ -30 


Book, Minute 
Charters, Duplicates 
Reinstatement Blanks, per 100. 


FOR E, W, IL A, 

1.30 Colistiluticin and By-I.aws, per 100 — 7.50 

,50 Single copies -16' 

,75 lUUjais, each -2 1 


METAL 



LABEL 


NOTE^ Tlu* above articles will be supplied when the requisite amount of cash accompanies 

the order. Olherwlse the order will not be recognized. All supplies sent by us have postage 
Of express charges prepaid. 

ADDRESS, G. M. BUGNIAZET, I. S. 
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LOCAL UNION OFFICIAL RECEIPTS FROM SEPTEMBER 11 

w 

T 

TO OCTOBER 10, 1938 

▼ 

1 


. u. 

NtTMBEHS 

L. U. 

Numbers 

L. U, 

Numbers 

L. U, 

Numbers 

L, U. 

Numiieks 

I. o.__ 

U3963 

145368 


BM 456235 

456614 

B-77.. 

499501 

500306 

176. . 

31822 

31824 

207 . 

512874 

512675 


aaiOG 

62114 

B-9., 

465751 

467202 

B-77 _ 

922236 

922243 

176-. 

261655 

261B91 

260 , 

298501 

290531 

B-l__ 

32501 

83526 

B-9.. 

946031 

946500 

B-79... 

DM 150537 

150679 

170 

938487 

9,'3B524 

260 . 

766200 



BM 2L5412 

215545 

B-0 . 

477001 

477357 

B-79..BAD 259559 

250562 

177, 

39001 

39111 

2BB.. 

909300 

909311 

B-1 BAp2515Ug 

251605 

B-9._ 

477751 

477810 

B-79 . 

276BH3 

2/nJi/ 

177 

33V617 

337700 

269 . 

031924 

932005 

B-l__ 

287379 

387400 

a -9 . 

132781 

132790 

82.. 

48340 


177 

040071 

840150 

27fi 

32002 

32010 

E-l_, 

303205 

388226 

B-9-_ 

340111 

340140 

02.. 

180952 

181113 

178 

505037 

506043 

275 

124534 


B-l_, 

401283 


B-fl - 

343001 

348270 

02.. 

795940 

795951 

B-IBO 

81046 

81106 

275 

786555 

7865B2 

B-1- 

435B06 

436105 

B"9 . 

BM 455001 

455250 

B-03._ 

B 272270 

272340 

B-180 

B 274884 

274888 

B-27t1 

223201 

223355 


AJ 4746 

4800 

B-9 . 

BM 467501 

487670 

B-83 

B 302046 

302090 

B-IBO 

300867 

303809 

B-276. . BM 292002 

292009 

B-3,, 

AJ 4&2I 

4878 

B-9 

401251 

401282 

B-03 - 

34573S 

345750 

185 

190171 

190236 

277__ 

209066 

209H6G 


AJ 5001 

5024 

10, . 

250086 

250101 

B-H3 - 

385B12 

385034 

180 

184327 

784339 

277. _ 

294030 

295000 

B-3-, 

AJ 5201 

5211 

10 . 

436974 

436975 

B-03 

426313 

426659 

187 

617103 

517200 

271.. 

433638 

433641 

B-3-. 

AJ 5401 


16 . 

22Um 

221250 

B-83 

426893 

427500 

190 

498013 

498048 

278. _ 

4010 

4026 

B-3-_ 

AJ 6021 

8942 

16. _ 

526501 

526540 

B-B3._ 

875897 

876017 

191 

583171 

583190 

278.. 

20997 

28998 

B-3-- 

A J 9001 

9383 

B-n.. 

337063 


B-86._ 

BAp 0843 

6850 

193. 

95401 

05693 

270 

02730 

02756 

B-3_. 

A J 9401 

9582 

B-I7 - 

BM 432354 

452373 

B-06 _ 

BM 115047 

115104 

193 

379101 

379236 

200. _ 

800212 

000232 

B-3.- 

AJ 9601 

9665 

B-!7.. 

46^1 

464260 

B-86.,, 

101564 

101565 

194 

313160 

373435 

2B4 

62779 

62803 

B-3__ 

AJ 9601 

9843 

26 

149566 

149681 

B-86._ 

179447 

179916 

194 

673421 

673460 

290.. 

52U59 

521160 

B-3_ 

AJ 10001 

10016 

26,. 

79 


B-86._ 

BM 227468 

227483 ' 

195 

256170 

256307 

290 . 

574351 

574352 

B-3_. 

AJ 10201 

10246 

26— 

268196 

268500 

B-B6._B Ad 227722 


B-19B 

54347 

54364 

293 . 

309621 

309630 

B-3__ 

AJ 10401 

10402 

26- 

342001 

342)062 

B-86.. 

637822 

637879 

B-196 

BM 73958 

73975 

29G.. 

771546 

771552 

B*3_^ 

A4I1 116 

200 

26— 

9S6465 

960604 

93. _ 

935466 

D35473 

B-196 

121929 

121930 

301 . 

755382 

755392 

B-3_, 

A4H 252 

317 

27- 

185821 

185827 

94.. 

517338 

517345 

B-196 

BAp 123121 


B-302 

261279 

261327 

B-3__ 

A4H 409 

482 

B-28— 

96692 

96735 

B-95_ 

219949 

220007 

B-196 

440387 

440407 

B-302 - 

BM 274204 

274290 

B-3_ 

D 300 

323 

28— 

129517 

129527 

B-95,_ 

BM 276971 

276973 

B-196 

B5f 458140 

458030 

B-302_ 

290709 

290792 

B-3_ 

D431 

436 


913269 

013331 

B-0S„ 

310699 

310700 

197 

307209 


B-302._ 

806751 

886790 

B-3__ 

D 614 

621 

30— 

235428 

235437 

96-, 

330120 

330190 

197 

436857 

436876 

B-305_ 

456751 

456786 

B-3_^ 

EJ 462 

544 

32- 

244492 

244493 

06 

458092 

458099 

200 

40553 


B-305.. 

194685 

794700 

B-3__ 

EJ 636 

665 

32 _ 

814433 

814498 

101__ 

284939 

204942 

200. 

241171 

241270 

B-m) . 

85951 

05962 

B-3.- 

EJ 821 

857 

XL_ 

247382 

247395 

B-102_^ 

166775 

166863 

B-201. 

. BM 312732 

312756 

B-309 - 

93323 

93856 

B-3 - 

EJ 1001 

1006 

33__ 

433052 

433053 

104__ 

284362 

284590 

B-202 . 

47804 

47068 

B-309 . 

244030 

244354 

B-3_^ 

EJ 1201 

1211 

B-36- 

22027 


104_. 

306117 


B-202_ 

B 27;1480 

275488 

B-309.- 

BM 293108 

29:mo 

B-3 . . 

EAp 525 

591 

B-36.. 

44243 

44253 

104 . 

530134 

550139 

B-202 

350062 

357000 

B-309 

799423 

799500 

B-3 

EApTlfl 

757 

R-36 

R41B2 

84323 

105 

291331 

291335 

B-202. 

_ B 455617 

456000 

312. _ 

103444 

103500 

B-3._ 

EAp 819 

866 

B*36 . 

BM 274078 

274095 

105 

4688B6 

468900 

B-202 

- B 489001 

489003 

317..^ 

9 189V 4 

910990 

B-3 - 

EAp 1014 

1026 

B-38 

74B71 

75020 

107„ 

011725 

611720 

B-202. 

530251 

530202 

318.. 

363091 

363933 

B-3_^ 

EAp 1205 

1219 

B-36 . 

137806 

i:i7840 

107_ 

877378 

877420 

E-202 

933354 

933361 

321. _ 

170319 

170829 

B-3__ 

F 112 

122 

B-3B .BAp 230065 

230087 

B-110._ 

BM 209107 

209250 

B-202 

933625 

933657 

321 _ 

795181 

795200 

B-3__ 

H 1204 

1335 

B-:ie , 

BM 450471 

450852 

B-110,, 

263079 

263231 

205. 

991762 

991787 

322-* 

959071 

959079 

B-3._ 

H 1503 

1540 

B-38 . 

809076 

809100 

B-no ^ 

291G04 

291600 

207 

0SB230 

638240 

323,^ 

13G799 

136855 

B-3_ 

H 1601 

1629 


822218 

322688 

B-IIO - 

569876 

569880 

208 

47:^0b 

47401 

325. _ 

154737 

1547M 

B-3__ 

n 1801 

1621 

B-39-_ 

BM 213190 

213192 

B-no - 

434730 

435000 

208 

452946 

452951 

326_, 

151932 

152165 

B-3_^ 

I oil 

1000 

B-3D,_ 

264709 

264750 

B-UO., 

BM 485251 

465285 

209 

191336 

191366 

320., 

207959 

297963 


1 1006 

1200 

B-39,_ 

428475 

428478 

B-no - 

516001 

516247 

210 

131206 

131250 

22G . 

296814 


B-3__ 

I 1260 

1356 

B-39 . 

459001 

459219 

B-110_ 

903739 

903791 

210 

302251 

302370 

329 - 

222616 


B-3_, 

1 1401 

1537 

41 

97099 

97106 

111.,. 

76991 

77003 

211 

12410 

12419 

329 _ 

2S2021 

282217 

B-3-, 

I 1601 

1652 

41 _ 

150751 

150772 

113 

43529 


211 

135136 

135170 

32 9 . 

897613 

097020 

B-3._ 

I 1601 

1837 

41 _ 

027 1S5 

827221 

113 . 

470819 

470859 

211. 

650913 

653930 

332 

20595 

28596 

B-3_, 

I 2001 

2047 

41 .. 

834207 

834223 

M3 - 

934004 

934805 

B-212 

21450 

21455 

332 , 

49146 

49147 

B-3__ 

J 469 

496 

4K. 

910943 

911250 

M4., 

215254 

215257 

B-212 

51269 

51280 

332 . 

875824 

875894 

B-3 . 

J 634 

700 

42 . 

973768 

973770 

U7_ 

77338 

77365 

B-212. 

106176 

] 06 1 80 

333 . 

291794 

29 1042 

B-3 . 

OA 17316 

17364 

45__ 

249773 

249779 

B-120„ 

457896 

457948 

B-212 

. BM 237117 

237124 

335 . 

103993 

104005 

B-3 

OA 17663 

IT68B 

46 . 

188151 

188540 

121 . 

161743 

161057 

B-212. 

3022C1 

302261 

336_ 

757996 

7S6025 

B-3 _ 

OA 18492 

18537 

46.. 

384447 

284457 

B-124.. 

B 330932 

330963 

B-212. 

639776 

639861 

330 _ 

770635 

176646 

B-3-- 

OA 18601 

18618 

46 . 

581046 

581060 

B-124__ 

417286 

417328 

213 

248168 

240749 

339 . 

815151 

01S2OG 

B-3._ 

OA 18939 

18962 

B-48.,, 

191792 

191810 

B-124__ 

471751 

472080 

213. 

412209 

412201 

340 

20<KjR3 

200607 

B-3_ 

BFQ 9136 

9195 

B-48 

286213 

286221 

B-124. _ 

840627 

846636 

213 

64:i684 

643850 

340_ 

244647 

244773 

B-3_ 

BFQ 9369 

9421 

B-48-_ 

361501 

36I70O 

125 

26918 

27399 

214. 

405001 

405170 

340 . 

867851 

0678G3 

B-3 - 

BFQ 9648 

9052 

B-48 _ 

DM 449107 

449270 

125.^ 

269133 

269159 

, 214. 

782861 

702870 

34l._ 

!!wmn 

199122 

B-3 - 

BFM 1901 

2000 

B-48._ 

649647 

S4905O 

125 - 

314382 

314^8 

214 

400729 


343 

40092 


B-3 . 

BFM 2016 

2103 

B-48 - 

673651 

673727 

127. _ 

623094 

823101 

215 

509629 

509663 

343 

252815 

25289G 

B-3-- 

BL 22751 

25109 

B-50._ 

BM 166680 

166694 

129_ 

662581 

662582 

217 

223362 

223364 

344 . 

845658 

045073 

B-3-- 

BL 25201 

25425 

1 B-50 - 

222347 

222353 

129., 

902774 

902789 

217 

490754 

490771 

345.. 

234257 

234274 

B-3__ 

BL 25601 

25607 

B-50., 

353406 

353595 

B-130__ 

30596 

30750 

222. 

109357 

109363 

345.. 

45C3935 

450936 

E-3__ 

BL 26001 

26106 

53 , 

279395 

279400 

B*130_^ 

04481 

04750 

27^ 

55183 

55248 

340.. 

320540 

320753 

B-3._ 

BL 26401 

26459 

63., . 

355853 

355940 

B-130_ 

98251 

98311 

224 

826246 

826290 

349 . 

0001 

9000 

B-3__ 

BMQ 2760 

2800 

S3.. 

BM 459130 

459216 

B-130,.^ 

299765 

309765 

225. 

R8219 

80223 

:i49 . 

12751 

12901 

B-3 - 

BMQ 3062 

3138 

54... 

207128 

207134 

B-130^. 

471001 

471110 

225 

770975 

770980 

349 . 

139062 

140055 

B-3-- 

BMQ 3238 

3254 

54 . 

351383 

351416 

i 131 . 

3765 

2822 

226 

92276 

92323 

349 - 

305641 

305G46 

B-3 

BMQ 3605 

3632 

55,. 

164044 

164070 

133 . 

401618 

401636 

229,. 

512579 

512594 

350 . 

401704 

401716 

B-3 , 

BMQ 4401 

4413 

55 

202093 

202097 

135.. 

216132 

216152 

230. 

36066 

36072 

351 . 

75952 

75954 

B-3 - 

BM 27563 

27600 

B-56._ 

66424 

66426 

e-i3B__ 

BAp 265815 


230 

205254 

205261 

3a L.* 

112841 

im«o 

B-3 . 

BM 2BOB3 

28321 

B-rj6 . .BAp 268201 

26822! 


279005 

279118 

230 

445510 

445643 

352 . 

5221 1 1 

522210 

B-3.. 

BM 28472 

291B2 

B-S6 _ 

3&4301 

3843 IB 

B-130,- 

BM 286223 

2862.30 

231 

430079 

430687 

3,53_* 

G57S8 

60127 

B-3__ 

BM 29201 

29467 

B-56 

510587 

510500 

139 , 

568501 

560510 

231 

224291 

224293 

353 . 

102230 

102244 

B-3-, 

BM 20601 

29919 

B-57 

BAp 277696 

277711 

139.. 

939697 

930750 

B-232 

94775 

94790 

353 . 

716976 

71G990 

B-3._ 

RR 5132 

5200 

B-57. 

BM 196912 

197033 

141 . 

137450 

137488 

B-232 

227574 


a-354_* 

BM 313207 


B-3_ 

BS 5246 

5714 

B-57 

437659 

437722 

B-145,. 

148501 

148583 

B-232 

302436 

302443 

B-354 . 

790208 

798251 

B-3._ 

BS 60(11 

6024 

B-S8 

193968 


B-145„_ 

377428 

377502 

235 

227578 

227593 

B-358_. 

15817 

15927 

B-3.^ 

XG 76926 

77000 

59 

128948 

128958 

B-145 -- 

906632 

906731 

236 

487974 

487985 

B-35R-. 

270R86 

278807 

B-3 

XG 77132 

77200 

59 . 

352951 

353062 

146. _ 

90769 

90825 

237 

ie=W)B4 

165105 

B-358._ 

305251 

3852S9 

B-3 _ 

XG 77401 

77458 

05 

497301 

497697 

146__ 

770705 

770706 

236 

760753 

760778 

B-358._ 

67G445 

07G5OO 

B-3 - 

XG 77601 

77653 

65_ 

931227 

931253 

150_ 

684654 

684060 

240 

217720 

217723 

360 . 

04960 

85050 

4__ 

254387 

25438B 

67, . 

3662/0 

308290 

152_ 

199439 

199443 

240 

G197G2 

519005 

360 . 

403501 

403508 

S__ 

486 

498 

68 

59512 

59513 

152. _ 

870905 

071020 

241 

386978 

306996 

363 _ 

398604 

398705 


9271 

9470 

68 

253832 

253879 

156 . 

78S2B0 

785308 

245 

175971 

176520 

366 . 

97457 

97403 

5_ 

274166 

274500 

08.. 

437339 

437341 

157, , 

568130 

560132 

247 

400674 

400681 

B-309 _ 

203506 

203507 

S_ 

335251 

335329 

69 

533232 

533239 

157.. 

797239 

797268 

253. 

213491 


B-360 . 

230S35 


6_ 

146796 

146815 

70 . 

254212 

254219 

150 

234105 

234154 

253. 

374T03 

374724 

B-360.. 

481721 

481749 

6— 

3/5671 

376013 

70. 

273019 

273048 

159. _ 

31590 

316031 

2S3 

443780 

442790 

370 - 

525125 

525133 

7„ 

155631 

155723 

72. 

524624 

524632 

161. _ 

246837 

246853 

254 

381901 


B-372 . 

55200 

55298 

e_ 

607102 

607147 

TO. 

48105 

48106 

B-163 . 

271676 

271747 

254 

905397 

905400 

B-372 

B 276357 

276364 

fi__ 

026423 

626447 

70.. 

124481 

124500 


421693 

421701 

255 

79375 

79379 

B-372 

B33ai6l 

X30404 

a_. 

822742 

822894 

76. 

484501 

484590 

166. _ 

97951 

97992 

256 

247743 

247755 

B-372 

443341 

44:HI6 


Ofloeou 

99(^07 

B-77.. 

H6091 

117000 

166__ 

239639 


257 

266247 

266250 

374 _ 

79689 

79695 

B-9__BAu 1344113 

134014 

B-77.„ 

B ! 28539 

126540 

166__ 

759532 

759552 

257 

474751 

474778 

375.* 

280075 

280083 


329OB0 

329100 

B-77 . 

B 127032 

127041 

166. _ 

768801 

708900 

259 

590280 

598304 

375. 

SB5077 

6115106 

B-9__ 

3949B0 

395250 

B-77 

B 480917 

481071 

169_. 

786242 

786247 

262 

467082 

467115 

377.. 

352953 

353000 

B-9„ 

41B651 

418668 

B-77 . 

383317 

383353 

173._ 

800450 

000455 

262 

84421 1 

R44270 

371 . 

450099 

450900 

B-9__ 

430400 

430500 

B-77.. 

B 482345 

482009 

174._ 

2203 

2288 

265. 

651262 

651285 

377 __ 

913501 

913516 
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1., u. 

NuMiiKfteJ 

L. U, 

Numuers 

L. U. 

NtJMainis 

L, U. 

NUMBEflS 

1.. U, 

Numaeds 

380_ 

238670 

lorig.) 

499_ 120728 

12O7S0 

C19_. 

784031 

784040 

716,. 

3<i0101 

360350 

B-830- 

. BAp 54687 

54752 

380. 

907701 

907729 

499- 

176931 

176930 

020 _ 

330622 


716- . 

622013 

622650 

B-030- 

. BM 462751 

463091 

3S4- 

5006 

50IG 

499 

331834 

331835 

620„ 

520105 

520120 

716_. 

910001 

916840 

B-830-* BM 464398 

465000 

385_ 

B1509 

81523 

499 

521251 

521324 

022- 

584035 

584839 

717„ 

299251 

299263 

B-832, 

^ BAp 16894 

10005 

3SB_ 

94997 

95003 

500 

346090 

:i4C256 

023— 

213909 

213933 

717.. 

608206 

G08250 

B*032_ 

, BM 472655 

473132 

38y. 

168089 

160103 

501 

98905 

98946 

625— 

607811 

607825 

717- 

452449 

452450 

B-032, 

, BM 473281 

473775 

390 

154725 

154774 

501- 

172116 

172313 

626- 

51 9658 

519060 

719 . 

232111 

232115 

B-83S^ 

7964X 

70644 


411829 


501 

640379 

040646 

620__ 

Bimx 


719,. 

910335 

910400 

B-035- 

232650 

232684 

B-391 

530519 

530530 

505 

430445 

4:i0440 

630— 

494552 


B-720-. 

B 297601 


B-835- 

.BAp 292509 

292513 

398 

430501 

430511 

505. 

764923 

704941 

031 — 

1659:14 

165979 

B-720_ 

575851 

575063 

B-035- 

BM 303301 

303W 

393- 

611244 

6U250 

505 

766197 

766198 

632- 

382501 

382526 

723— 

335460 



176401 


394. 

225890 

225000 

508 

820671 

828713 

632- 

757795 

737800 

723., 

5235B9 

523788 

B-S37- 

BM 312175 

312206 

396_ 

505910 

505943 

509. 

270261 

270271 

633- . 

269933 

269941 

724-- 

56045 

56922 

B-837- 

902655 

982669 

39T. 

72073 


510 

490869 

490095 

6:t3, 

844320 

844411 

724, _ 

636924 

636964 

b:»- 

208395 


397 _ 

772881 

772035 

511 

75357 

75380 

634— 

231807 

231892 

726,. 

80259 

00268 

838 

400241 

400466 

398. 

18313G 

163174 

513. 

403001 

403003 

634-- 

254314 


728— 

029736 

829750 

B'039, 

53669 

53686 

403 

787738 

767795 

513 

796766 

790800 

B-636-- 

BM 234:^31 


B-730,_ 

72030 

72805 

B-839. 

39:i861 

3942:i5 

405 

399040 

399126 

521 

93U32 

931234 

B-636 - 

909266 

999268 

731. 

220408 


840 

511842 

511874 

400 

892397 

692418 

522 

93929 

93960 

637 

280009 

200024 

731 

972324 

972307 

841 

9:i9203 

939217 

400- 

45457 1 

454574 

526 

244tl7a 

244085 

B*«40-_ 

15114 

15118 

732__ 

147968 

148004 

B42 

707430 

7074:«J 

409 

989798 

9B9058 

527. 

46779 


B-649 - 

:i2a578 

326588 

734__ 

83020 

03022 

B-843- 

05250 

05257 

411- 

78349 

70366 

527 

966428 

900479 

B-649 

mmii 

346652 

734__ 

210)326 

290545 

B-B43- 

572279 


411- 

453809 


528 

20227 

20250 

643 

83045 

83074 

735— 

83087 

83900 

B-B46- 

B 282906 


B-412 

- BM 199138 

199100 

528 

44662 

44665 

646. . 

707759 

787790 

740— 

529029 

529030 

B-846- 

306438 

386445 

B-412- 

,BAp23147l 

231474 

528. 

453751 

4538 14 

648- 

14525 

14530 

743— 

1606 


B-846- 

462805 

462925 

B-412 

462001 

462043 


815653 

815661 

648 . . 

234M8 

235065 

743- 

592115 

592136 

847. 

144254 

144310 

E-412 

777899 

777900 

530 

793558 

793563 

648 _ 

727109 

727200 

744. _ 

279942 

200036 

048 

90576 

90614 

413 

192263 

192301 

532 

468046 

468114 

050._ 

201911 

201953 

744- 

321716 

321721 

049, 

104383 

104435 

413 

890542 

890574 

536 

246094 

246090 

651.. 

316320 


747__ 

90483 

98526 

849- 

4:i7622 


414- 

94210 

94250 

537 

220353 


651 

23I>:0H 

239360 

740— 

i:i23l5 

132301 

050. 

80552 

89556 

414- 

305111 

305114 

537 

259430 

259443 

653. 

390927 

399953 

B-749_ 

BM 291230 

291206 

854. 

70000 

70026 

414. 

439097 

439101 

539 

652019 

052039 

B-657 . 

H 240908 


B-749_, 

371783 

371900 

854. 

01352 


415 _ 

143891 

143695 

540 

698639 

098072 

B-657.- 

404401 

404415 

B-752., 

264011 


857. 

234027 

234835 

413- 

514402 

514410 

544. 

153207 

153200 

B-657.- 

515094 

515100 

753_. 

122490 

122543 

858- 

373426 

373443 

416- 

473251 

473280 

545 

238710 

230745 

658-- 

785042 

785855 

753— 

325SS0 


859- 

382655 

302939 

417_ 

267682 

267743 

B-548 

BM 261914 


65D— 

389376 

389303 

755__ 

788583 

780593 

066- 

64486 

84511 

B-4I8- 

_ BM 242S33 

242839 

B-548 

791608 

791612 

6S9-_ 

449488 

449043 

757__ 

045496 

045514 

860, 

571977 


B-41B- 

248344 


549. 

1 1904 

11906 

659-- 

780674 

780604 

750— 

543751 

543769 

802. 

336001 

336017 

E-41B- 

444881 

445030 

549 

53744 

53815 

662 . 

773795 

773821 

758__ 

074471 

874500 

862 

607720 

687730 

B-41B- 

776551 

776554 

550. 

412091 


604 - 

289087 

281015 

762- _ 

248993 

249000 

853 

421792 

421803 

B*420- 

202233 

262235 

550 

520917 

520933 

065— 

334680 

334503 

762 __ 

403201 

403206 

864 

15373 


B-4S0- 

274532 

274629 

551 

16927 

16920 

605.. _ 

613305 

613370 

763— 

250137 


8G4 

011915 

91 1993 

B‘420_ 

. BM 283323 

283356 

551 

68400 


605 . - 

740393 

748458 

763— 

BM :K11602 

301614 

865. 

276289 

276404 

E-420- 

437972 

437973 

553 

399927 

3D9953 

B-067._ 

BH 167634 

167794 

7G3__ 

408301 

40B313 

867, 

90473 

90484 

421 

325961 

325990 

B-554. 

BAp 261 U9 


B-067. 

BAp 272763 


763__ 

799183 

7992UO 

870. 

464868 

464898 

424- 

76713 

76724 

B 554. 

BM 265184 

265200 

B-667„ 

333491 


764__ 

921021 

921051 

S72, 

769566 

769570 

426- 

255270 

255200 

B-554 

BM 306901 

306927 

B-08T— 

430767 

4:$B923 

707 _ 

360849 

360890 

B-874 

527241 

527243 

B-429 

-OAp 291601 

291610 

B-SS4- 

771708 

771724 

668- 

444509 

444536 

767, _ 

432208 

432214 

B-076, 

281153 

281183 

B-429- 

. BM 302101 

302104 

556. 

787466 

787494 

671-- 

179974 

179996 

767— 

788152 

788103 

B-076. 

29i652 

295735 

B-429. 

152526 

152666 

556. 

567150 


673 . 

228B97 

220900 

768— 

919017 

919802 

B-076 

564166 

564169 

B-429- 

397534 

397546 

557, 

190013 


673,- 

561001 

56101S 

B-773._ 

90527 

99584 

B-076 , 

700667 

780718 

B-429_ 

904102 

904100 

557- 

740935 

740966 

B-B75- 

469764 

460028 

B-773— 

289001 


082 

5284BT 

528494 

430. 

195773 


558 

95900 

9fH)00 

677., 

42901 

42968 

774— 

77705 

77767 

884, 

202031 

2620:M 

430- 

791509 

791536 

550 

134351 

134267 

678 

242102 


774, _ 

553501 

553539 

805, 

30776 

30777 

B-431. 

^ BM 278673 

278609 

558- 

283039 

283295 

678 

772U«E0 

772720 

774._ 

001233 

001230 

805. 

193007 

193041 

B-431- 

980551 

980591 

561- 

941068 

942090 

680 

45033 

45642 

776- 

289501 

209557 

007, 

450027 

450139 

434- 

240767 

240772 

564. 

27094 


680- . 

70D8G2 

799878 

776— 

7G8598 

768600 

809 

161282 

161310 

B-435. 

^BAp 264928 

264929 

564 

229563 

229574 

B-684 

87477 

£7492 

776— 

296230 

m232 

889- 

370701 

370760 

B-433. 

^ BM 364535 

364552 

567 

133833 

133893 

B-004 - 

211751 

211773 

777 . 

286993 

207009 

890- 

777575 

777507 

B-435- 

649257 

649205 

568 

54256 


B-684.. 

224982 


779, . 

263040 

263651 

892. 

795336 

795346 

436- 

88370 

06380 

568. 

296251 

296274 

B-684 . 

BM 280130 

280137 

702.- 

246471 

246470 

895 

183823 

183844 

436 

573774 


568 

3:16731 

336750 

085- . 

35497 

35429 

7B4-, 

233403 

233494 

095- 

301067 

301071 

437, 

66042 


0-569 

21863 

21864 

686 _ 

429070 

429685 

B-78S— 

BM 299772 

299799 

897.. 

70623 

70652 

437- 

100435 

100468 

B-509 

976219 

976393 

aeo-_ 

590892 

59092S 

B-705— 

7947 16 

794742 

098 

419615 

419616 

430 _ 

59592 

59646 

E-S70 

175549 


691.. 

5470 

5477 

780-, 

m3701 

1037 3:i 

898- 

783522 

783545 

43B 

166794 

166000 

B-570 

250203 

250225 

BOl. 

971667 

971720 

780.- 

425804 


099. 

469501 

469505 

43B 

929101 

929109 

571 

950573 

95057T 

694- 

309864 

369900 

789- 

79:1077 

793005 

099. 

506966 

567000 

B-439 

505723 

505730 

572 

769983 

770004 

695- 

78031 

78094 

791 , 

010653 

918727 

900. 

87100 

87104 

B-441. 

47131 

47132 

574 

28387 

28389 

697- 

51402 


792- 

795734 

795756 

902. 

53586 

53591 

B-441 

584541 

584508 

574 

121437 

121500 

697— 

90195 

98250 

794- 

175739 

175740 

902. 

07842 

87075 

443 

05934 

95945 

574 

529501 

529558 

697-. 

895657 

895717 

794- 

414792 

414794 

903. 

490433 

490438 

445 

82308 

82426 

575- 

491392 

491396 

G97- 

897089 

697150 

794— 

472561 

472730 

B-904 

102233 

102256 

B-446- 

123196 

123203 

S7G 

330055 

330958 

697- 

8512,51 

051254 

B-795— 

S360D 

83638 

B-904. 

BM 234001 


B-446. 

297010 


576 

519405 

519499 

790- 

563073 

563875 

B-795- 

571679 

571600 

B-905 

DAp 267664 

267673 

449_ 

27620 

27621 

576. 

783004 

783007 

790. _ 

788477 

708505 

798- 

435057 

435677 

B-90n 

BM 305458 

305519 

440 

856827 

056841 

577 

57412 

57413 

791 _ 

900656 

960604 

799- 

95316 

95359 

B-905 

379516 

3705:12 

450. 

9 1973 

92016 

577 

866523 

066544 

B-792 . 

:i4125 

:i4130 

B00,_ 

364634 

364064 

B-907. 

BAp 258671 

25B674 

450- 

435189 

435190 

501 

938021 

038000 

B-792 . 

75051 

75864 

001- 

90834 

99849 

B-907 

BM 261727 

261705 

B-453. 

-BAp 248432 


5B2 

752620 

7526S6 

B-792 - . 

B 279062 


802— 

522096 

522700 

B-S67. 

4:jBn0 

430 L 79 

B-453. 

_ BM 250501 

25052S 

583 

91351 

91374 

B-702 

B 290401 


804— 

401401 

401416 

B-967 

500926 

500950 

B-453. 

321005 

321149 

583 

782694 

702700 

B-702 

B 332401 


804-. 

575201 

575274 

B-909. 

BM 234620 


461- 

969917 

969939 

584 

140700 


B-702 . 

335200 

335296 

806. _ 

431570 

431571 

B-909 

403360 

463379 

B-465. 

55711 

55712 

584 

098800 

098802 

B-702 . 

457575 

457603 

800-. 

766334 

7G6346 

910. 

298560 

298561 

B-465 

_ BM 211501 

2U833 

564 

971050 

971116 

B-702 

458258 

458271 

807— 

266320 


910- 

462336 


B-46S 

. BM 2129ti3 

213000 

505 

347831 

347843 

B-702 - 

B 480780 


807— 

500171 

500201 

910- 

5{)4260 

504281 

B-465. 

-BAp 275794 

275797 

509 

139401 

130500 

B-702._ 

510091 

510002 

8O0,_ 

229330 

229333 

911- 

50160 

50213 

B-465. 

963171 

963344 

500 

338251 

338317 

B-702 _ 

5:;259i 

5:J2502 

809- 

523700 

52:i726 

912, 

204371 

204430 

463. 

230759 

230760 

590 

21t0:i 

21180 

B-702- 

567669 

567670 

an. 

774209 

77421 1 

916. 

321912 


471- 

9296S8 

929711 

591 

35207 


B-702-. 

502741 

582750 

BT2_. 

1001 16 

100135 

916 

50 17 04 

501705 

B-474 

BM 300187 

300250 

591 

76541 

76570 

B-702. 

733499 

733500 

812- 

440320 


918 

79S432 

798450 

B-474- 

459909 

460124 

594 

378040 

378052 

B-702, - 

772090 

772126 

613- 

41696 

41935 

919, 

923282 

923203 

B-474 . 

570 IT 1 

5701B2 

594 

222777 

222779 

B-702 

782827 

782854 

813- 

240673 

240679 

B-921- 

. BAp 58839 

50912 

475 

7655B6 

763010 

595 

327239 

327248 

B-702 

357751 

357753 

E-015— 

250011 

25oain 

B-921 

BM 447555 

447750 

B-4T6. 

257046 

257052 

59B 

351739 

352000 

B-702- 

510772 

510858 

B-815 . 

830108 

030111 

B-921. 

. DM 474001 

47453A 

B-476 

518878 

518093 

595 

801823 

881060 

B-702 

mixm 

697347 

817 

9:i991 

93902 

925 

27101 

27101* 

B-477 

2469Y1 

247040 

596 

94388 

94391 

B-702. . 

841247 

041258 

ai7_. 

294^101 

294026 

B-920 

BM 204727 

20473:4 

479 

225242 

225243 

590 

490702 

4JK>707 

B-702 

875906 

075OOD 

017- 

606651 

RSiTOOO 

13-826 

771997 

772010 

479 

443562 

443580 

599 

79£t9I3 

790934 

B-702 

917977 

918000 

ai9__ 

1741 

1752 

920 

275332 

275380 

481- 

7417 

7500 

604 

133101 

i3:iiao 

B-702 

068244 

068250 

«20._ 

115006 

145014 

928- 

47O0G4 

470f!9l 

481. 

513751 

513798 

604 

440560 


704 

849141 

849159 

821 . 

404067 

494075 

931 

:1790O1 

379aor^ 

B-482 

220974 


607 

85042 

85044 

700 -. 

01891 

01931 

823-- 

305139 


931 

441151 

441163 

B-4B2 

400511 

400517 

607 

168794 

168844 

700. - 

163270 

163299 

B23— 

399321 

399335 

B-935 

B 29654 J 

296554 

4B3 

23868 


608 

565967 

565969 

709- . 

1C4655 

104873 

824— 

70146 

76162 

B-936 

B 2:16194 

236202 

483 

36531 

36559 

608 

792352 

792364 

710. _ 

15525 

15541 

B-825— 

BAp 48203 

48226 

B-936 

49S752 

499773 

488 

125580 

125509 

B-C09 

782165 

782172 

B-711 . 

204527 

284529 

B-825._ 

439435 

439500 

937 

60071 

G0B9T 

488 


659946 

610 

62687 

62754 

B-711 

786701 

786834 

B-G25 

406796 

467250 

940 

1 17620 

1 17637 

488- 

830S55 

830910 

mo 

443005 

443086 

712 

171091 

171002 

B-025 

467251 

408000 

942 

510139 

510153 

489 

06262 

80272 

6U 

6068 

6750 

712 - 

584232 

504250 

B'B25 

460001 

468750 

B-945 

BM 303G25 

303635 

489 

938901 

930003 

611 

195327 

195330 

B-713-- 

60821 

608G0 

B*025_. 

460751 

4G9500 

948 

901369 

901417 

493 

490815 

490837 

611 

522751 

52275.5 

B-713 

265781 

265010 

B-025 

469501 

4M9712 

948 

922527 

922532 

493. 

950319 

950824 

014 

529313 

529:120 

B-713 . 

456891 

45 7 030 

B-026.. 

409121 

409.500 

B-949 

BAp 245910 

245921 

B-495. 

97723 

97770 

017 

50643 

50646 

B-713 

093511 

893540 

B-H26_. 

459751 

459093 

B-949 

:m2149 

382170 

B-495 

- BM 250431 

250460 

617 

208152 

296228 

714 

784450 

784461 

B-828 

BM 428851 

429750 

B-952. 

700285 

780309 

B^95. 

30GG79 

306693 

618 

282613 

282614 

715.. 

527034 

S27D39 

B-82a_. 

RM 471001 

47 1204 

953. 

262401 

262500. 

497.. 

798683 

798700 

618 

441891 

441975 

71S__ 

786634 

786638 

B*829— 

BM 433190 

434402 

953 

49C50I 

496046. 


624 
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No V € m b etf 1938 


L. U, 

&53_^ 

B-057>^ 
B-95T._ 
050.- 
00O„ 
B*962„ 
B>062 
8 962 
B-963_. 
B'9H5 . 
B-0G5_. 
B-965 
B-0G5-. 
B-9«5- 

0GB. 
968- 
B-969, , 
D70. 
072_ 
B*979-. 
B-08O-. 
B*e80.. 
B-9ao.. 

B-904_. 

B-087.. 

B-987., 

B-989. 

091. 

091. 

091. 

B-992- 

B-992- 

995- 

995. 

995. 


Numbers 
328679 ^001 


14576 
BAp 72100 


14580 

72ia 


lAp ' 

BM 39937 1 399516 
242888 242891 
511571 511577 
-BAp 262561 
tM 283701 


. B 


288719 

769037 769044 


314066 314078 
BM 214413 214500 
BAp 291301 291320 
430198 

BM 490501 490516 

764254 764262 
B5G70 85690 

@5630 95669 

752710 

313090 3 J 3132 
377650 377659 
403362 492273 
030241 930247 
. BH 257130 

307200 267210 
788406 

381012 381028 
. BM 462001 462553 
. BAp 73251 73263 

. BM. 385732 385760 
92906 92914 

186699 

’BAp 360730 360740 

B 263658 263801 
201077 201103 

797629 797700 
403001 402002 

100700 100714 
907 260381 260393 

907 331203 331204 

B-009.- 202670 292SBO 

B-1002__ 882482 882574 

B-1007.- 329835 33920 

B-IOIO— BAp 2166 2235 

B-1010.« BM ^1591 381750 

B- 1010— BM 442501 443470 

B-1013— 13046 13693 

B-lOie— BM 308101 308159 

B-1010, 


B-1010.- 
B-1030-_ 
B-1023.- 
1024. 


226329 
290915 200938 
330663 330710 
28031 28043 

52355 52430 


Nu 
92251 
B 257429 
653884 
. BM 100773 
, BM 177741 
53G251 
-BAp 2547 13 
222235 
970738 
280731 
B 236791 
271111 
B 130364 
231375 
BAp 252552 
BM 2217 12 


L. U. 

B-lOGl 
B-lOdl 
BM061- 

B-1067-, 

B-1067. 

B-1068. 

B-1071 
1072, 

B-1074 
B-1075_ 

B-107S.. 

B-1081- 

B-ioai. 

B-1082. 

B-1083. 

B-1DB3. BAp 262827 
B- 1084.. BAp 2530Q8 
B-in84 BlVt 474751 
B- 1085.. BAp 253259 
B-1085- BM 429529 
B-108B- BM 486143 


1090.. . 

1090.. 

1091.. 
B-1092 . . 
B-1002. . 
B-1093— 
B-1093.. 

1090 


62255 
217960 
532396 
276817 
363113 
B 255033 
B 256281 
680604 


1029_- 

020592 

920002 

lllB.. 

B-ia30,_ 

BM 185441 

185400 

U20 _ 

1032„* 

160215 

160229 

1120- 

1036,^ 

206931 

200036 

B-1123-] 

1036^^ 

670131 

670137 

B-U23__ 

1036^ 

672371 

672402 

0-1126- 

1037_ 

120904 

129905 

B-n25- 

1037^ 

64S637 

648740 

B-ii2e-_: 

B-1941_ 

BAp 67643 

67700 

B-1126-- 

B-1041 — 

BM ^161 

442500 

B-1130^ 

R-ltMl._ 

BM 405001 

465750 

B-1130,. 

B-1041^ 

300751 

301140 

B~im-- 

B-1046__ 

B 229258 


U31_ 

B-i046^_ 

787430 

787457 

1135— 

urn*- 

031893 

631910 

1141- 

B-1848^ 

00062 

90129 

1141. _ 

B-1<H0-- 

297002 

297064 

1141 - 

B-1051— 

BM 174090 

17512$ 

U47_ 

B-I652__ 

BM 413311 

4133T71 

1147 

1054__ 

801620 

801025 

B-U54-- 

1057 __ 

507392 

507417 

B-1154. . 

B*1060._ 

3660 

3897 

B-1154. 

B-1060^_ 

B 248249 

240201 

B-n54*. 

B-1061__ 

B 59529 

50537 

1156*. 


B-1116. 

B-ine. 

B-1U7, 


209756 
261696 
39B853 
60555H 
BAp B91 


p B01 
.32101 


B-1O06-, BAp 64001 
B-1096.. BM 224899 
B-1O06-. BM 465731 
B*I098_. BAp 69870 
B-1098.- BM 440124 
1101- 17131 

not— 366053 

1105 - 178853 

B~U06., BM 289212 
B-1107__ BM 201751 
U06— 61584 

B-nO0— 238230 

B-U09__BAp 259821 
B-llU.- BM 6626 
B-UU -BAp 260282 
B-m2_- BAp 71750 
B-1U2.. 43D931 

B-1U5_. BAp 288021 
B-mS— BM 396759 


a; 

> 266522 
I 387598 
25B386 
304263 
_BAp 259257 
BM 304858 
. BAp 57568 


403767 

270113 

170176 

442519 


476351 

880441 

4800 

30991 

665069 

039601 

103060 


92265 

257438 

852900 

109996 

177750 

536320 

222305 

070751 

280793 

236798 

271162 

231308 

£52559 

£21301 

252820 

253024 

474020 

353381 

420876 

48631 

62280 

218045 

532419 

27B820 

363152 

256283 

680128 

64005 

225000 

465985 

69877 

440436 

366079 

178867 

289234 

291762 

61594 

238332 

6723 
260288 
71767 
440190 
288025 
296763 
209844 
261607 
208660 
60a57 6 
803 
832116 

287630 

304300 

394364 

57582 

462000 

528006 

492770 

270150 

442565 

386435 

476260 

880500 

30094 

665101 

939603 

103089 


L/U* 


Numbers 


MISSING 

32^14451. 

53— BM 450207-210, 

65— 2[K;;na9*092. 

B-57— 1 067 49 -750. 277605 . 
129— 6(i25aiK 
131—2772-773. 2821. 
152—100441, 

105—250257-281. 291-306. 
B-201— 312753. 

230—36071. 

369—481740, 
372—55286-287, 294. 
377—12608. 

420—48707. 

429— :ii)7541, 904180. 
437_4}6040-041. 

B„4B2— 400510. 

B"4y 5- 306678. 

572 — 76000:1-000^ 770001 
003. 

590— 2U85. 

626—519684-665. 

711—786692-700. 

770—283641-045 

705—57)078. 

304—401413-416. 

313—41605. 

B-S 15— 380)07. 
880—161203-309, 

803— 172204-208, 
808^19612-614. 

B-94 1—257712, 

B -045— 303820-624. 

B-963— 314069, 

B- 987— ^73240-73250. 
B-102iO-3;W7l4-715. 

1038—266929-030, 670126- 
130, 

B- 1081—231386-330. 393-39^, 
B- 1 002— 252SS4-556, 

B-U 15—288016-020, 

11 16— BAp 261610. BM 
209344. 403. 270602, 

7B8h 859. 

1131—402760, 

VOID 

B- 1—215486. 

B-3— AJ 6796. 6883. 7130, 
7159. 7252. 7264, 7870. 
7077. 8029. 8080. 8150. 
8846. 8462. 8466. 8525, 
8545. 8585-8560. 8721- 
8724 . 8798 . 6851. 9616. 
9035. 0054, 9066, 9237. 
9249. 9308, 0318, 0512, 
9808 

B-3— A4H 300, 3U. 
B.3_D 313. 320. 

B-3— EJ 533. 840. 

B-3— EAp 719. 

B-3— H 1613, 

B-3— 1 1480. 

B-3— J 496, 

B-3— OA mis, 17327, 
b-3— BL 22937. 23505, 

23672. 

24092, 


23690. 

Z5219, 


23671, 

23970. 

25232. 

— BM 28144. 28526, 

28532. 2S5SS, 28842, 
28878, 

b-3— B5 5690, 5700, 5701. 
B-3— XG 7S966, T7146. 

77647. 


U, Numbcrs 

B-9— 134532, 487607* 

945834. 

Ifr— 221204. 

26—149665, 668. 

28— 913ZS9. 203. 
32—244487-490, 
38—230065, 450540. 
46—384445. 440964, 
48—191780. 795 . 361314. 
524. 577* 652. 7 56- YOU. 
673677. 

B,50— 353518, 

57—437658, 714. 
70—277001-010. 

82— 181007. 

83— B 302058, 063. 

426901, 427098, 133, 

157, ;M)3. 313. 302058. 
063, 426315-320, 362. 
405, 418, 486, 547. 582. 
633. 850. 853. 

95—219956, 310086, 699. 
104— 284;i8l. 

107—877306. 

110—134611, 036, 516086. 
130 -30604. 636, 660, G90. 
693. 713. 726. 84504, 
599. 

131—2771. 

177—39069* 337702. 
^2—356930. 455906, 9^* 
1*46. 033357-338. 

21 1—135169-170. 
213—247895. 248406. 
245—175979, 176350* 44L 
253—213488-480. 

265 — 651270, 

268—208516, 

0-309—244200, 

338—758010, 

340—200666. 

345—234268. 

373— B 276360* 330366. 
384—5009. 

383—81513. 

396 — 1S3141. 

405—399007, 105, 107. 
412—199153* 

415—514406. 414, 

B-4ltt— 444915. 

B -429— 397541. 

430—791523. 

436—88374, 

443—216548. 

B-446— l232(Hi. 

44@^17713. 715. 
0^465—211053. 707. 

474_300231. 460056. 
B-477— 246999. 

497—708694. 

54)1—98023. 172119. 193. 
228 263. 270. 640497. 
532, 

521 — 436416-417, 
5:^—682031. 

545—230736, 
B-554^a65199, 771721. 


558—95984-085* 
134255-256. 
571—53109* 
607—85841. 160797 
S10, 

626—510666-668. 
631—185008 , 933. 
64S — 727177. 
853—309039. 043 
700—788486, 


091, 


804 . 


902* 


L, U* NUMDEBS 

716—360131, 289. 343. 
723^23744. 

724—56899. 636943. 
753—122537. 

704^72640. 

705—63621*622. 

790—95310. 326. 349, 
824^26751. 

B-823— BM 351575* 467583. 
468015. 

2-826—409174. 232. 308, 

367, 495, 459621* 
B-828--429fi88, 702. 471007. 

009, 140. m, 

B- 829— Mem 433064, 

434212, 202. 

B-S32— BM 4U1210, 

B-837— 312105. 

890—777570. 

905—305461, 480. 
016-^321912 

921—58856, 474132, 152. 
1S5* 162. 169, ITS, 216* 
265* 447676, 

957-72105. 399230* 461* 
967—512861, 

901—92906. 

996—100710. 

B-1002— 682539. 

B- 1007— 329761. 

B-1023— 28035, 030* 

E-1030— 165460* 

B- 106 1—257430. 

B- 1074— 289740, 

B-1076— 27 3686 - 690 . 

B-1084 — 474903. 

1123— BAp 266S21. 
1141—142529, 

PREVIOUSLY LISTED 
MISSING— RECEIVED 

32-244487-400. 
38—74611-620. 
46—384441-445. 
48—28976. 
55-202078-070. 
104—284353*360. 
340—200387, 661 * 663. 

666, 867551-563, 
369—481593-610. 

B -412-^4 14235, 237-238. 
505—430439*440, 
511—75311*320. 351-350* 
536— 2460H2. 

577—57410. 
617—207808-870, 
689—590301-885. 800* 
777-286080. 

824—267511. 

B-825— 351575. 

953—328672, 

967—272801-062. 

B - 107 6— 273686-090* 

B- 1115—290754-755* 

B- 1 123—287526-530* 
1154—939601. 

BLANK 

82—180955, 

567—133833-8:15. 

996—100700. 

PREYIOLTSLV lASTED 
MiSSIN'G*-NOT 51JSSING 

1088—486140, 


CHRISTMAS SEALS 



Help to Protect Your 
Home from Tuberculosis 


MODERN ENtKNEEKING? GO TO 
INDIAN MOUNDS 

(Continued from page 585) 

From this point the neck extends east- 
ward more than 100 feet, with a i; light 
cuiwe to the north* Here begins the body 
of the serpent proper. Making a graceful 
curve to the souths then winding to the 
west and noith, then again to the south, 
and westward down a slight declivity 
w*here it meets a rise in the ground* then 
another graceful convolution is made up 
the declivity again to about the same 
level on which it starts* Here it folds 
around in another full convolution, and 
the tail follows with a long stretch to 
the southeast* terminating in a triple coll* 
Directly in front of the serpent's mouth 
is a large oval. This oval is 120 feet 
long and GO feet at its greatest width, 
measured from the outer edge of the 
earthen bank, which is about four feet 
high and feet thick. 


Many claim that this oval represents 
an egg that the effigy is about to eat, but 
theories vary greatly. The age of these 
wonderful projects is estimated anywhere 
from 5^000 to 50,000 years, but the beat 
authorities believe between 10,000 and 
12 , 000 * 

Think of the labor necessary to trans- 
port these tons of diit by hand, in some 
locations for many miles, to mark a place 
of interment of a loved one! I wish that 
space permitted to give more details or 
describe some other types, but 1 am lim- 
ited on w’ordage* If you should w^ant to 
read more on this subject get in touch 
with your Editor and T will be glad to 
try to furnish you with the material* 

These locations described are all at ate 
parks, and are open to the public at all 
times, with no admission charge. Picnic 
facilities are available in nearly all the 
parks here, and you are welcome to make 
use of them. 




Glirk hrIpH uh vefchrate ThatikHpivhiff 
with this f^x(*vHriit CrSejires^ion ^ 

THANKSGIVING 

While jrun|ipwr!er’s fumes are filHat; the air. 
Temptin' tfj war the Kurapenn jmtluns; 
Lacking but ti spark to set oJT « flare, 

To start most disastrous cnnfliiicratioris. 
There is, on this side of Atlantic's shore, 

A peace*lo%‘inji* humane-mindetl nation. 
Whose atmosphere a hounds as never before 
With unity and eo-operation. 

While Europe's prejudiced people are beiUK' 
fed 

With ideals leiidiuji^ to bloodshed *n* chaos; 
While helpless masses are boldly misled 
By tyi*ants who defy all humane laws, 
WeVe lefi and ^iiifh.^d by a j^enial man, 

A Maater^raptnin of undlaputablc; skill; 

A fearless leader who does all he ran 

To spreati the j^ospel of peace and tjood- 
wiU! 

Let’s express our praise in a heartfelt phrase. 
And solemnly pray on Thanksifivinij Oay; 
**(iOod Lord/’ let ua chant, ^'Our reijuest, oh, 
jrrant : 

May such great leiuJers be with us to stay!” 

A Bit 0* Lut'k, 

Ahk (Slick, 

Local No, IL:J, New York City, 

« * * 

LET I'S WISH 

If we could have the things wo want 
Juiit by making wishes* 

I'll bet we’d have a-plenty 
Served on silver dishes. 

I’m sure that all the women 
Would have lovely curly hair, 

And a pair of cheeks, without culor. 

Would be very, very rare. 

Do you think you’d ever see 
Any la<lies on the street 
Without a perfect figure 

Kor the gentlemen's eye to meet? 

It would surety seem amusing 
As you Look n round. 

To see the men, their chests pnitrudiiig, 
Almost muscle hound* 

Xow^ for the little children* 

There’s a hungry lot, 

TheyM make cm* big wish— 

Mamma's on the spot. 

H. J., 

h, U, No, 124, Kansas (hty, Mo. 

^ 

PJdith and Ihuda oa their rttmhliit thnmfjh 
the raw mftluriut of the JotmNAL HfrmetrmcH 
tfct very ntiieh interested la the terhmral ex- 
p ressio tts u s erf* A pjm re rtily aotit ethiny start ed 
a train of thmtyht bcea-ass they handed its 
the futloteinff: 

WITH THANKS TO STANI.EY HYDE 

While oh the floor the jitter -bug 
W’as shaking like a nutmeg grater, 

The radio Brother smiled and said, 

**A selX^excUed ogcillatort” 


Aoo/Arr of those Irish stories and it has a 
fniyhti/ ffrim humor ^ 

—AND A I^LEASUUE, BEHAI) ! 

An Irish touriat w'as ivalking through 
London seeing the many wonderful sights, 
and wandered into the center of Trafalgar 
Square where he noticed a victim of the 
Boer war* with both of his bands niid legs 
amputated* The Irish tourist dropped a 
shilling into the cup, 

*'0h* thank you, Paddy, it's rarely you 
Irishers give an Englishman tiiimey/* the 
Tommy said, 

’'Aye/' said the Insulted henefaclur, *Tiut- 
it’s rarely an Irishman ^ees an Englishman 
SI) well trimmed us you are.” 

M* .T, tiirr:.KH, 

L. U* No. a, 

♦ ik + 

FBI ENDS 

It makes no difTerence where I go, 
ni meet some old friend that I know, 

I have friends here* I have friends there, 
t have friends scattered far and near. 

Most are old friends, some are new, 

I have some friends on the Avenue* 

It matters not where I may be* 

Some old friend shakos hands with me, 

With *‘Hello, Mac" here, "Hello, Mac” there* 
"Hello, Mac,” "Hello, Mac,” everywhere. 
From the time 1 Icjive home till I'm hack 
ago in 

To Nineteen Ifmnmon Street, Portland, 
Maine* 

John J. McLkod, 

L. U, No. 

* * m 

iVoic may he all our liiiemcH mem hers are 
jiirf goittff fo like this short, short siory, but 
if# hy oHC of f/icoi* 

SLDDEN DEATH 

Jimmy was a lineman, 

Brave and bold. 

New he lies hero, 

StHf and cold* 

Did Jimmy touch 
A wire hot? 

Mo, my boy, 
lie did not. 

Did he fail 

From a Lower high ? 

If 1 sai<l he did 
Td He. 

So Hsten close. 

My dear old friend. 

I'll tell you how 
He met his end* 

Alas, pour Jimmy 
Lost his life — 

Because he dared 
To eaas his wife. 

Linkman 1,knnjk. 

Local No. H-7D2. 


FOB INDIHECT LIGHTTNi; 

SeemH like we have fiomothing new here on 
the Paciiic ('oast, though we didn’t realixo 
it till we read it in the paper. Our city hall 
in San Francisco was dark for three <lays 
while w'c were making a changeover in the 
lighting system — as the reporter put It, "from 
direct to indirect current," 

C. H* Uoiiui-Mt, 

L. U. No, IL2P2* 

^ * 

SNAKES IN THE DAMiY 

Another remarkable item from Sun Fma- 
ciscft. A ilairyman living near that city found 
htEi milk yield was getting lighter all the t ime, 
anil he had berated hi« cow's for bidding nut 
on him, until one night be discovered n gopher 
snake coiled directly under the udders help- 
ing himself* 

It seems that the cow never really cares 
wrho milks her, and would as soon have it tlone 
l)y a snake ns hy the dairyman* 

The dairyman did some fast hguring to try 
to save his milk lo^jses* He found that it 
takes about four hours to digest a pint of 
milk, so at about sundow^n he would go out 
and catch all the snakes that hud been milk- 
ing his cows when they w'erc full and slug- 
gish* Then — ^at least that's the way the story 
goes — he would run them tbrnugh the 
wringer and get the milk hack, Tht* snak:a 
arc getting disgusted und are clearing out* 

« » 4 

Some wore inte rent i tty nuiiiral his fur;/- 

IF PETS COULD TALK 

If our pets had power to converse in 
Esperanto, 

They'll probably stage a Utle voting show 
To tell the house wive.s the "vacuum” must go* 

To the housekeeper the cleaner is a useful 
thing. 

But to the pets it apiM?ars a demon, about to 
sling; 

A terror to them its screeching will always 
bring. 

The cat will shape into an inverted V 
For fear the monster will start hinv to chew. 
To w^nrd off attack he’ll probably spit uiul 
"fot>*” 

The dog will yelp as he lowers his tail 
In terrific haste, lest his legs should fail. 

He’ll run for cover, around the furniture 
trail* 

Even the canary on hla perch wdll huMh his 
song, 

He'll bury his head in his feathers* fearing 
something wrong. 

When this monster appears with his line-cord 
thong* 

And the gold hsh in their water-filled howl 
Will stop Hwimniing and on the bottom wdll 
roll 

Lest this creeping monster swallow' them 
whole* 

P. K*. 

L. U* No* B-IOIO. 




home and family from tuberculosis . . . 



help to protect your 
BUY and USE them on your Holiday mad 


Th* Ndiionaf, State an<f Lecat Tubarcufasii Anociatronl tn th« Unit«^ Stale* 




